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Market Cebit Be ‘Sirander 


Buyers and Sellers Demonstrate Greater Faith in Election Outcome and in Future Business 
Conditions—Steel Prices Stiffen and Advances Are Intimated—Buying 
of Railroad and Building Material Keeps Active 


TRONGER 


peared this week in various quarters of the 


confidence in future conditions ap- 


iron and steel market and the expectations of 
renewed improvement in demand and production are 
more positive. Price rearrangements are less disturb- 
ing and clearly there is more disposition on the part 
of both buyers and sellers to discount a favorable re- 
sult in the approaching election. As has been the case 
for several weeks, a good many undertakings involv- 
ag Cesideeabie tonnage, are being held in abey- 
ance temporarily but the present undertone of the 
market suggests the general belief that most of these 
will be closed in the near future. Current ordering 
is well sustained with steel production unchanged at 
60 to 65 per cent average. 

Mills in Chicago territory are finding it less easy 
to satisfy all demands for early shipment. On some 
bar sizes they are five to six weeks filled. This situa- 
tion tends to give mills to the East an opportunity 
to compete for tonnage in the Chicago market from 
which they have been virtually barred by the local 
price bases. This has enabled one independent maker 
of tin plate to quote a price at Chicago $1 per ton 
above that of the nearby Steel corporation plants. Alloy 
steels have been put on a Chicago base $2 per ton 
above Pittsburgh. 

The attitude of 
prices unmistakably is one of greater 
faith in the outlook. A number of 


Firmer the larger mills have stiffened in their 


steelmakers toward 


Prices Are 


quotations on structural shapes and 
steel bars and this week have refused. to shade a basis 
of 2.00c Pittsburgh whereas $2 concessions recently 
have been given. Considerable tonnage has been taken 
at the 2.00c price and a report is current at Pitts- 
burgh that an advance of $2 a ton in the near future 
would not be surprising. Such an advance has been 
quoted on automobile spring steel for first quarter of 
next year. Softness in sheet prices is less pronounced. 
In the Chicago district, there is increased talk of an 
early advance on plates, shapes and bars and possibly 


on sheets. An adjustment in electric conduit pipe by a 


Mahoning valley independent has lowered this prod 
uct $6 per ton. 

IroN TRADE REVIEW composite of 14 leading iron 
and steel products reflects the greater stabilization of 


the market. The index this week is $38.61 compared 
vith $38.65 both last week and two weeks ago. 

Contracting for building steel for 
spring delivery is beginning at Chi- 


Place 1925 
Material 


cago and points to the continued 
spread and strength of ‘the situation 
.in this field. Two 15,000-ton proj- 
ects there are nearing the contracting stage. New York 
has 20,000 tons of new work up this week. The week’s 
awards in structural steel are the heaviest in weeks, 
aggregating 33,242 tons. A 9000-ton section of sub- 
ways at Philadelphia is included. A number of rail- 
road bridge undertakings are current, among which 
is 3000 tons for the Alaska Northern railroad. 

A large pipe line proposal at San Francisco to be 
passed on by the voters next week will require 38,000 
tons of 60 and 72-inch pipe. 

Railroad tonnage still is the backbone of the market. 
The Erie railroad in the week closed for 32,000 tons 
of rails and the St. Paul has placed a comparable ton- 
nage. The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Missouri Pa- 
cific rail orders are scheduled for closing this week. 
Orders for track fastenings with Chicago mills are 
heavy, totaling 15,000 to 20,000 tons this week. The 
Norfolk & Western is in the market for 3000, the 
Burlington has inquired for 1000 and the Northern 
Pacific for 800 cars. The Baltimore & Ohio is in the 
market for 15,000 tons of steel for car repairs. 

More consumers of pig iron are willing to commit 
themselves on tonnage through the first quarter of next 
year and bookings of this character have considerably 
increased. [Iron still may be bought for first quarter 
without advance though Buffalo furnaces have been 
booking some tonnage at a higher figure and some other 
makers are predicting higher prices in the belef that 
iroa ore may be raised. Cleveland reports sales of 
20,000 tons, chiefly for next year. Basic shows some 
revival at Pittsburgh with a sale at $18.50, valley. 
Expectations of heavy buying of tin 
plate by food packers and oil interests 


Big Orders 
Awaited 


are beginning to be borne out by the 
annearance of inquiries for export, to- 
taling 500,000 boxes. These include 
300,000 boxes for the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey and a large amount for other Standard Oil sub- 


sidiaries. 
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Commerce Yearbook 


Quotes Li: 


OMMERCE Yearbook, published 

by the department of commerce, 
represents a notable achievement by the 
department in its efforts to render the 
greatest service of which it is capable, to 
the American people. The Yearbook 
brings all the important facts and statis- 
tics relating to the commerce of the 
United States, and the foreign countries 





of confidence is placed on [RON TRADE 
REVIEW'S reports. 
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tion hesitancy is deterring the 

pig iron market. Some are 

confident about the future and 
the election outcome and are anxious 
believing advantages are imminent. 
Some makers are disinclined to obli- 
gate their output at present prices. 
They believe higher levels will prevail 
next month on the strength of larger 
demand. Several valley producers con- 
fidently predict higher selling prices 
for the first quarter, expecting 1925 
ore prices will be at least 50 cents 
higher. Some activity recently was 
noted in basic iron. The Allegheny 
Steel Co. was taking figures on 5000 
tons for the first quarter. The Fol- 
lansbee Bros. Co., which wanted 2000 
for November shipment closed at $19 
nearby furnace. Mahoning valley 
makers are not disposed to meet 
$18.50, valley, an equivalent figure re- 
cently paid by another sheetmaker 
near here on considerably in excess 
of 2000 tons, partly for November and 
December and partly for first quar- 
ter, next year’s requirements to be 
shipped before Jan. 1. This interest 
is not through purchasing. Single car- 
load sales of bessemer occasionally 
are recorded at $20, valley. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. is quoting $21, Johns- 
town, on prompt and future iron. No 
inquiries are out now. Some appear- 
ing last week, specifying first quarter 
delivery, have disappeared, after re- 
ceiving minimum quotations of $20.50, 
valley for extended deliveries. Occa- 
sional sales of small.lots of foundry 
iron are noted at $19 to $19.50, valley 
base, for No. 2. The Bethlehem com- 
pany claims to have sold numerous 
small lots at $20, Johnstown. Valley 
producers are claiming inability to ob- 
tain higher than $19.50. Several small 
inquiries are appearing from consumers 
of foundry iron for first quarter de- 
livery, together with three or four 
speculative inquiries from middle in- 
terests wanting 5000 to 10,000 tons of 
foundry iron below $19. So far the 
lowest quotation named for first quar- 
ter delivery on No. 2 plain is $19.75, 
valley, A radiator manufacturer, Johns- 
town, wants 500 tons of No. 2 for 
prompt shipment. The Pennsylvania 
railroad’s Alteona works is inquiring 
for 500 to 1000 tons of No. 1 foundry 
iron, or the same quantity of car- 
wheel basic iron for first quarter de- 


Priow Mhesitane Oct. 28.—Pre-elec- 


Pig Iron Buyers Showing Confidence—Inquiries Large, Sales 
Good in Some Districts—Market Set for Expansion 


livery. Valley producers of low phos- 
phorus copper-free iron are booking 
orders for regular customers on 200 


to 1000 tons at a time, some for the 
remainder of the year, some for the 
first quarter delivery at $28 to $29, 
valley, depending upon tonnage in- 
volved, analysis and delivery. 


Eastern Market Quiet 


New York, Oct. 28—Sales of pig 
iron in this territory during the past 
week aggregated around 6000 tons, which 
is the smallest week’s business in some- 
time. Little inquiry of importance is 
pending. Recently, $19.50 base furnace 
was done on eastern Pennsylvania found- 
ry iron in large tonnages. Eastern pro- 
ducers now are holding for $20.50 
base furnace and sales have been made 
at this figure during the past week. 
Despite the fact that a good many 
merchant producers are comfortably 
booked for the rest of this year there 
is a feeling in some quarters that the 
market is weak, and that lower prices 
might develop on attractive orders. For- 
eign iron continues a factor in the mar- 
ket. Indian and Dutch foundry iron con- 
tinue to be sold regularly. Some French 
foundry iron recently has been sold and 
German iron also is being offered, but 
the price so far has been too high to 
induce any business. Louis Sacks Iron 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., placed around 
600 tons of foundry iron for the first 
quarter of next year, the business being 
distributed among four producers. The 
prices done were substantially the same 
as asked for nearby shipment. As a 
rule, the producers are averse to selling 
for first quarter, excepting at a premium. 
Indications are that the melt at foundries 
in this territory is increasing. 


Sales Are Large at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Oct. 28—There has_ been 
heavy covering of pig iron inquiry. Sales 
last week are estimated to have been 
about 30,000 tons, although new inquiry 
during the same period was _ between 
15.000 and 20,000 tons. Sales were 
made up of a large number of small 
and medium size lots. This also is 
true of new inquiry. Buffalo makers 
have been asked for prices on first 
quarter iron but are inclined to take 
plenty of time before estab'ishing a 1925 
schedule. The sellers who hold for 
$20 base say this price is being obtained 
without great difficulty, together with 
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full differentials in most instances. On 
this base Buffalo sellers are quoting 
$20.50 on No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
and $21.50 on No. 1X. It is reported 
the $19.50 base price has been quoted 
by one Buffalo merchant within the past 
10 days although the tendency toward 
the higher price seems pronounced. 
Twelve district furnaces are operating 
and 10 are out of blast. 
Sales Speed Up 

Cleveland, Oct. 28—Pig iron sales 
have shown signs of speeding up ahead 
of the election returns. Certain buyers, 
with more confidence than fear, have 
made the week a fairly active one for 
some of the sellers whose headquarters 
are located here. The orders they placed 
total about 20,000 tons, most of the 
iron being for the first quarter. In- 
quiry has developed proportions unex- 
pected at this time, and while some of 
it represents the effort of buyers to ob- 
tain protection on present prices until 
after election, much of it is being closed. 
One maker that has been refusing to 
accept orders for the first quarter found 
pressure from its customers too strong, 
and last week opened its books, with 
numerous ccntracts totaling nearly 10,- 
000 tons, all for the first quarter, and 
at prices now prevailing. A leading mer- 
chant interest took 8000 tons in the 
week, fully half of which is for the 
first quarter. A lake furnace that has 
been leading in sales for next year has 
covered <nost of its regular customers’ 
requirements, and its week’s sales for 
the first quarter dropped to around 
2000 tons. A fourth interest, with fur- 
naces in Cleveland, has been taking 
tonnage during recent weeks and has a 
good backlog for the first quarter. All 
makers now are in the market for that 
delivery, and offering to do business at 
present prices. Orders principally are 
from gray iron, jobbing foundries; busi- 
ness in malleable is not so pronounced, 
while there is less activity in basic, The 
inquiries pending at the opening of this 
week before a_ steelworks interest ap- 
proaches 10,000 tons; a lake furnace re- 
ports having inquiries for 7000 tons. One 
inquiry is for 1000 tons of high man- 
ganese iron for an eastern user. An 
inquiry from a nearby user for foundry 
iron may develop into an order for 15,000 
tons. Cleveland furnaces are ob‘aining 
$20.50, furnace, for delivery in the 50- 
cent switching area. Valley competition 
at $19 to $19.50 is being encountered 
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outside. A lake furnace holds to $20. 
Following the sale of a tonnage of basic 
in the Pittsburgh district last week at 
a price report as $18.50, valley, some 
users have been seeking a similar price 
with a maker with headquarters here. 
A sale of 2000 tons was closed finally at 
$19, western Pennsylvania furnace. 


IRON TRADE 

southern foundry is extremely light. The 
northern quotation continues $20, Ironton, 
base but is untested. Foundry business 
is spotty. Some plants are operating 
nearly full, while others are barely going. 
Each week sees stocks go lower, but no 
attempt is made at replenishment. Inquiry 
involves approximately 5000 tons of -found¢ 
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and a Wisconsin melter 1000 tons of mal- 
leable. A Kenosha automobile interest is 
inquiring for 600 tons of silveries for the 
first half. An Indiana user is seeking 
1500 tons of malleable for first quarter. 
A Milwaukee melter wants 400 tons of 
foundry iron for first quarter. Inquiry 
from Wisconsin sources is an outstand- 


Pp a ry and malleable iron for first quarter. ing feature. The last quarter price on 
cunsy nested The Muncie Malleable Co. Muncie, Ind. No. 2 foundry and malleable is $20.50, 


furnace. Some first quarter iron has 
been sold at this level to meet competi- 
tion, but the tendency toward $21 is 
more marked, and the most recent busi- 
ness is at this level. Producers are less 


wants 1500 tons of malleable for first 
quarter, while the American Seeding Ma- 
chine Co. Springfield, O., and the Muncie 
Foundry & Machine Co. Muncie, Ind., 
cach ask 400 tons of northern foundry. 


Boston, Oct. 28.—Scattered sales oft 
Buffalo iron continue in New England 
at prices close to $19 furnace base, or 
$23.91 delivered. Pennsylvania iron, how- 
ever, is exceedingly scarce with only 











two furnaces in the eastern district ac- Sales involve relatively small tonnages. anxious to sell ahead, foreseeing im- 
tive in this market. The two turnaces The Monitor Furnace Co., Cincinnati took proved conditions. Charcoal sales are 
are quoting $20, base, and it is under- 100 tons of northern and 300 tons of light... The price «still is $26, furnace. 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
Oct. 29, Sept., July, Oct., Oct. 29, Sept., July, Oct., 
PIG IRON 1924 1924 1924 1923 1x24 1924 1924 1923 
FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Bessemer valley del., Pitts.... $21.76 21.76 21.66 27.26 Seeictasiets 2.00 00 2.50 
ER NE. -checnsesscncdenene 19.00 19.00 19.00 23.75 ene op tee Pear haaes pac ae 2.07 - . pe 272 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. 20.00 20.00 20.50 24.00 ~enaes, -dopspyiey ee ees a ; — pe es 
°No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts...... 21.26 21.26 20.76 25.16 Beams, Chicago Wade's ma wes a aeeh 2.00 2.10 2.25 2.60 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 20.50 20.50 19.80 25.60 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 1.80 1.95 2.10 2.50 
i TR 6 otc suds 3 20. a 25. iiiSe elkeen  ‘Whdtlcshiieds 37 is 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.. 17.50 17.65 18.20 20.20 coe: ee, eens sph Fea nie 1.97 vite 272 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 20.00 20.00 19.40 23.90 Tank Chicago yeh alan 3.00 2.10 2.25 3.60 
©°Ne, 2X. Vieginia furnace.... 9450 24.50 24.50 25.00 Sheets, blk., No. 28 Pittsburgh 3.40 3.45 3.60 3.75 
*N 1X. eastern, del. Phila 21.76 21.26 21.76 24.51 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.60 2.70 2.75 3.00 
Malleable v slley ' a cag 19.80 19.00 23.25 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.70 5.00 
<r na ee a 20.50 20.50 19.80 25.60 Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago .. 3.65 3.75 4.00 4.10 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29.04 29.04 30.05 meets, blue anl. No. 10 Chicago 2.85 2.95 5.25 3.35 
Gray forge. val., del. Pittshurgh 79 746 7 20.26 24.51 Sheets, galv. No. 28, Chicago .. 4.75 4.85 5.15 5.35 f 
Ferromanganese, del. Pitte..... 10479 97.79 110.79 112.79 W ire nails, Pittsburgh oleveses 2.75 2.80 2.85 3.00 { 
Wire maile, Chicago \.. 060s sseb ss 2.90 3.00 3.20 3.35 } 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL i 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 37.00 37.50 39.20 42.50 ; ’ : id 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 37.00 37.50 39.20 42.50 Connellsville turnace, ovens: .{+y $00 3.00 2.85 (3.85 i 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh 36.00 37.10 38.00 41.50 Connellsville foundry, ovens .... 4.00 4.00 4.05 4.80 4 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 36.00 7.10 8.00 41.50 OLD MATERIAL 4 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. 19.00 18.60 17.30 16.10 A 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ......... 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.40 Heavy melting steel, eastern, Pa. 17.50 17.75 15.60 15.50 
Steel bars, Chicago .....-.... 2.00 2.05 2.20 2.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 16.50 16.40 14.75 14.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 2.32 2.37 2.47 2.72 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa..,.... 18.75 18.75 18.05 18.00 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ......... 2.32 2.32 2.42 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ........ 15.75 16.70 14.80 15.30 f 
Iron bars, Chicago mill ........ 2.10 215 2.20 2.40 Rails for rolling, Chicago ....... 17.50 17.40 15.50 16.25 a 
"1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. ; 
Composite Market Average H 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Product t 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago, ie 
t 
Oct. 29, 1924 Oct. 22, 1924 Sept. 1924 July 1924 Oct. 1923 Oct. 1914 E 
$38.61 $38.65 $39.05 $39.78 $43.84 $22.84 
Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 











stood that differentials are being shaded 
on round tonnages. No. 2X iron (2.25 
to 2.75 silicon) has been sold during 
the past week at $23.65 delivered, but 
to offset this some eastern Pennsylvania 
furnaces have made sales fully $2 above 
this level to consumers desiring a special 
brand of iron. A Massachusetts con 
sumer bought 300 tons of No. 2X Buf 
falo iron some days ago at $19, fur 
nace, or $93.91 delivered, and there are 
rumors of sales even lower than this 
One or two sales of high manganes¢ 
Virginia iron in New England during 
the past week are of interest chiefly 
because Virginia iron has been conspi- 
cuously absent from this market during 
the entire year. 


Southern Ohio Market Quiet 


Cincinnati, Oct. 28.—Demand for north- 
ern.malleable and foundry iron as well as 


southern, while the Peerless Foundry Co., 
Cincinnati bought 200 tons of northern. 
A sale of 300 tons of Detroit iron to 
the Peerless Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., 
also is noted. 

The market on southern iron ranges 
from $17.50 to $18, Birmingham base. At 
least two furnace interests will entertain 
first quarter tonnages at $17.50 furnace. 
Carlot buying characterizes the demand 
for silvery iron and recent sales have 
been at $1 a ton under. the schedule. 


Mcderate Buying at Chicago 


Chicago, Oct. 28—Fair buying of 
northern iron continues, strengthening the 
conviction of some sellers that good 
business will develop after. election if re- 
sults are favorable. A _ Beloit, Wis., 
foundry placed 1200 tons of foundry iron 
and 50 tons of silveries. A Chicago 
melter--placed 1000 tons of foundry iron, 


It is claimed silvery makers are holding 
te their schedule. Southern sales are 
light. Occasional lots of barge iron are 
meeting northern competition south of 
Chicago. 


St. Louis Market Firmer 


St. Louis, Oct. 27—A slightly firmer 
and more optimistic feeling pervades the 
pig iron market. While buying still is 


along conservative lines, many of the 
larger users are beginning to display 


more interest in future requirements, and 
a number of tentative inquiries have 
come out, involving foundry and _ basic 
grades. The chief manifestation of the 
firmer trend is the fact that sellers 
are not so ready tod accept any. offer 
made. Since the first of October there 
has been a gradual upward trend in 
activities at mills, foundries and ma- 


(Concluded on Page 1137) 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1192; WAREHOUSE, PAGE 1188; 


Pig Iron 


* Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley ......e'e0+s $20.00 to 21.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...... 21.76 to 22.76 
SR MARRS i ik table vaee ein 19.00 to 19.50 
Basic, Pittsburgh .......... 20.76 to 21.26 
TAO, OGIO. 5 wc ccsncve vane 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. .... 20.00 
Malleable; valley .......+.- 19.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........ 21.26 
Malleable, Cleveland, del. - 21.09 to 21. 50 
Malleable, Chicago ......... 20.50 to 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo .......... 19.00 to 19. 50 


Malleable, del., eastern Pa.. 21.75 to 22.25 





FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
No. 2 Northern” ........- 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry.. 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eas’n and Virgina 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 1X Eastern ....002. 2.7 5 
No.’ 1 Cilidago ©. 6cccicecce Ga ea 5 
No. 2. foundry Eastern.... 1.75 











No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 22.26 to 22.76 


IO L2G, PON 6 Co cues koe 8a 21.09 to 21.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago .... 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley ...... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh... 20.76 to 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ...... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .... 20.50 to 21.00 
No 2 foundry, Granite City 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur.. 20.00 


No. 2. foundry, Cleveland, del. 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.. 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater 21.39 to 21.64 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 2X, east. N. J. tidewater 21.89 to 22.14 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston 23.65 to 24 15 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 20.00 to 20.50 
No, 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston 24.91 to 25.41 
No. 2. southern, a gag 17.50 to 18.00 

No. 2 southern, Cincinnati. 21.05 to 22.05 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia. "25.30 to 25.80 
No. 2 southern Chicago .... 23.51 to 25.01 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland .. 23.51 to 25.01 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 


OT ee ere 24.41 to 24.91 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis.. 22.67 to 23.17 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace.... 24.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila.... 29.67 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 30.04 
No, 2X, Virginia, Boston.. 30.42 
Gray forge, eastern Pa....... 20.50 


Gray forge, val. del., Pitts.. 20.76 to 21.76 
Low phos., standard, valley .. 28.00 to 29.00 


Low phos., standard, Phila.. nominal 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 24.00 to 24.50 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...... 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago.. 29.04 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, fur- 
nace, 7 to 8 per cent, $29.00; 8 to 9 per 
cent, $30.50; 9 to 10 per cent, $32.50; 10 
to 11 per cent, $34.50; 11 to 12 per cent, 
$37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, - Jackson county, 
Ohio, furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $39.50: 
11 to 12 per cent, $42.00; 12 to 13 per 
cent, $44.50, 


Silvery and bessemer ferrosilicon prices 
subject to some _ shading. 
Ferroalloys 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 
per cent, tidewater, or fur- 


nace first hand and resale 100.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 
DORMER: + khan Re WEN > a5-4 owas 104.79 


Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace or tide- 

URE ASCE ah 0-0 bate ORS BBO 08 32.00: to 33.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 

tract freight allowed . 72.00 to 75.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 

per pound contained ..... 86.00 to 88.00 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 

per pound contained, del.. 10.00 to 10.25 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 

cent per pound _ estimated, 

according to analysis $3.25 to $3.75 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton .. $200.00 


+Duty paid, 
Coke 
Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville. furnace ....... .. £.00to. 3.25 
Connellsville foundry ........ 4.00 to 4.50 





New river foundry .....+s++ - 8.50to 9.00 
Wise county furnace .......- 3.75 to 4.00 
Wise county foundry ..... - 4.50to 5.00 
Alabama furnace .i.ccccecres 4.25 to 4.50 
Alabama foundry ........... 4.50 to 5.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark. N_ J., del. $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens .. 10.75 
Foundry, New England del.. 11.50 
Foundry, St. Louis ........ 11 90 
Foundry, Granite City, IIl.. 9.00 
Foundry, Alabama ......... 4.50 to 5.00 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch and larger 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown ..$35.50 to 36.00 


PRUaAaONM sd 6 seek cc coene 40.80 to 41.30 
CRIGANG, ce bi gAeebieisiow ews’ 4 35.99 to 37.90 
Forging, Pittsburgh ......... 41.90 to 42.00 
Forging, Philade'’nhia ........ 45.30 to 46.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh and Younestown.. 37.00 
SLABS 
Was hiccdwt e724 9N 4A 27 N40 


Youngstown ...s-eeeeeeeeses 35.50 to 36.00 
WILKE RODS 
Y%-inch and finer 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh ....... $45.00 to 46.00 
Wire rods, Cleveland......... 46.00 
Wire rods, Chicago .......:. 49.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55: $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 
$10 over 0.75. 


Grooved skelp, Pit sburgh 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh .. 1.90c to 2.00c 


Structural Shapes 


Prices per pound 
Structural shapes, Pittshurgh.. 1.9% c to 
Structural shapes, Phila.... 2.02c to 
Structural shapes, New York 2.04c to 
Structural shanes, Chicago .. 2.1Nc to 
Structural shapes, Cleveland.. 2.09c to 
Structural shapes, Birmingham 2.05c to 


Steel Plates 


bo DO KY DY bY PO 
bo 
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Tank plates, Pittsburgh .... 1.80c to 1.9%c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia .. 1.82c to 2.02c 
Tank plates, New York .... 1.94c to 2.04c 
Tank ‘plates, Chicago’ ........ 2.0% to 2.10c 
Tank plates, Cleveland ....... 1.99¢ to 2.N9¢c 
Tank plates, Birmingham .... 2.05c to 2.15c 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.. 1.90c to 
3ars for cold finishing, Pitts. 
Rars, soft steel. Philadelphia 2.22c to 
Bars, soft steel, New York 2.24c to 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago.. 2.UUc to 
Bars, soft steel, Cleveland 2.14c to 
Sars, soft steel, Birmingham 2.10c to 
Bars, soft steel, San Francisco 


WH KWFLMONM WN OWN LOY 
tnt oe a 
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Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh. 2.80c to 4.50c 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago ...... O03c 
Bars,.. tau. steel; amid .cccci 1.90c to 2.UUc 
Bars, reinforcing, billet, Pitts. 2.00c to 2.10c 
Bar iron, common, Phila. Cea 2.32¢ 


Bar iron, common, New York 2 

Bar iron, common, Chicago.. 2.10c to 2.15c 

Bars, forging quality, Pitts.. 2 
Hoops, Bands, Strip 
Prices per pound t.o.b. mills 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 5 in. 2.5Uc to 2.60c 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 


under: 2 Mie rcasiss.eks 2.75c to 2.90¢ 
Bands, PRtsBGPER -s400:50.0'000 2.4uc to 2.50c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality .... 2.25c to 2.50c 


Cold rolled strip steei, hard 
cuils, 14% inches and wider 
by 0.1UU-inch and _ heavier, 


base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 4.00c 
Chicago and Worcester, Mass. $3 per ton 
higher. 


Cold Finished Steel 


Prices per pound 

Cold finished steei bars, drawn 

or rolled Pittsburgh, Chi- 
CawO, COPIGRES ic es és oldies 2.70¢ 

Cold-finished steel bars, drawn 

or rolled Pittshurgh, Chi- 


cago, less carloads :....... 2.95c 
Stee: shatting, turned and pol- 
ished Pitts., .Chicago: ..... 2.70c 


Cold finished bar and shafting base Cleve- 


land $1 higher than Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
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Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis.... 27.00 to 32.59 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill .. 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Angle bars. Chicago hase .... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.. 2.70c to 2.80c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16-inch 


and smaller, Pittsburgh .... 3.00c to 3.15c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ‘ 2.80c 
Track holts, Pitts. standard.. 3.75c¢ to 4.0%c 
Track bolts, Chicago ....... 3.80¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.30¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago ........ 2.30¢ 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 


Wee EE scat ie whan theed os 2.75¢ 
Galv’d nails, 1l-inch and over 3.00c 
i OR, oR Pee ene ea 2.50c 
APMORIOE MO © 6 0di a peendss cs 2.65c 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage.. 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ....... 3.20¢ 
Barbed wire galvanized....... 3.45c¢ 
POHORGH StAUNlG 6 cacck0c6s ens 3.20¢ 
Galvanized staples .......... 3.45c¢ 
Coated nails, count keg ...... 2,10c to 2.15¢ 


Woven wire fencing (retailers) 

12% gage, 26-in. high 7 

bars and 12-in. stays per 100 

rods, f.o.b. P ittsburgh. . $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and W aukegan, Ill., $2 per 
ton over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there, Worcester and Fairfield, 
Ala. $3 higher. Duluth $4 higher. Chi- 
cago delivered price $3 higher. 


Sheets 
Prices per pound 

SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittshurgh base...... 3.40c to 3.5 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.62c to 3.87c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.60c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered .. 3.65c 

TIN MILL, BLACK 


No. 28, Pittsburgh, base..... 3.40c to 3.50¢ 
No. 28 Gary base .. 3.60¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base.... 4.50c to 4 60 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.82c to 4.92c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.70¢c 
No. 28, ‘Chicago, delivered .. 4.75¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base .... 2.60c to 2.70c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.92c to 3.02¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.80c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered .. 2.85¢ 
AUTOMOBILE eeepioin 
No. 22, Pittsburgh, base ... 4.60c 


lin Plate 
a Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base........ $5.50 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 
Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


; Sock Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel ........ 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 30 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. and Evanston, IIl., 2 
points less and $4 per ton higher 
Chicago delivered 21%4 points less and $5 

per ton higher. 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 35 ww SSM iieees cc cc ctices 38% 

Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch........ 
Seamless hot rolled,.3% to 3%-inch. 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Prices per pound 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 1.95c¢ to 2.05c 
Cut nails, f.o.b. ‘mills PPS 2.90c 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Price per pound, Pittsburgh bars 
S. A. E. Series— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel).. 4.75¢ 
3100 (nickel chromium) ...... 3.65¢ to 3.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium)..... 4.50c to 4.75c 


6100 (Chrome vanadium spring) 4.00c to 4.25c 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 3.15c to 3.50¢ 
Billets—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, gross ton at 
net ton bar price; under 4 x 4 to 24% x 
4 inch ¢@8 higher 
Chicago base price, $2 per ton above Pitts- 
burgh. 
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IRON TRADE 


Mild Interest in Scrap 


Consumers Taking Some Tonnage and Prices Hold Steady, Though Total 
Is Small— Sentiment Regarding Future Is Improving 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1192 


Chicago, Oct. 28.—Dealers in iron and 
steel scrap are experiencing a_ lively 
market in the steel grades, but it is 
strictly their own market as consumers 
generally are unwilling to buy except 
when they can pick up occasional lots 
at reasonable prices. Heavy melting 
stee] has moved up to a range of $16.50 
to $17, with some dealers paying $17 to 
cover their short position on contracts 
at $16.50. Malleable grades have stif- 
fened, although the leading consumers 
appear not to have bought recentlv. On 
the strength of dealer trading, cast bor- 
ings are quoted at $12 to $12.50, No. 2 
wrought $16.50 to $17, compressed 
sheets $13 to $13.50 and rerolling rails 
$17.50 to $18. Steel angle bars, steel 
car axles, rolled steel wheels, No. 1 ra1- 


road cast, compressed and loose sheets, 


and railroad specialties also have ad- 
vanced. The Burlington railroad is of- 
fering 9575 tons and the Chicago & Al- 
ton and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul 1000 tons each. 


Trading Light Prices Uncertain 


Boston, Oct. 28.—Scattered inquiry 
from Pennsylvania steel works serves 
to keep up mild interest in heavy melt- 
ing steel. Prices are soft and _ local 
demand is almost negligible. Several 
cars have recently been sold for shipment 
into Pennsylvania at $12 shipping point. 
One sale of a good grade of rails 
brought 313 in the recent trading. De- 
mand is less and the price of steel shaft- 
ing has dropped. One dealer is quoting 
$18.50 shipping point but in the ab- 
sence of sales the price is uncertain. 
Mixed borings and turnings are offered 
at $8.50 shipping point, with demand 
light but inquiry showing improvement. 
Recent activity in cast grades has been 
succeeded by a further lull. Strictly 
textile castings have been offered at 
$18.50 shipping point. A few sales of 
No. 1 cast and texti’e mixed have been 
made at the same figure. 


Buffalo Shows Strength 

Buffalo, Oct. 28.—A slightly stronger 
tone in iron and steel scrap is shown, 
due to better demand and larger ship- 
ments on uentracts. Heavy melting steel 
is worth around $17, with sales within 
the past week 50 cents over and under 
that average. Buyers say dealers have 
overemphasized the significance of re- 
cent rejections and reductions for quality 
shortcomings of material and insist fair 
prices are being paid. <A fair volume 
of new business is being done here and 
consumers are keeping up fair stocks. 
Dealers have heen active buvers for ship- 
ment on contracts. Hvdraulic com- 
pressed sales have been fairly large with 
prices averaging $16 to $16.50. Similar 
quotations are reported on recent sales 
of No. 1 busheling. Rails are scarce 
and cou'd be sold in quantity up to $17, 
dealers report. 

Marks Time at New York 

New York, Oct. 28.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap is featvreless, with the trade mark- 
ing time. While some substantial ton- 
naves are under negotiation, it is doubt- 
ful if there will be much buying before 


election. The only price change of the 
past week has been a reduction of 25 
cents in turnings, dealers now offering 
around $9.50 to $10, New York. 

Recent fairly good buying of heavy 
cast has subsided. Supplies are sub- 
stantial and there is little doubt a con- 
sumer desirous of a round tonnage, could 
obtain concessions. Recent buyers of 
cact scrap are the Ramapo Foundry & 
Wheel Works, Ramapo, N. Y.; the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
West Mahwah, N. J.; and the Florence 
Foundry & Machine Co., Florence, N. J. 
The latter was probably the largest pur- 
chaser, closing on at least 1000 tons. 

Little buying of melting steel has been 
noted since the Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, closed on 35,000 tons, re- 
ported in a previous issue. Dealers’ buy- 
inz prices on railroad steel or the equiv- 
alent, for that point continue to hold 
around $16, delivered. 


Buyers and Sellers Optimistic 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28.—More optimisim 
is present in the iron and_ steel scrap 
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trade both from a buying and from a 
selling standpoint. Consumers returning 
from the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute meeting in New York immediately 
commenced to sound out the market and 
a few small sales have resulted. Nego- 
tiations are being conducted quietly as 
usual for fear of the market swinging 
upward on the strength of demand. A 
few sellers have practically withdrawn 
from the market until after election, be- 
lieving they wil be able to obtain higher 
prices. A few sales of limited tonnage 
have been made, some between dealers 
at around $19 for heavy melting steel. 
The market is still quoted at $18.50 to 
$19. A nearby melter recently closed on 
2000 tons of heavy melting steel be- 
tveen these figures. Cast iron borings 
are weaker by 50 cents, nothing higher 
than $15 to $15.50 now being obtainable, 
but heavy breakable cast on the strength 
of some sales has advanced $1, to $16 
to $16.50. 


Buying Is Scattered 


Cincinnati, Oct. 28.—Trading in iron 
and steel scrap continues of scattered 
character and demand is not sufficient to 


‘absorb offering. For this reason prices 


continue to sag. Dealers have not low- 
ered quotations since a week ago. Deal- 
ers have no trouble in obtaining ton- 
nage. Railroad offerings show an in- 


(Concluded on Page 1143) 


Prices of BilletsAre Down 


Large Size Offered by Valley Makers at $35.50 —Slabs at Same Level— 
Sheet Bars $37 —Producers Still Waiting for Busin 2ss 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 1133 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28.—Buyers of semi- 
finished material in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity have been canvassing the mar- 
ket thoroughly and are unable to lo- 
cate the low quotations which have 
lately been given publication. Sheet 
bar specifications are coming in heavily 
at the $37 price and that represents the 
quotable market, although no new 
inquiries are out. Some steel producers 
will go to $36 on 4 x 4-inch reroll- 
ing billets although one or two middle 
interests possibly will sell at $35.50. 
Gn small rerolling billets, $37 is the 
minimum and some makers quote $38. 
Forging billets are quoted at $41 to 
$42 and some have contracts on their 
books at $43 against which they are 
receiving shipping instructions. No 
new inquiries for rerolling billets are 
out, although the Superior Steel Corp. 
recently has been an active purchaser 
at $37. Wire rods still are quoted at 
$45 to $46, and skelp at 1.90c to 2.00c, 
with no inquiries out. 


Covering Orders in Hand 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 28.—Consumers 
of sheet bars in this district are buying 
only such quantities as are covered by 
orders. Specifications are coming out 
from users under contract but the ton- 
nage involved is not large. While no 
inquiries are up for quotation the ask- 
ing price on this commodity is $37, mill. 
A similar situation maintains in the billet 
and slab market. Little tonnage has been 
under nevotiation for several weeks and 
current inquirv is lackine. On_ billets 
4 x 4 inch and larger, makers are ask- 


ing $35.50, and on 4 x 4 inch and 
smaller $37, producer's mill, is quoted. 


Market Is Untested 


Cleveland, Oct. 28.—The market for 
sheet bars, billets and slabs is excep- 
tionally quiet. No transactions are re- 
ported this week that would indicate 
prices here, although nominal quotations 
from one interest place sheet bars at 
$37.50 and billets and slabs at $37, mill. 
Prices quoted by some of the valley 
makers are understood to be well under 
these figures. Specifications on con- 
tracts are sufficient to maintain steady 
operations, 


Mill Prices More In Evidence 


Philadelphia, Oct. 28.—Several 
round lots of billets were sold in the 
past week. Billet sales are being made 
more on mill prices, but these are 
figured largely from a_ Pittsburgh 
base. The current market on rerollers 
is $40.80 to $41.30, delivered, Philadel- 
phia. Forging billets are $45.39 to $45.30. 


Strip Orders Heavier 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1133 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28—One or two 
makers of hot and cold-rolled strip steel 
in this territory have orders for the month 
to date 200 to 300 tons ahead of Sep- 
tember sa'es in the same period. Opera- 
tions are about 50 per cent of capacity 
although one important producer is close 
to 60 per cent. At the moment, about 
two tons »f hot strips are sold for every 
ton of cold although this ratio is not 





SS 
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unusual. The cold-rolled price, 4.00c 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills, is firmer 
than hot strip prices although in New 
England competition is particularly keen, 
especially in the New Britain, Conn., dis- 
trict. Makers find it practically impos- 
sible to mect the conditions there even 
through freight absorption. The hot 
strip prices, 2.25c to 2.50c, represent the 
full spread of the market, the minimum 
being made by certain hot strip makers 
when competing with sheet and plate 
makers on wide sizes. 


Sales at $100 


Made In English Ferromanganese— 
Varied Prices Named on Spiegel 
FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 1133 


New York, Oct. 23.—Fully 1000 tons 
of English ferromanganese have been 
sold during the past week at the new 
price of $100 duty paid tidewater and 
the market generally seems firm at this 
price. A small tonnage of German fer- 
romanganese now is enroute to this coun- 
try. The asking price on German ferro- 
manganese also is $109 duty. paid tide- 
water. A number of small sales of spie- 
geleisen have been made during the nast 
week. This business is bringing $32 to 
$33 furnace for 20 per cent metal. On 
large lots a lower price is possible. 

October shipments of ferrosilicon and 
ferrochrome have exceeded those for any 
month since March. Requirements of the 
general steel, alloy steel and tool steel 
trades are increasing and the ferroalloy 
markets are showing more life. New 
business remains light in most lines, as 
chrome and silicon consumers are under 
contract, while the tool steel trade has 
been well supplied with tungsten. Vana- 
dium sales this month have bzen ex- 
cellent. Prices are unchanged through- 
out the list of ores and alloys, 


Activity Continues To Dwindle 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28.—Sales and _ in- 
quiries for ferroalloys continue to dwin- 
dle. Except for a few single carload 
inquiries for ferromanganese, practically 
nothing is being done. On these, $100, 
\tlantic seaboard base, is being quoted 
by domestic producers, the same figure 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard, duty paid, being 
named by importers. Intimations al- 
ready are being made that further price 
advances are contemplated. 

In ferrosilicon, while the commonly 
quoted prices are $72 to $75, freight 
al'owed, FPittsbyrgh district, a lower 
price around $70 which has appeared 
in recent weeks still is being named. 
Few inquiries are out. An _ inquiry 
is current involving 400 to 1200 tons 


of spiegeleisen. The consumer pos- 
sibly will buy 400 tons for ship- 
ment over the remainder of the vear, 


or 1200 tons for shipment to April 1. 
From $32 to $33, furnace, is usually 
auoted on single carloads of the 19 to 
21 per cent material, but on 1000-ton 
inquiries $30 would be done. 


Fluorspar Is Active 


New York, Oct. 28.—Small tonnages 
of German and French fluorspar continue 
to be sold in eastern territorv. Several 
importers are sharing in this business and 
the tonnace involved is fairly large. 
Prices continue to range from $17 to 
$18 per net ton, duty paid tidewater 
for the 85 and 5 per cent grade, de- 
pending on tonnage. 
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oke Purchases Deferred 


Furnace Interests Determined To Obtain First Quarter Fuel at $3 
to $3.15—Activity Confined To Shipments on Contract 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 1133 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28.—Connellsville bee- 
hive coke activity is practically comuned 
to shipments on contracts, with an oc- 
casional new order booked. A _ nearby 
independent steel company is understood 
to have bought November tonnage from 
the same source that furnished it coke 
for October, at or near $3. One inquiry 
now is current from an active blast fur- 
nace, sometimes using West Virginia 
coke and sometimes Connellsville. It 
calls for 10,000 tons. The buyer is de- 
termined to pay no higher than $3. One 
or two inquiries also are out for the 
first quarter. Some makers refuse 
to quote below $3.25. Whatever nego- 
tiations are underway probably will be 
deferred until after election. Several 
small sales are noted in the spot market, 
one to five carloads at a time bringing 
figures all the way from $3 to $3.15. 
few medium sulphur coke sales are noted, 
usually in small lots at $2.75 to $3, 
although some first drawings recently 
v.ere sold at $2.50. 

No refineries now are inquiring. <A 
majority are covered to the end of the 
year and soire into the first quarter. 
Foundry coke buying is spasmodic, small 
orders being booked at $4 to $4.50. Ad- 
ditional orders of this grade are promised 
by foundries which have orders coming 
to them in case Coolidge is re-elected. 
No standard foundry coke is sold below 
$4, minimum. Occasional sales of pre- 
mium brands are noted at $5 and higher. 

Production in the Connellsville re- 
gion for the week ended Oct. 18 was 
84.610 tons, as compared with 82,920 
tons the preceding week, according to 
the Connellsville Courier. 


Foundry Demand Is Light 


_ New York, Oct. 28.-—Demand for 
foundry coke is. much smaller here than 
is usual at this time of the year. Hence, 
the market is receiving very little sup- 
port. Ordinary brands of beehive found- 
ry coke are bringing $4.25 to $4.50 Con- 
nellsville for spot shipment with special 
brands at $5 to $5.50. There is no con- 


tracting. On by-product foundry coke 
the market continues $10.41 delivered 
at Newark and other northern New 


Jersey consuming points. 
Orders More Numerous 

Cincinnati, Oct. 28—Coke in the Cin- 
cinnati market is stiffer than for six 
weeks. While large consumers are not 
buying there is a volume of orders for 
smal] tonnages. Demand for domestic 
coke is expanding and more orders are 
noted for foundry and furnace fuel. The 


latter is displaying more activity than 
in several months. The Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, has not as yet 


closed on its inquiry for 8000 tons of 
48-hour furnace coke for December and 
January shipment. By-product ovens re- 
port exceptionally heavy specificitions for 
the past week. Producers of Pocahontas 
coke have no free tonnages to offer for 
the halance of the year. Prices remain 
unchanged. While the market on New 
River foundry coke ranges from $850 to 
$9 ovens, some brands are availxtle at 
$6.50 to $7 ovens. Producers of high 
silicon iron are testing out the market 


for their first quarter coke requirements. 


Purchases Are Frequent 


St. Louis, Oct. 27.—Demand_ for 
foundry coke continues active. While 
sales are confined to small lots, or- 


dering is frequent. By-product manu- 
facturers report improvement in the 
demand from the West and Southwest, 
there being general disposition § to 
stock up for the winter. Little interest 
is manifested in eastern coke, all 
local requirements being supplied by the 
by-product interests. Prices are un- 
changed on all grades and sizes. 


Market Slightly Improved 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 27.—Inde- 
pendent coke producers in the South are 
shipping considerable of their product 
out of the home territory, One com- 
pany moving upwards of 100) tons 
daily. The Black Creek Coal Co. has 60 
beehive coke ovens in operation at 
New Castle. Quotations for coke still 
range from $4.50 to $5. It is expected 
that immediately after election a gen- 
eral improvement in conditions will be 
noted. The iron and steel manufactur- 
ing companies have a large tonnage 
of coke on hand. 


September Auto Output 
Shows Some Gain 


Washington, Oct. 28.—The production 
of automobiles in September as reported 
to the department of commerce by 205 
manufacturers amounted to 288,008 pas- 
senger cars and trucks. The number 
of passenger cars was 257,947 and of 
trucks, 30,061. For the first time since 
February truck output in September was 
greater than a corresponding month in 
1923. The production of cars and trucks 
during the month was 3 per cent greater 
than the August total and 17 per cent 
greater than it was at the bottom level 
of the year in June. The output for 
nine months amounted to 2,828,156 against 
3,032,083 ‘n the same period of 1923. 
The monthly record of output follows: 


Passenger Cars 


1922 1923 1924 
JaRU ocs.c cede 81,696 223,822 287,353 
PORCURle Gicacescgean 109,171 254,782 336,374 
Mated is ciunacxenaes 152,962 319,789. 348,356 
Ad > asvweieaedlegan 197,224 344,661 337,045 
BOOT 5.22 nneecacutenen 232,462 350,460 279,453 
TN: «ad cadence 163,053 337,442 217,943 
DERE sss cdaneeca eae 225.103 297.413 237,668 
Ce Pe ye 249,498 314,431 251,551 
September ....sceens 187,711 298,964 257,947 
ROONEY sc cccccuccas © 217,582 335,041 ccc 
November .....ecees 215,362 284,939 ..... . 
mpecember ..ccseusas BOmCIG BIS ATA cc ccts 
*Revised. 
Trucks 
1922 1923 1924 
er) 9,596 19,732 28,925 
ee, Meee «. 13,566 22,173 vas 
SS eae 20,036 35,284 34,118 
0 ae ae 22.665 38,085 36,156 
eS eee 24,120 43.730 33,412 
pe eee 26,354 41,173 27,874 
SRR. 0 eadine « oe cin 22.083 30.692 25.235 
ON os dn no oka 24,711 30,872 27,510 
September .........- 19,495 28.578 30,061 
October eee vig EE kee aeedes 
November ....++0-. S067 «GR BTt i vecas 
DCCemORE «.s onc.09eeee 20,394 27,762 ..6.: 
*Revised. 
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IRON TRADE 


ar Situation Stronger 


Hint of Advance of $2 Causes Some Consumers to Buy — Waiting for 
Election Still Prevents G neral Activity 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 1133 


Chicago, Oct. 28.—Appraisals of the 
soft steel "bar market are varied, with 
some makers reporting continuance of 
increased buying that has characterized 
the past month. sut the market as a 
ives cvidence or a waiting at- 
titude by many buyers in view of the 
proxim.ty of e.ection. Freight car build- 
ers and the railroads are still the most 
noticeable buyers. A few of the larger 
consumers in general lines appear to have 
sensed that a favorable election will mean 
higher prices and have protected them- 
mplement manufacturers have 
submitted improved specifications. One 
producer observes that the downward 
tendency in price has been stopped and 
that any change will be upward. Another 
producer has been giving consideration 
to an advance of $2, feeling that it has 
booked all the business it wants at 
present ‘evels. However, a range of 
2.09 to 2.10c, Chicago, still prevails. 

A slight stiffening is claimed in rail 
steel bars and the least that 
done is said to be 2.00c, mill, or 203c, 
Chicago. One maker not in the Chi 


has been asking 


: | 
seives. 


cago district 
2.10c, mill. Bookings are fair. 

One maker of bar iron is pressed to 
maintain single turn operations four days 
a wee, ind this about describes the bar 
iron situation. Nether improvement nor 
a recession can be discerned. The quo 
unchanged at 2.10c to 2.15c, 


proper 


tation is 
Chicago. 
Boston Sales Improve 


Boston, Oct. 2&8—Total bar sales 
in the greater Boston district during 
the past week showed marked im 


provement. A leading seller entered a 
tonnage fully 50 per cent above that of 
the previous week. Other mills report 
sales although less 
remain nominally 
shading has come 


an increase in 
pronounced. Prices 
unchanged though 
to light in scattered instances. A two 
ear sale at 2.365c delivered has been 
confirmed. 


Buffalo Buying Lightly 

Buffalo, Oct. 28.—Bar buying is on 
a restricted scale with users taking 
in only such material as they expect 
to consume within 30 days, as a rule. 
Prices are steady, averaging 2.265c, 
Buffalo, which is equivalent to the old 
200c P'ttshureh base. 

Price Advance Intimated 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 28.—Intimations of $2 
advance in merchant steel bars, making 
the maximum figure 2.10c, f.o.b. Pitt 
burgh district mills, has had -the effect 
of causing a number of customers to send 
in orders and specifications. One steel 
interest yesterday booked orders for 4000 
tons at 2.00c. Smaller orders were .e 
ceived by various sellers here and recent 
bookings have been heavier than in the 
preceding twe weeks. For several weeks, 
specifications have been coming in in 
small lots for current needs as bu ers 
believed they were in the midst of a 
falling market. These now are changing 
their ettitude. While reports of 1.9% 


tave been current on steel bars, it is 
understood this figure applied only when 
bars were bought in éonjunction with 





large lots of other structural material or 
by large railroad car builders. 

Refined iron bars are unchanged 2,90c 
to 3.00c being the prevailing quotations, 
with up ‘o 4.50c quoted on double re 
fined iron. Demand is slightly better. 

Prices Show More Strength 

Cleveland, Oct. 28.—A stronger tone is 
apparent in the steel bar market. Prices 
are _ stiffer. Where 2.09c, Cleveland, 
equivalent to 1.90c, Pittsburgh was avail- 
able on attractive lots recently, this ap- 
pears now more difficult to obtain and 
the market is crystallizing on a basis of 
2.19c, delivered, or 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Orders are coming in freely in smaller 
lots and the total shows some gain over 
the corresponding period last month. Ac- 
tion on some larger tonnages is being 
deferred, pending the approaching elect’on. 
A spring manufacturer who has been fig- 
uring on 12,000 tons of carbon and alloy 
steel for 1925 delivery, has not yet closed 
though it is reported to have had several 
quota‘ions beyond Jan. 1, at least for 
the first quarter. Some mills are ask- 
ing at least $2 per ton advance for that 
period over the' current market. Hoop; 
and bands of regular character are un- 
changed at 2.40c to 2.50c Pittsburgh with 
wide bands going down to 2.10c to 2.15c, 
Pittsburgh base. 

Independent manufacturers have adopted 
the new base price at Cleveland on cold- 
finished steel and shafting which is now 
placed $1 per ton higher than Pittsburgh 
or Chicago. This makes the Cleveland 
price 275c against 2.70c for Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 

Cold-Firished Buying Fair 

Pittsburgh. Oct. 28.—For three or four 
weeks cold-finished steel bar buying has 
been quiet. Purchases have been limited 
but producers claim this was natural dur- 
ing a period of readjuctrrent. Cold 
finishers have not been ordering because 
they expected lower figures and their 
customers have felt the same way. The 
introduction of 275c base at Cleveland, 
an advance of $1 per ton, by the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. is exerting a help- 
ful influence. The market here is quoted 
at 2.70c vtih a 25-cent differential for 
less-than-carload quantities. Buying. is 
by diversified industries, with the auto- 
motive trade holding up its end. 


Nut, Bolt, Rivet Orders 
Are Growing 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1194 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28.—Orders for nuts 
and bolts gained last week and_ the 
present week bids fair to maintain the 
same ratio of increase. Manufacturers, 
structural shops and railroad car shops, 
have figured as purchasers, jobbers hav- 
in previously stocked.up at third greater 
prices. Contracts taken since the first 
of the month have all been at the higher 
leve's represented by the discount of 69 
and 10 off nn laree machine bolts. Rivet 
business last week was not. strikinelv 
large. orlv a few small orders being 
booked including several single carloads. 
However, 2:60c remains the firm price 
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here. Occasionally small establishments 
have offered concessions below cost but 
most makers refuse to sell at a loss. 
Practically all regular customers of rivet 
producers in this vicinity are under con- 
tract at 2.60c. The discount on small 
rivets is still unclarified, for while 70, 
10 and 5 off is considered the regular 
market, numerous other quotations have 
been current, concessions of 5 or 10 
per cent being made. Nut, bolt and rivet 
makers are operating about 40 per cent 
of capacity. 
Cleveland Made Base on Rivets 

Cleveland, Oct. 28.—Bolts and _ nuts 
are b2ing so!d by makers here on prices 
based at Chicago and Pittsburgh. Con- 
sumers east of the Ohio-Indiana line are 
quoted a Pittsburgh base price while west 
of the line a.Chicago base price is quot- 
ed. One large marker is quoting Pacific 
coast consumers a price based at Pitts- 
burgh, this because of the fact it ships 
by water. 

The leading rivet manufacturer is grad- 
ually working away from Pittsburgh 
as a base and has done business f.o.b. 
Cleveland and Chicago, although Pitts- 
burgh still acts as a base in a majority 
of sales. 

A good volume of orders is being re- 
ceived by rivet makers and the _ pre- 
election uncertainty is thought to be 
holding back considerable business. Prices 
are firm at 2.69c Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh, and 2.75c Chicago on large rivets 
and 70, 10 and 5 off Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh and 70 and 10 off Chicago on 
small rivets. 


Marking-time in Evidence 


1 
/ 


Chicago, Oct. 28.—New business in 
bolts and nuts is a trifle off but 
makers attribute it wholly to the 
approach of election. While a few 
Detroit automotive interests are fair 
buyers, a Majority are below normal. 
Prices are said to be firm on the 
basis of 60 and 10 off for large ma- 
chine bolts, 70 and 10 off for small 


rivets and $2.75 for large rivets. 


Hoop Demand Is Spotty 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1133 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28\—Hoop and band 
demand is spotty, small orders being 
the rule. One maker reports ability to 
make relatively few sales in these 
sizes, while others state that mills 
-olling hoon and band sizes are the 
busiest in their hot strip departments. 
Hoops usually are quoted at 2.50c to 
2.60c, with 2.75c¢ and higher applying 
on the narrow s‘zes. Bands are quoted 
at 2.40c to 2.50c. 


Iron Buyers Showing 


More Confidence 


(Concluded from Page 1132) 


chine shops, and indications are that the 
total melt this month will show a 
good gain over the preceding month, and 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

Sales of pif iron during the past 
several davs total around 9500 tons. Of 
this amount 6909 tons was sold by the 
St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., 3000 
tons of basic goine to a nearby Illinois 
rrelter, and approximately 1500 tons of 
foundry to local stove builders, with the 
remainder to job plants and miscellane- 
ous users. An engine builder took 200 




















veh 
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tons for balance of year shipment, and 
a western Missouri melter purchased 300 
tons of southern iron for prompt de- 
livery. Southern iron seems to be firmly 
esteb'ished at $17.50 to $18, and northern 
at $20.50 to $21. The leading local pro- 
ducer continues to quote $21.50 to $22, 
f.o.b. Granite City. 


Buying Movement Believed Near 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 27.—Orders 
and inquiries for pig iron from outside 
the home territory are light in number 
and tonnage. Practically all of the busi- 
ness being transacted now is in the home 
section. Purchasing is in lots ranging 
from one car to 500 tons. A pre-election 
lull is noted, but the belief is expressed 
that within a few weeks a buvine move- 
ment will be started. Quotations are 
given at $18 for No. 2 foundry i 


iron. 
Some sales are being made at $18.50. 


Buyers Picking Up Bargains 

Philadelphia, Oct. 28—Steady buying 
by the United States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
and R. D. Wood & Co., making large 
totals, features the pig iron market here. 
These interests are picking up bargains 
here and there. The Wood company is 
reported to have bought a substantial ton- 
nave of foreign iron. The Pennsylvania 
railroad is inquiring for 1000 to 2000 
tons of No. 2X iron and high man- 
ganese iron for first quarter, and prob- 
ably will buy 5000 to 8000 tons. The 
Sun Shipbuilding Corp., which inquired 
for 1500 tons of foundry iron for the 
next six months has not yet purcnased. 

Eastern foundry minimum — seems 
$20.50, base furnace, while sales are 
heing made at $21, 
is 50 cents to. $1 higher than a week 
or two ago. Several moderate lots of 
low phosphorus iron were sold, both 
copper-free and copper-bearing, at un- 
changed prices. Basic is featureless. Vir- 
ginia foundry iron continues $24, base 
furnace. 

Lavino Furnace Co., last week blew 
in its furnace at Marietta, Pa., on ferro- 
manganese, making three furnaces now 
active for that company on this metal, 
the other two being at Lebanon, Pa., 
and Reusens, Va. 


Wire Demand Good 


Some Irregularities Develop But Sit- 
uation Is Little Changed 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1133 


Chicago, Oct. 28.—Wire and wire prod- 
ucts makers are experiencing a moderate 
pre-election decline in business although 
a few buyers are looking ahead and plac- 
ing some forward business. Nails are 
moving well. Barbed wire and fencing 
tor fall delivery are improving. The lead- 
ing maker’s western delivered prices are 
2.60c, base’ Waukegan and Joliet, for plain 
wire and 2.85c, base Joliet and Waukegan, 
for wire nails. 


No Marked Change Noted 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28.— Conditions in 
wire products show no marked changx 
from a week ago although prices are 
slightly firmer. Plant oneratinns cen- 
tinue about 60 per cent of capacity in 
this territory with nail specificat.ou, fair 
and wire demand limited. Relatively little 
fencing is beine sold. Base. prices at 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh are unchanvsed 
at 2.50c on plain wire and 2.75c on wire 
nails. 


base. The market . 
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Plate Tonnages Figured 


B. & O. Car Repairs Call for 15,000 Tons—New Lake Boat Will Need 
5000 —Moderate Buying Elsewhere—Prices Lack Firmness 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1133 


Philadelphia, Oct. 28.—Recent improve- 
ment in plate buying has maintained 
operations of eastern mills at 50 per 
cent or greater. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road placed additional tonnage, said to 
involve requirements for 50 locomotives 
to be built at Altoona, Pa. The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works now is bidding on 50 
locomotives for the Wabash. Eastern 
mills are paving more attention to mill 
prices, but this appears to be due more 
to a desire to lose no more money than 
necessary ruther than a desire to elim- 
inate Pittsburgh plus. The current 
market is 1.50c to 1.60c, base Pittsburgh, 
but mills are refusing business which 
would bring a mill price lower than 
1.65c to 1.70c. ; 

Plate Prices Lower 

Boston, Oct. 28.—Eastern plate mills 
quoting mill prices for delivery into 
New England have caused keen com- 
petition in this district and prices have 
dropped rapidly until at present plates 
are obtainable at 1.965c delivered, or 
1.60c base Pittsburgh. Sales are not 
heavy but inquiry shows increased 
volume. 


Moderate Buying Still Rules 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 28.—Moderate buy- 
ing still is the rule among purchasers 
of steel plates for tanks, boilers and 
fire boxes. However, some buyers give 
indication of more interest and _ steel- 
makers are talking of an advance of 
$2 per ton. No large inquiries are be- 
fore the trade for oil storage tanks 
although some plates for barges may 
be purchased soon. The Dravo Con- 
tracting Co., Neville Island, is low 
hidder on 12 barges for the Mississippi 
River commission, Memphis, Tenn., 
taking about 3000 tons. Bids originally 
were filed on five barges on which the 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.,, 
Chester, Pa., was low bidder. One 
blast furnace job involving about 1500 
tons has been placed with a_ local 
fabricating shop, but the final details 
are not as yet arranged. Small projects 
in¢luding one or two oil tanks, in- 
volving about 200 tons of plates, are 
fairly numerous. Some of _ the boiler 
shops occasionally order 100-ton lots. 
Plates are unchanged at 1.80c to 1.90c, 
with the tendency upward. 

Car Repair Tonnage Wanted 

Cleveland, Oct. 28.—Large steel _ re- 
quirements are pending for car repairs 
for the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, these 
amounting to 15,000 tons and made up in 
two lots of 8000 and 7000 tons, respec- 
tively. This is the principal plate re- 
quirement now in sight. Another im- 
portant prospective tonnage is for a new 
ore freighter for the Cleve'and Cliffs Iroo 
Co. which is now being negotiated with 
lake yards. About 5000 tons of steel 
will be required. Another lake freighter 
for New York irterests is reported to be 
taking form. Miscellaneous orders for 
plates are keping up in fair volume. 
Prices show no improvement, ranging 
from 1.99c to 2.09c, delivered Cleveland, 
ecuivalent to 1.80c to 1.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh. The lowest prices reported have 





been on locomotive 


steel 


tive extras are involved. 
Specifying, Not Buying 

Chicago, Oct. 28.—Tank fabricators’ 
activity in the plate market has been 
on the side of specifying against con- 
tracts rather than on new buving. The 
large oil country business in tanks still 
is pending. Car builders have been less 
active factors the past week. 
not suffered ap- 
prec:ably in the past week, and basic 
conditions are better than the volume of 


tion of plates has 


buying indicates, 


where 


attrac- 


Produc- 


One producing in- 


terest is considering stiffening its price 
while another predicts that any change 
will be in an upward direction. The 


range at 
2.10c, Chicago. 


Steel 


this time continues 


. s 
Corporation s 


2.00c to 


Net 


Shows a Decline 


Third quarter earnings of the United 


States Steel 
718.415, 


public Tuesday. 


Corp. 


amounted 
according to the report 


In the preceding quarter 


to $30,- 


made 


the earnings were $41,381,039 and in the 
third quarter of 1923 they were $47,- 


053,680. The 


upon common 


company 
an extra dividend of 


again declared 
50 cents 
stock together with the 


a_ share 


regular quarterly dividends of 1% per 
cent on common and of 1% per cent 
all deductions and 


on preferred. After 


regular and 


extra dividends 


the state- 


ment reveals a deficit of $122,102. This 
compares with a surplus reported for the 
quarter ended June 30 and with a surplus 


of $15,078.479 in 
ter of 1923. 
The earnings for 


the September 


quar- 


the third quarter 


compared with the second quarter of 
1924 and the corresponding period last 
year, follows: 
Third Second Third 
quarter quarter quarter 
1924 1924 1923 
Lear 11,096,288 *$16,048,911 $15,767,003 
August 10,773,079 13,419,194 16,997,467 


September .. 10,845,693 
Total  earn- 
ings after 
operating 
and main- 
tenance ex- 
penses and 
taxes ... 30,718,415 
Depreciation 
and __ sink- 
ing fund 10,853,513 
Net income 19,864,902 
Interest and 


bond pre- 
mium .. 4,786,792 
Balance ... 15,078,110 


Dividends: 


Preferred . 6,304,919 
Common . 6,353,781 
Common 
extra . 2,541,512 
Less addi- 
tion coco e8eeen8e 
Balance for 
surplus **122,102 
*Aprii, May and June 
“Deficit. 


11,912,934 


4 


_ 


,381,039 


12,770,715 
28,610,324 


8,575,079 


14,289,210 


47,053,680 


4,917,976 


10,000,000 
6,349,235 


in second quarter. 


Net profits of the Air Reduction Co. 
for the third quarter of 1924 were $350,- 
040 compared with $655,703 in the same 


period of last year. 


The gross income 


during the quarter was $2,082,390 com- 


pared with $2,588,890. 
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Concrete Sales Are Small 


Projzct at Oakland, Cal.. to Take 5000 Tons—Philadelphia Subway 
Contract Let Involving 2000 Tons—Road Work Is Potential 


REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago, Oct. 28.—Demand for 
reinforcing bars continues brisk, but 
the price situation is not satisfactory. 
Contractors’ bids are in on secton 3 
of the South Water street double-deck- 
ing and plans for section 1 have just 
these sections aggregate 
1500 tons of sellers have 
just received plans for the concrete 
work on the Hotel Morrison addition, 
for which Holabird & Roche, 104 
South Michigan avenue, are architects 
Plans for the Union League club 
building are expected shortly. The 300 
tons in the Kinzie building, for which 
David Saul Klafter, 64 West Randolph 
street, is architect, are expected to go 
rail steel. Considerable Illinois road and 
bridge work comes up at Springfield, 
Nov. 12 and 26. It is reported that 
the 240 tons of bars in the Crane Co. 
plant addition were bought for less 
than 2.00c, Chicago warehouse. The 
range on reinforcing bars continues 


been issued; 
bars. Bar 


200c to 2.15c; Chicago warehouse, 
although some recent lettings seem 
to provide justification for a wider 


spread. 
Will Buy In Spring 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28 projects 
requiring large tonnages of concrete 
bars are in the formative stage, and 
many will not be closed until spring. 
About 1200 tons will be required for the 
University of Pittsburgh stadium here 
but this will not be bought now. New 
steel concrete bars are quoted at 2.00c 
ilthough some dealers still are trying to 
obtain 2.10c. 


Some 


Little Inquiry Is Out 
Buffalo, Oct. 28.—Little new inquiry 
is out for reinforcing bars. One lot 
of about 300 tons, for a Buffalo school, 
is pending. Several highway contracts 
will be awarded early in November, 
involving several hundred tons of bars. 
Prices on mill shipment average 2.10c, 
> 96. 


Pittsburgh and on stock bars, 2.25¢ 


Fall Lull 
Cincinnati, Oct. 28.—Sales of con- 
crete bars declined during the past 
week. Apparently the fall lull now is in 
full swing. Many projects now are 
being held up, presumably until after 
the election. One dealer reports having 
placed several small orders in the In- 
dianapolis and Columbus districts and 
practically the only new inquiry re- 
ported is in the Cincinnati district. The 
ferro Concrete Construction Co. is in 
quiring for 400 tons for the new addi- 
tions to the Alms hotel, Cincinnati for 
which it has the general contract. 
number of other jol 


In Full Swing 


bs involving 50 to 
100 ton lots are pending. The price on 
bars for shipment out of warehouse is 
3.30c¢ base Cincinnati. 

Reservoir To Take Large Tonnage 

Seattle, Oct. 25.—Bids have been 
opened on the American Falls reservoir 
project, American Falls, Ida., requir- 
ing 1188 tons of reinforcing steel, in 
addition to 420 tons of structurals and 


PRICES, PAGE 1133 


other materials. Construction activity 
is calling for considerable tonnage, 
although individual lots are small. Ger- 
man bars are offered at 1.80c, but the 
low price for domestic is 2.35c. Ware- 
housemen are maintaining 3.25c. 


5000-Ton Lot To Be Bought 


San Francisco, Oct 25.—Featuring 
recent awards of reinforcing bars is 
the placing of 1000 tons for the Hills 
Bros. warehouse, the contract going 
to Edw. L. Soule Co. Mills and distri- 
butors are working on a 2.50c, base for 
carload lots on bars. Pending con- 
crete business totals about 5000 tons. 
Within 60 days bids will be called for 
nearly 5090 tons of reinforcing steel 
for the Estuary tube between Oakland 
and Alameda, Cal. 


Bids Rejected On 19,000 Tons 


Cleveland, Oct. 28.—Of chief inter- 
est in the local reinforcing concrete 


bar market is the rejection of proposi- 
tions of several mills made in connec- 
tion with the inquiry by the Cleveland 
Union Terminals Co. for 19,000 tons, to 
be spread over five years delivery. A 
limited amount of several hundred’ tons 
will be purchased for immediate needs 
only. Small work continues to consti- 
tute the bulk of going business, with 
several fabricators reporting the largest 
bookings of the week under 50 tons each. 
Prices on new steel bars continue weak 
and untested at 2.09c to 2.19c, Cleveland, 
equivalent to 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Rails steel bars are at 1.90c, mill with 
lower possibly on an attractive lot. Bars 
out of warehouse continue at 2.25c, 
Pittsburgh to 3.10c, Cleveland. 


Prices Stiffen At Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Oct. 28—Concrete bar 
prices are somewhat stiffer here with the 
usual mill lots going at 2.10c to 2.15c, 
Pittsburgh, with 2.00c, Pittsburgh, oc- 
casionally being done on large lots. 
Stock prices are 2.15c to 2.30c, base 
Pittsburgh, with numerous fair sales re- 
ported at the latter figure. Philadelphia 
warehouse prices are around 2.75c, base 
Philadelphia. 

Inquiries for concrete bars current in 
the Philadelphia district total fully 5000 


tons. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


Awerde. thin ~ qeelt - 8 obs asic isi 1,790 tons 
Maras tat: WOR 4.aa)d isd s 6 ie ive 2,580 tons 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 1,520 tons 


10 tons, Hills Bros. warehouse, Steuart and 
Harrison streets, San Francisco, to Edw. L. 
Sou'e Co.;: A. J. Walker, general contractor. 

450 tons, Illinois road work, to Olney J. Dean 
& Co. 

240 tons, additions to Crane Co., Chicago, to 
Kalman Steel Co.; general contract to Star- 
rett Bros., 160 North LaSalle street, Chicago. 

100 tons, misce!’aneous work including one car- 
load fer the p'ant of the Findlay Clay Pot 
Co., Washington, Pa., to the Concrete Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, through the Austin Co., 
Cleveland, general contractor. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


19,000 tons, requirements for five years for 
Union Terminals Co. project, Cleveland; mill 
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propositions rejected. Limited tonnage will be 
purchased for immediate needs. 

4500 to 5000 tons, reinforcing steel for Estuary 
tube between Oakland and Alameda, Cal.; 
bids in about 60 days; Geo. A. Posey, chief 
engineer Oakland, Cal. 

2000 tons, second unit of Broad street subway, 
Philadelphia, general contractor, Patrick Mc- 
Govern, Inc., New York. 

1200 tons, University of Pittsburgh athletic sta- 
dium, Pittsburgh; order to be placed next 
spring. 

400 tons, plant building for the Capstan Glass 
Co., South Connellsville, Pa., general contract 
awarded the Austin Co., Cleveland; bars to 
be bought this week. 

400 tons, new addition for Hotel Alms, Cincin- 
nati; general contractor, Ferro Concrete Con- 
struction Co. 

300 tons, school, Buffalo, N. Y.; pending. 

300 tons, Pelham Court apartment, Philadelphia ; 
pending, 

250 tons, hotel for Easton, Pa.; pending. 

225 ge Alameda high school, Alameda, Cal. ; 
bids in. 

200 tons, road work in New York; to be 
awarded early in November. 

169 tons, revised plans for warehouse for 
Chicago Civic Opera Co.; Graham, Anderson, 
Probst & White, 80 E. Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, architects. 

150 tons, Austin Y. M. C. A., Chicago: Berlin 
& Swern, 19 South La Salle street, Chicago, 
architects. Tdentical plans cut soon for 
Eng'ewood Y. M. C. A.. Chicago. 

105 tons, culverts. state highway commission, 
Montgomery, Ala.; bids in. 

109 tons. Congregational church, Berkeley, Cal. ; 
bids in. 

Tonnage unstated. addition to Morrison hotel, 
Chicago; plans iust issued by Ho'abird & 
Roche, 104 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

Tonnage unstated, theater at Ashland avenue 
and West Seventv-ninth street. Chicago for 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy Co.. 202 South State 
street, Chicago; nlans by Newhoure & Bern- 
ham, 4623 Drexel boulevard, Chicago. 

Tonnage wnstated, contractors tids to be 
opened Nov. 24 on 163 miles of road work 
by the denartment of public works and 
bui'dings, division of highways, Soringfield, 
Ill.; bids Nov. 12 and 26 on bridges. 


Pipe Orders 


Small But Aggregate Is Good—Electric 
Conduit Cut $6 A Ton 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1133 AND 1194 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28—Miscellaneous pine 
erders and_ specifications received by 
sellers from the irregular trade on stand- 
ard full «eight merchant pine keep up 
well. While individually these orders 
cannot be called large. the aggregate is 
of sufficient marnitude to enable pipe 
makers to maintain a 65 to 70 per cent 
operating schedule. Todav the largest 
rrodreers of rigid electric conduit in 
the Mahoning valley inaugurated a 3- 
point reduction in price or $6 per ton. 

Boiler tubes are weak as to price but 


increasing demard is’ bringing about 
wore strength and makers exrect that 


they shortly will he ab’e to obtain prices 
more nearly in line with the published 
schedules. 


Seasonal Influences Dull Market 


New York, Oct. 28.—Seasonal in- 
fluences continue to be felt in the local 
cast iron pipe market. While far from 
dull, trading is not as active as a 
month ago, and deliveries particularly 
on smaller sizes are easier. Prices con- 
tinue unchanged. no downward move 
yet having develoned. 

A large oil company in the Philadel- 
phia district is inquiring for 3400 tons 
of line pipe. 

Private Buying Fair 

Chicago, Oct. 28.—Advertised lettings 

of cast iron pipe continue to decline 


but private huving is fair and is par- 
tially neutralizing the decline. Detroit 
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opens bids this week on 2000 tons. Con- 
tractors’ lettings about to be passed on 
to pipe makers include 400 tons at Ros- 
elle, Ill., 100 tons at Elmhurst, IIl., and 
150 tons at La Grange Park, Ill. Pipe 
prices are not so firm and the quota- 
tion on 6-inch pipe and over is $49.20 
to $50.20 delivered, Chicago, with the 
customary $4 differential for 4-inch pipe. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
announced effective today an increase of 
3 points in the discount on rigid con- 
duit pipe which is equivalent to a re- 
duction of $6 a ton. 


1500-ton Pipe Order Awarded 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 27.—Few 
lettings are being reported by cast 
iron pipe producers of gas and water 
but present activity will continue 
through the balance of the year. Quo- 
tations are firm. Inquiries are being re- 
received which show winter buying 
of pipe will be good. Shipments of 
cast iron pipe from the Birmingham 
district are steady. The Union Pacific 
railroad announced distribution of 1500 
tons between the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., and National 
Cast iron pipe companies here. 


38,000-Ton Project Planned 


San Francisco, Oct. 25.—Pipe markets 
in this district are more active with 
awards ‘n Long Beach, Cal., featuring 
recent business. That city awarded 2565 
tons of 8 to 30-inch pipe to the Un:ted States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., and 
275 tons, 16-inch to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. Several projects are pending in 
California involving approximately 1700 
tons of pipe. After 16 months of in- 
vestigation, the engineering board of the 
Eastbay Municipal Utilities district, on 
the east side of San Francisco bay, has 
recommended the Mokelumne project, 
which if passed by the voters on Nov. 
4, and the bond issue approved, will in- 
volve 38,000 tons of 60 and 72-inch 
pipe. 

Distributors of pipe in this district 
are slashing prices on out of stock ma- 
terial, and on smaller sizes from 10 to 
15 per cent off is being named. Prices 
have dropped from $45 base of several 
weeks ago to $40 base, at Seattle. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


2665 tons, 8 to 30-ifch class B pipe for Long 
Beach, Cal., to United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& kboundry Co. 

1500 tons, Union Pacific railroad, to National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. and United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

350 tons, Berkeley, Cal., to the 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


National 
5 tons, of 16-inch class B pipe for Long 
Beach, Cal., to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


2000 tons 6-inch, Detroit; bids close Oct. 31. 

1500 tons, First avenue south project, Seattle, 
Wash; general contract to J. L. Smith; 30- 
inch pipe. 

750 tons, 5/16-inch plates for Seattle pipe line; 
bids in; Steel Tank & Pipe Co. low bidder 
for 30-inch line. 

637 tons, 48inch class A pipe for San Fer- 
nando Valley intercepting river, Glendale, 
Cal.; bids in. 

580 tons, 4 to 14-inch class B pipe and 6, 8, 
and i0-inch deLavaud pipe for Lincoln, Cal. ; 
bids in. 

258 tons, 6, 8, and 10-inch pipe for Monrovia, 
Cal.; bids in, 

250 tons, 48-inch pipe, 4150 lineal feet, for 
Santa Carbena @rrigation district, Fresno, 
Cal.; bids Nov. 12; W. D. Harrington, resi- 
dent engineer, Tracy, Cal. 

110 tons, Santa Anna, Cal., 4 and 6-inch class 
B; bids opened. 

Tonnage unstated, 12 miles of 4 and 8-irich 
pipe, Litchfield, Ill.; bids to be asked shortly. 
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Sheet Sales About Normal 


Leading Makers in Pittsburgh in Good Position—Val ey Bookings Main- 
tain Op:rations Over 60 Per Cent—Price Ideas Firm 
@ SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1133 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 28.—Urgent 
shipments of sheet tonnage by some con- 
sumers has led one maker to expand 
his rolling schedule. Some _ producers 
have been cutting into their backlogs 
in excess of incoming business and have 
curtailed their operating rate. From a 
general standpoint, however, producers 
are booking sufficient business to main- 
tain the district rate of operations above 
60 per cent. While the majority of pro- 
ducers are avoiding the Chicago market 
in soliciting business a few are consign- 
ing tonnage to consumers there who have 
been custorrers of long standing. An 
attractive order of full pickled sheets re- 
cently was placed with a maker here by 
a western buyer at a price which pre- 
dominates in this district. This grade is 
not manufactured in the Chicago terri- 
tory. While Chicago makers are report- 
ed to have an attractive backlog, little 
tonnage from western buyers is being 
placed here. The majority of the ton- 
nage coming off the mills here is being 
shipped into the eastern and southern 
markets. Buying by Detroit consumers 
is somewhat better. Specifications for all 
grades of sheets received late last week 
and the forepart of this by certain 
mills were gratifying. In other direc- 
tions, however. buyers still are hesitant 
and mills find it difficult to determine 
rolling schedules a week in advance. 
While sore producers recently were of- 
fering black tonnage at 3.40c and gal- 
vanized at 4.50c, there now is a tendency 
to tighten up. Some producers are 
quoting on the basis of either mill or 
delivered, or both according to condi- 
tions. Competitive quotations in the 
Pittsburgh district are being met by some 
trakers here who are naming 2.60c to 
2.70c on blue annealed. 3.40c to 3.50c 
on black and 4.50c to 4.60¢ on galvanized, 
Pittsburgh, but the majority of sales 
are made at the maximum figures. 


Bookings Are Practically Normal 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28—Some of the 
prominent sheetmakers in this vicinity 
report that bookings for the month to 
date are practically normal and repre- 
sent almost average- capacity. Others 
are booking considerably less than 
their capacity, encountering hesitancy 
everywhere and an inclination to defer 
buying. All sheetmakers are becoming 
keen watchers for business in their im- 
mediate localities. This is one of the 
immediate results of the abolishment 
of the Pittsburgh plus method of 
quoting prices, since to seek business 
at more distant points increases the 
necessity for freight absorption, with a 
reduction in profit. Sheet operations are 
in the neighborhood of 70 per cent of 
capacity, with the leading interest 
slightly less than that, about 68 per 
cent. Earlier in the month some large 
orders for blue annealed sheets were 
placed involving up to in excess of 
7000 tons at a time and while the 
pending car business promises more 
orders of this character, only one 
order was receivel during the past 
week involving slightly more than 1000 
tons. This seller is maintaining the 2.70c 
price on blue annealed sheets although 





a 2.60c price appears now and then 
in other directions. Additional gal- 
vanized sheets for car roofs have lately 
been ordered and more are scheduled 
for placing in the immediate future 
since the railroads are giving more and 
more attention to the repairing of their 
equipment as well as to replacements. 
From 4.60c to 4.70c represents the 
market on galvanized. No quotations 
below 3.40c f.o.b., Pittsburgh district 
mills, on black sheets have been current 
here, notwithstanding reports of a 3.35c 
price appearing in the East. Some 
wakers will not go below  3.50c. 
Occasional orders for full-finished au- 
tomobile sheets in lots of 1000 to 
1500 tons at a time are being inquired 
for and occasionally placed, but this 
branch of steel consuming is on the 
wane. One inquiry is current for 1200 
tons for January and February de- 
livery but producers will not quote 
the present price of 4.60c beyond Dec. 
31. Books are not yet opened for the 
first quarter. Intimations of price 
advances for that period are becoming 
more general. 


Price Talk Is Firmer 


Chicago, Oct. 28—One maker of steel 
sheets believes that costs and the present 
general condition of the market warrant 
quotations better than 2.80c base Gary and 
Indiana Harbor, for blue annealed, 3.60c 
for black and 4.70c for galvanized, which 
is what western delivered prices figure 
back to. The sheet market today displays 
marked evidence of strength. Western 
consumers continue to display a desire to 
attach themselves to western sources of 
supply. Order books are lengthening, as 
a rule, and production in this district ap- 
provimates capacity. Increased buying is 
attributed more to increased consumption 
than to stocking. Some buyers are cau- 
tious but election hes'tancy is» not so 
marked as in other finished lines. 


Sales Unsatisfactory 


Philadelphia, Oct. 28—Sheet sales are 
not as good as desired, the volume aver- 
aging 60 to 70 per cent of mill capac- 
ity. Prices are fairly ‘well maintained, 
with black sheets weakest. Black usually 
are 3.40c to 3.50c, bise Pittsburgh, with 
occasionally 330c. Blue annealed sheets 
are firm at 260c, Pittsburgh, with small 
sales at 2.70c. Galvanized sheets gen- 
erally are 4.60c, Pittsburgh, with some 
sales at 4.50c. 


Ore Imports Are Heavier 


Philadelphia, Oct. 28—lImports at 
the port of Philadelphia for the week 
ending Oct. 25, included 7425 tons of 
iron ore from French Africa; 2000 tons 
of chrome ore from British South 
Africa; 300 tons of pig iron from 
England; 517 tons of shapes from 
Belzium; 15 tons of scrap steel from 
England; 10 tons of iron bars from 
Sweden and one ton of strip — steel 
from Scotland. 
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Shape Awards Are Larger 


Approximat:ly 25,000 Tons Awarded in New York District and 20,000 Tons 
Being Sought —9000 Ton Subway Award Features Recent Lettings 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE, 1133 


New York, Oct. 28.—Fully 25,000 tons 
are included in the large structural 
awards in this district. The largest con- 
tract is a lot of 9000 tons for subway 
work in Philadelphia. Other work in- 
cludes 3600 tons for the L. S. Plaut 
department store, Newark, N. J.; 3000 
tons for the Knights of Columbus build- 
ing, New York, and 1600 tons for a loft 
building at Twenty-first street and 
Broadway. While inquiry is fluctuating 
from week to week, a good average is 
being maintained. One fabricator reports 
about 20,000 tons of new inquiry, of 
which virtually two-thirds came out in 
the metropolitan district. The price 
situation, as applied to both plain ma- 
terial and fabricated shapes, still is ra 
ther spotty. Plain material is quoted at 
the equivalent of 1.80c to 2.00c, Pitts 
burgh. 

Sales Smallest in Months 

Philadelphia, Oct. 28.—Structural 
shape sales during the past week were 
the smallest in months due to the ap- 
proach of the termination of the out 
door season. Hence mill operations are 
tending downwards. There are indica- 
tions of quoting more mill prices in this 
territory but in all cases, these figure back 
to some Pittsburgh equivalent, which is 
as near as possible to the price Pitts- 
burgh mills are quoting. The market 
here continues 1.80c to 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
with some recent business going at $2 
to $3 a ton less Current business is not 
of such character as to test the market 


Cancellations Begin To Appear 

Buffalo, Oct. 28—There is a _ ten- 
dency of contractors to defer con 
struction until spring and there have 
been some cancellations of tentative 
orders for structural material and re- 
inforcing bars. Buffalo fabricators have 
taken no lots of more than 85 tons for 
two weeks and report there is little 
new work on architects’ boards. 


Fair Sized Jobs Awarded 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28.—Inquiries are 
numerous involving structural shapes 
but awards are comparatively few. The 
only large tonnages placed this week 
are a building for Central Tube Co., 
1500 tons, and one for the Childs 
restaurant Co., 600 tons. Several other 
smaller jobs have been placed. Plain 
material still is quoted at 1.90c to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh with makers stressing the 
possibility of an early advance. One 
fabricator here reports small jobs in 
October exceeded those of September. 
September sales represented only 50 
per cent of shipments, but this month 
sales equal 75 per cent of shipments. 

Small Lot Transactions Rule 

Cleveland, Oct. 28.—Activity in the 
local structural shape market was con 
fined to small lot transactions during 
the past week. Large projects are being 
deferred until after the presidential elec- 
tion, with several good-sized lots ex- 
pected to be active then. The _ price 
on plain material has a firmer tendency, 
with 2.19c, Cleveland, equivalent to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, being more uniformly quoted. 


On a project involving a fair tonnage 
in adjacent territory, one interest quoted 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, while three or four 
other bidders each quoted 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. The award of 600 tons for the 
Childs restaurant here to McClintic Mar- 
shall Co. was the only large tonnage 
placed this week, the steel being pur- 
chased in New York. Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has taken a contract for the initial 
tonnage of steel sheet piling required in 
the work on the Cleveland union station. 
Approximately 1000 tons, recently was 
inquired for. The total project, it is 
reported, will involve about 16,000 tons 
of sheet piling. 
Improved Inquiry Is Noted 

Cincinnati, ‘Oct. 28.—Structural shape 
tonnage awards continue in moderate 
volume although an improved senti- 
ment is noted in inquiries. Sellers re- 
port a number of orders from fabri- 
cators in adjoining cities involving 
small tonnages. Efforts on the part ol 
fabricators to contract for material of 
late in this quarter fail to disclose any 
available tonnage under 2.00c, base 
Pittsburgh. 


Bridgework Features Inquiry 


Seattle, Oct. 25.—Structural activity 
in this district is well maintained, with 
3000 tons of bridgework for the Alaska 
Northern railway as the feature of pres- 
ent inquiry. Several other bridge projects 
are expected to materialize in the 
spring. 

Price Advance Is Rumored 


Chicago, Oct. 28.—Although the range 
on plain material continues 2.00c to 2.10c, 
Chicago, at this time talk is all on the 
side of advance. One large maker is 
nuoncommittal as to its future price policy 
but affirms its conviction that the down- 
ward tendency has halted. The largest 
project in Chicago is the South Water 
street improvement involving, it is said, 
15,000 tons for a. new commission mar- 
ket and a like tonnage for the double- 
decking of South Water street. It is 
said that general contracts for both proj- 
ects are near the point of being award- 
ed. The largest award of the past week 
was 1913 tons of Great Northern bridge 
work which the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co. and the Wisconsin Bridge 
& Iron Co. shared. 


Los Angeles Buying Active 


San Francisco, Oct. 25.—Approxi- 
mately 2000 tons of structural shapes 
was placed in this market during the 
past week, the largest award being 
1500 tons for the Orpheum theater in 
Los Angeles, the contract going to 
Llewellyn Iron Works. More than 
6600 tons of steel is involved in pend- 
ing contracts. 

STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 
Building awards this week 33,242 tons 
Building awards last week ........ 19,520 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago.... 18,184 tons 
9000 tons, second subway section, Philadelphia, 

tec American Bridge Co.; Patrick McGovern, 

Inc., 50 East Forty-second street, New York, 

is general contractor. 

3500 tons, first section of the L. S. Plaut de- 
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partment store, Newark, N. J., to Hedden 
Iron Construction Co. Starrett Bros., 103 
Park avenue, New York, general contractors. 

3000 tons, Knights of Columbus  bui.ding, 
Eighth avenue and Filty-first street, New 
York, to A. E. Norton; McEntee & Sperling, 
103 Park avenue, general contractors. 

1913 tons, Great Northern railroad bridgework, 
to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery* Co. and 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 

1600 tons, loft, Twenty-first street and Broad- 
way, to the Taylor Fichter Steel Construc- 
tion Co.; Fredburn Construction Co., 31 
Union Square, New York, general contractor. 

1500 tons, building for the Central Tube Co., 
Economy, Pa., to the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

1500 tons, Orpheum theatre building, Los An- 
geles, to Llewellyn Iron works. 

1200 tons, apartment, 119th street, Morning- 
side drive, New York, to the Drier [ron 
Works. 


New York, to Belmont Iron Works. J. G. 
White Engineering Corp., general contractor. 

630 tons, loft building, 18 East Fifty-third street, 
New York to Hedden Iron Construction Co. 

609 tons, plant for the Continental Fibre Co., 
Philadelphia, at Newark, Del., to be fabri- 
cated by the Austin Co., engineer and builder. 

609 ‘tons, substation for the Brooklyn Edison 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to the -American 
sridge Co., through Post & McCord, New 
York, 

600 tons, Childs restaurant, Cleveland, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. George B. Post, New 
“ork, architect. 

535 tons, Burlington railroad bridge at Western 
venue, Chicago, to the American Bridge 
Co. 

500 tons, Franklin institute, New York, to 
Levering & Garrigues Co. 

500 tons, George B. Post apartment, 2 East 
Sixty-third street, New York, to the Hinkle 
Iron Works. 

450 tons, high school, Lynn, Mass., genera] 
contract to Cunningham, Lynn, Mass. Steel 
to independent fabricator, Boston. 

109 tons, transmission towers, Los Angeles 
Gas & E'ectric Corp., from Seal Beach to 
J.os Angeles, distance of 25 miles, to Pacific 
Coast Steel Co. 

4100 tons, loft building, West Thirtieth street, 
New York, placed through Henry H. Weitz 
ner, 1457 Broadway, New York, to unnamed 
tabricator. 

100 tons, building for the Capstan Glass Co., 
Connellsville, Pa., to be fabricated by the 
Austin Co., builder and engineer. 

350 tons, high school, East Boston, general 
contract to A. Piotti Co. Steel to independ 
ent fabricator. 

350 tons, crane runway in the foundry yard 
of the American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., to the Lackawanna Bridge Co. 

350 tons, garage, 207 West Seventy-sixth street, 
New York, to McClintic-Marshall Co.: Wm. 
J. Taylor Co., 342 Madison avenue, New York, 
is general contractor. 

320 tons, chamber of commerce building, Green 
ville, S. C., to Carolina Steel & Iron Co.: 
Minter Homes Co., general contractor. 

300 tons, Stanley theater, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
to New York Shipbuilding Co. 

300 tons, Desopo office building, Hartford, 
Conn., to Levering & Garrigues Co. 

250 tons, telephone exchange, Elmhurst, Long 
Island, N. Y., to Ejidletz & Ross. 

250 tons, buildings for the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Scottdale, Pa., ti 
the Blaw-Knox Co. 

245 tons, sintering plant at Federal furnace, 
South Chicago, Ill., for American Ore 
Reclamation Co., to the Variety Iron & 
Steel Works. 

200 tons, Childs restaurant, Fifth avenue, New 
York, to Communipaw Steel Co. 

200 tons, hotel, Ashland, S. C., to Bethlehem 
Fabricators, Ince. 

199 tons, five miscellaneous jobs in North Caro 
lina, to Carolina Steel & Iron Co. 

188 tons, deck plate girder spans for the Rock 
Island railroad, to the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 

175 tons, warehouse for the Townsend Co.. 
New Brighton, Pa., to the McClintic-Marshall 
Co, 

156 tons, crane runway and mill building 
for the Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago, 
to the South Halsted Street Iron Works. 

150 tons. school building, Oakmont, Pa., to the 
John Ejichleay Jr. Co. 

122 tons, power nlant for Illinois Northe-n 
Utiities Co., Dixon, Ill., to the Lakeside 
Bridge & Steel (Co. 

115 tons, mill building, Albany Milling Co., 
B ston, to West End Iron Works. 

115 tons, additional steel for catenary structure 
for I"inois Central railroad electrification work 
in Chicago, to the Continental Bridge Co. 

100 tons. manufacturing plant for the Findlay 
Clay Pot Co., Washington, Pa., to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, through Austin Co., engi- 
neer and builder, 
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100 tons, addition to Lewis Shepard Co. plant, 
Boston, to Palmer Steel Co. 

100 tons, Chinese theater, San Francisco, to 
Western Iron Works. 
STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


5000 tons, auditorium for Tex Rickard, Eighth 


avenue between Forty-ninth and Fiftieth 
streets, New York; pending. 

4000 tons, power plant at Piqua, O., for 
Columbus Railway, Power & Light Co., 


Columbus, O.; action postponed until spring. 
Detai:ed plans prepared by company engi- 
neers, 

3600 tons, three bridges for Yosemite Valley 
railroad, California; bids by Merced Irrigation 
district, Merced, Cal., Nov. ; 

3000 tons, plates, 12 barges for the Mississippi 
River commission; Dravo Contracting Co., 
Pittsburgh, low bidder. 

3000 tons, girders and trusses for Alaska rail- 
way; bids opened at Seattle, Nov. 3. 

2000 tons, Bedell building Portland, Oreg.; bids 
in. Previously reported as involving 1100 
tons, 

2000 tons, buildings for the United States Cast 
Iron Pine Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J.; bids close this week. 

1500 tons, plates, blast furnace in Pittsburg] 
district; details being arranged. 

1000 tons, University of Pittsburgh athletic 
stadium; purchase deferred until spring. 
1000 tons, service building, L. Bamberger, 

Newark, N. J.; pending. 

800 tons, theater and office building, Youngs 
town, O.; Thomas W. Lamb, 644 Eighth 
avenue, New York, architect. 

700 tons, loft building, 27 Twenty-eighth street, 
New York; pending. 

526 tons, bridgework for Milan county, Tex.; 
bids in. 

500 tons, federal buildings, Steubenville, O.; 
construction contract awarded the Murch 
Bros, Construction Co., St. Louis. 

500 tons, Warren G. Harding high school, War- 
ren, O.; bids close Nov. 10. 

500 tons, miscellaneous work, approximately 
half of which is for a transmission tower in 
Cuba, to be purchased shortly by the Phoenix 
Utility Co., 65 Broadway, New York. 

500 tons, cotton mill, Holyoke, Mass.; pending. 

450 tons, J. Goldstein apartment, West Eighty 
sixth street, New York; pending. 

400 tons, school No. 19, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
pending. 

300 tons, apartment, 1431 
New York; pending. 
300 tons, Kresge store buildings, New Bruns 

wick and Elizabeth, N. J., pending. 

250 tons, repairs for a New York Central 
bridge in Indiana; bids asked. 

250 tons, for subway extension, Dorchester, 
Mass., for Boston Transit commission; bids 
close Nov. 11. 

250 tons, theater, Eggleston Square, Boston; 
bids in. 

200 tons, service station for International Har- 
vester Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; bids 
asked, with alternates on concrete construc- 
tion, 

200 tons, Baltimore & Ohio railroad bridge in 
Maryland; bids asked. 

180 tons, hotel, Ashland, Pa.; general con 
tractor, Let & Tillotson. 

130 tons, Colonial hotel addition, 
pending. 

100 tons, theater, Summit, N. J.; pending. 

Several hundred tons, Baptist church, 164th 
street, New York; E. E. Paul, 101 Park 
avenue, general contractor. 

Several hundred tons, dry cleaning establish 
ment, West 129th street, New York; Henry 
N. Witzner, 1457 Broadway, general con 
tractor. 

Several hundred tons, central storehouse, New 
York Telephone Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; pend- 
ing. 

Tonnage unstated, Ohio hotel addition, Youngs- 
town, O.; pending. 


Alloys on Chicago Base 


Chicago. Oct. 28.—A maker of alloy 
steel in the Chicago district states that 
these grades are now being quoted on a 
Chicago base which is $2 a ton higher 
than Pittsburgh. Quotations at Chicago 
are said to be 3.60c for chrome mangan- 
ese steel, 3.75c for chrome nicke] and 
chrome molybdenum steel, 4.85c for 3% 
per cent nickel steel, 4.60c for chrome 
vanadium steel, 3.35¢ for % per cent 
nickel steel, and 4.10c to 4.35¢ for car- 
bon vanadium steel. 


Wages of more than 200 men em- 
ploved by the Richmond Radiator Co., 
Uniontown, Pa., were cut 10 per cent 


Oct. 13. 


Lexington avenue, 


Cleveland ; 
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Car Business Still Active 


Norfolk & Western Seeks 3000 Gondolas—Mobile & Ohio Places 350 


Cars—More Rails Placed—85 Locomotive Inquiries Active 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1133 


Chicago, Oct. 28.—Rail placements by 
western lines continue good although 
evidencing a slowing down from last 
week’s pace. One maker has booked 30,- 
000 tons in the past week. The Erie 
railroad is reported to have placed ap- 
proximately 32,000 tons, of which the 
leading interest here took 6000 tons, the 
Inland Steel Co. and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. split 7500 tons, with the Car- 
negie Steel Co. being awarded most of 
the remainder. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railroad has placed some rail 
business -with western makers. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Missouri 
Pacific requirements are scheduled for 
placement this week. 

Track fastening business is commensu- 
rate with rail business and the bookings 
of Chicago district makers of tie plates, 
angle bars, spikes and bolts last week 
ranged between 15,000 and 20,000 tons, 

Car placements by the Great Northern 
and Mobile & Ohio railroads tota: 850, 
while the Burlington and Northern Pa- 
cific inquiries aggregate 1800 cars. The 
Chicago & Northwestern inquiry now is 
definitely before builders. 

The maker of rolled steel wheels de- 
scribes last week’s business as the best 
in several months. 

The Louisville railroad has placed 
an order with the Nashville Dillworth 
& Porter Co. for 13,000 kegs of stand- 
ard railroad spikes for shipment over a 
period of six months. 


Locomotive Inquiry Active 


New York, Oct. 28.—The list of 3000 
steel gondola cars under contemplation 
by the Norfolk & Western has material- 
ized into an active inquiry. Other in- 
quiry is restricted to rather small lists. 
A leading award is that of the Mobile 


& Ohio, which is understood to have 
placed 350 cars. 
While active inquiry for locomo- 


tives is small, some substantial lists are 
under contemplation. The Wabash is 
understood to be prepating specifications 
for 50 locomotives, and the Missouri Pa- 
cific is planning to purchase 30. Current 
inquiries include three for the Great 
Northern. 

Awards include five locomotives for 
the Mobile & Ohio, four going to the 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., and one 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 
one switch engine for the Clarendon & 
Pittsford, placed with the American Lo- 
comotive Co. This latter builder has 
received also an order for five locomo- 
tives from the Lehigh Valley. 


Small Orders Placed 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28—Coal mining is 
on the increase and this has been re- 
flected in bookings of light rail orders. 
Individual tonnages booked by rail mills 
have been small. A large order called 
for 150 tons, the usual one being for 
a single carload. More light rails have 
been booked by one or two sellers in 
October than in September and August 


More 


combined and specifications on con- 
tracts likewise have been heavier. 
Prices are unchanged at 1.80c to 
1.85c. 


Track fastening orders are not num- 





erous, most buying being for prompt 
needs only. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road and other carriers are filling their 
needs as they arise. The Baltimore 
& Ohio has furnished shipping in- 
structions on 400 kegs of spikes on a 
contract placed some time ago for 
5000 kegs. Prices are unchanged on 
the quoted bases. 

The Altoona, Pa. shops of the Penn 
sylvania railroad on Oct. 25 received 
an order for 50 class C-l engines for 
switching service, and class G-5-8 en- 
gines tor passenger. service. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 

Buffalo Creek & Gauley, repairs to 150 hopper 
cars, to Pressed Steel Car Co. 

General Sugar Co., Havana, Cuba, 12 cane cars, 
to the Magor Car Corp. 

Great Northern railroad, 500 stock car bodies, 
to the Siems-Stemble Co. 

Hutchins Car Roofing Co., 900 tons of car 
ends, to the General-American Tank Car 
Corp. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New York, 
150 subway cars, to the American Car 
Foundry Co. 

Lehigh Valley railroad, 5 coaches and 2 diners, 
to the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Missouri Pacific railroad, 300 gondola repairs, 
to General American Car Corp. 

Mobile & Ohio, 350 cars, 200 composite gon- 
dolas to General American Car Co., and 
150 composite hoppers to Kilby Car & 
Foundry Co. 

Rock Island railroad, repairs to 146 cars, to 
the Western Steel Car Co. 

CAR ORDERS PENDING 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, 1000 
gondola bodies; pending. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 30 Express 
cars: contemplated, 

Long Island, 15 caboose cars; pending. 

Norfolk & Western, 3000 gondola cars; speci- 
fications out. 

Northern Pacific railroad, 800 gondolas, 10 pas 
senger coaches, 5 baggage cars and 5 mail 
and express cars; pending. 

Southern railway, 1000 steel semiconstruction 
cars; pending. 

South Indian Railway Co., 20 tank cars; pend- 


ing. 
Standard Oil Co. of Brazil, 10 tank cars, pend- 
ing. 


Tin Plate Inquiry 
Pending for 500,000 Boxes, for Exports. 
Large Orders Expected Soon 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1133 


New York, Oct. 28.—Inquiries for 
about 500,000 boxes of tin plate are 
pending. for export either direct or in- 
direct. The Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey is inquiring for 300,000 boxes, 
while the Standard Oil Co. of New 
York also is obtaining prices on a 
substantial tonnage. 


Substantial Orders Expected 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 28—Within the next 
two or three weeks, it is exnected sub- 
stantial oredrs for tin plate will be 
placed. Some of the orders will not de- 
velop until books of makers are opened 
for the first quarter. As it looks now, 
prices will not be changed: $5.50 per 
base box of 100 pounds, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
district mills; and $3.60 at Gary, Ind., 
equivalent to $5.65 at Chicago. It is 
possible, however, that some of the west- 
ern consumers will have to pay higher 
figures later when the western mills get 
filled up and they have to come to Pitts- 
burgh and‘ other mills for their needs. 










































































































Nonferrous Metal Markets 
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Prices of the Week 





——Copper Spot Lead : a re 

Electro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
Oct. 22 13.25 13.37% 2.75 51.62% 8.50 8.12% 6.40 27.00 11.75 29.00 
Sn no ened oe aoe 13.25 13.37% 12.75 51.87% 8.624% 8.25 6.40 27.00 11.75 29.00 
BN ae ida h views o aie' pains > FSD 13.30 13.50 12.8714 52.25 9.00 8.60 6.42% 27.00 11.75 29.00 
EN SE a See te Ee 13.50 13.62% 13.00 52.090 9.12% 8.87% 6.50 27.00 11.75 29.00 
OR ee kt ee Saar, ade oe ea i ke 13.60 13.62% 13.00 51.75 9.12% 8.87% 6.50 27.00 11.75 29.00 
EW YORK, Oct. 28.—American Prices Higher and Buying More New York. On the same day, how- 
consumers of copper, lead and . . ever, open market business was being 
zinc bought heavily in the past Active on Nearly All done on the basis of 9c New York, and 
week on the rising tide of prices Lines of Metals some middlewestern sellers asked 9c 


here and abroad. Strength has _ been 
manifest throughout the list of metals 
and metal products and advances in quo- 
tations have been made al] along the 
line. Improved domestic business con- 
ditions in combination with the steady 
gains in European consumption have 
combined to put the metal markets in a 
more bullish position than at any time 
since March. In the period since Oct. 
1 tin prices in London advanced £18 
a ton; in New York, 4 cents a pound; 
copper has advanced £2 in London and 


4% cents in New York; lead has_ ad- 
vanced £5 in London and 1 cent in 
New York; zinc has advanced £2 10s 
in London and % cent in New York. 
Antimony has advanced % cent. No 
change has been announced in_ alu- 
minum, but this market is strong and 


world prices have shown an upward 
tendency, The metal markets in general 
reflect a condition of low to moderate 
stocks in the hands of producers and 
consumers, which means their position 
enables a quick response to any sub- 
stantial buying, especially as prices have 
been low in most lines. 

Copper—Large sales of electrolytic 
copper have been made this month, put- 
ting producers in a position as to book- 
ings sich that they are disposed to sell 
only limited tonnages on the rise and 
then they peg their prices higher. From 
Friday to Monday copper prices  ad- 
vanced % cent to 13.50c, Connecticut, 
13.62%c Middle West, for prompt to 
December, inclusive, with one-eighth 
cent premium asked for January. Ex- 
port buying has been on a large scale, 
with Germany and France leading, but 
with some business also done for Brit- 
ish and Italian account. 

Wire—The American Brass Co. ad- 
vanced wire base prices % cent Oct. 27. 
This brought the published base for 
bare copper wire to 15.62%c. Open mar- 
ket prices for wire also are higher, 
15.25¢ to 15.37%c; weatherproof 16.75c 
to 17c. Wire business has been heavy. 

Brass and copper rolled products— 
The American Brass Co. advanced base 
prices of copper and brass rolled prod- 
ucts % cent Oct. 27 and similar ad- 
vances were adopted by independent 
mills. These advances were in line with 
the higher cost of electrolytic copper and 
are based on 13.50c ingot. Buying of 
products has increased on the advanc- 
ing copper market. 

Zinc—An exceptionaily large business 
in prime western slab zine was done in 
the past week for both foreign and do- 
mestic account, Export sales in October 
probably will approximate 10,000 tons. 


Germany, as well as England, has been 
a buyer. Domestic galvanizers have 
bought freely for November and Decem- 
ber shipment. 


Lead—The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. has announced four price ad- 
vances, aggregating $13 a ton, in the 
week between Oct. 20 and 27. Its of- 
ficial contract price Oct. 27, was 8.65c, 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. 
SHEETS 


rolled 


Copper, hot 
High brass 
Z:nc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates “ec less) 
Lead, full sheets (cut ™%c more) 
Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


1 
12.( 
37.50 to 92.00 


eee ks dé oak eee & 21.75 
GRE ABN a helenae bp eekaeb ouee oom 23.00 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 15.12% 
Waeval DTAss TOUS 2.6 sccce cscs 17.87% 
WIRE 
NN ig Sate ar len wees » a Siete Ki 15.25 to 15.62% 
ET OI oy a re ree aes a 4 17.87% 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
New York Ceoeeeseseeerereeessee 8.25 
CNN £6 a na-d Moin Oo a 4 6X wip wo es 6m &.90 
CONE, binned ctanbsvensssew ots 8.75 to 9.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
it FE bos od WSR cece sen bees’ 6.50 to 6.75 
NR iis bia ees 606d oxen veneeans 7.00 
SS FE ee rey ere 6.50 
ZINC 
SR SR te ee aa 3.50 to 3.75 
Pi Ae css cnpceske hese 4.50 
PU sci vt caeen cvccs . 3.50 to 3.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
a eo, Serer err Tree 10.75 
nS OPN PT EE CURT T ERT IO TLS 10.75 
CNEL Fcc ecused Vick Casaneees 11.00 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
oy te. RR eee ee 7.25 to 7.50 
tO rere ey ree rere 8.25 
COUSINS > 5 bb Sad he cy cane wexkas> 8.25'to 8.56 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
CN ea ck eA hi eR Kees wes 6.50 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
PE A Gaineenbcibeat vakneso J.uuro 7.25 
ESS Se ee er en 7.00 to 7.25 
SNE = FS Khe hs ac cdsnchoune igs 6.75 to 7.00 
LIGHT COPPER 
OE OE Es hr soe 9.00 to 9.25 
Se elk a pe ki ae we tie 9.00 to 9.25 
RN gecadccapaauedees se oe% 9.00to 9.25 
LIGHT BRASS 
CD KubVb ers deadsseusessees 6.25 
Clippings, Chicago ............- 8.25 to 8.85 
ALUMINUM 
Borings, Cleveland ........... 11.00 
Old sheet, Cleveland ........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Clippings, Cleveland ............ 20.00 
Secondary Metals 
Remalt aluminum No. 12 ...... 21.50 to 22 00 
Brase ingot 85-5-5-5 ......++-- 11.50 


East St. Louis. The entire world lead 
market shows an extremely strong up- 
ward tendency. 

Tin—Tin prices advanced more than 
a cent a pound the past week, as a re- 
sult of the continuance of bull opera- 
tions by important factors in the Lon- 
don market, but today the market eased. 
American consumers have bought spar- 
ingly, but important professional buving 
interest has appeared in the New York 
market. 

Antimony—Some business has _ been 
done bv consumers with importers in 
spot antimony this week on the basis of 
11.75c duty paid. 

Alum‘num—No change is reported in 
prices for virgin ingot aluminum or alu- 
minum scrap. Practically no foreign in- 
got now is being offered for sale in this 
country by importers and Europe is 
consuming its entire output. Virgin in- 
got, 98 to 99 per cent, continues quoted 
27c; 99 per cent, 28 cents. 

Old metals—Dealers are not mark- 
ing their buying prices up as rapidly as 
new metals, for fear the latter will not 
be stable. Buying has been stimulated 
but lags behind new metals. 


Puildiing Rate le Redosed 
25 Cents Per Ton 


Puddlers -wages in mills of the West- 
ern Bar Iron association will be $11.88 
per ton during Novetrber and December. 
This is a reduction of 25 cents a ton 
from the rate of $12.13 a ton in Sep- 
tember and Octcber. The average sales 
price of bar iron during the last two 
months was $2.10 per 100 pounds, com- 
pared with $215 in the preceding two 
morths. Puddling rates for the suc- 
ceeding two months are based on sales 
averages. The examination of sales sheets 
was made at Youngstown Tuesday by 
representatives of the bar iron associa- 
tion and the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. The fol- 
lowing is a comparison of average sales 
prices during tre lant four vears: 








1923 1922 1921 1920 

Jan.-Feb. 2.35¢ 2.25¢ 1.60¢ 2.80¢ 2.55¢ 
Mar.-April 2.35¢ 2.35c¢ 1.50¢ 2.35¢ 2.70c 
May-June 2.25¢ 2.50c 1.60c¢ 2.30c 3.00c 
July-Aug. .. 2.15¢c 2.5NMc¢ 1.7%¢ 1.85e 3.25¢ 
July-Aug. 2.18c 2.50c¢ 1.7Nc 1.85c 3.25¢ 
Sept.-Oct. 2.10c 3.40c¢ 1.95c 1.70¢ 3.40c 
Nov:-Dec, 5 Lisee 28Se 2.200 1.65¢. 3.5S¢ 
Yearly av. 2.30c 1.76¢ 2.14c 3.08¢ 
The report of earnings for the Gulf 


States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., for 
the auarter ended Sent. 30 shows profits 
of $176.487 compared with $336,747 in 
the corresponding period of 1923. 
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Sulphate Steady 


Output Shows Substantial Increase— 
Trading in Distillates Active 


New York, Oct. 28.—Trading in sul- 
phate of ammonia is spotty. However, 
quotations on material for domestic ac- 
count are unchanged at $2.65 works. This 
steadiness in the face of current light 
buying is attributed to heavy contracts 
made sometime ago, against which pro- 
duction must be applied. Output as a 
whole over the last few weeks has im- 
proved substantially, however, sellers in 
making their commitments discounted to 
a certain extent this increase, with the 
result that supplies at this time are 
showing little gain. Foreign demand re- 
mains at a standstill, with prices purely 
nominal. It appears doubtful that ex- 
port business, should it develop, could 





Coke Oven By-Prod uct 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
Pere: DANE. Shaves cc cine $0.25 
. Ne sw einal's Pigubhiw ee «¢-c 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ...... 0.26 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
WUE cantonaneuwes shade 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ...... 0.06 
Naphthalene balls .. .... 0 07 

Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
: 3.65 


Sulphate of ammonia .... $2.65 
Contract 

weed. DONSE 6 ob 6 aks ck ws ci Nominal 

WOGUEE .. Seca wis ava caked'e Nominal 

Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 

Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


APT CERT PEET TLE $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ..... Nominal 
Naphthalene balls ....... Nominal 


_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











be placed at much under $2.90 to $3, 
seaboard, in doub‘e bags. 

Quotations on light oil distillates are 
unchanged. Pure benzol may be quot- 
ed at 25 cents producers works in tank 
lots and 30 cents in drums; 90 per cent, 
23 cents in tanks and 28 cents in druins; 
toluol, 26 cents in tanks and 31 cents 
in drums; solvent naphtha, 25 cents in 
tanks and 30 cents in drums; and com- 
mercial xylol, 26 cents in tanks and 31 
cents in drums. Trading is fairly active 
with supplies scarce in the leading 
grades, 

Naphthalene in carload lots for nearby 
shipment is steady at 6 cents works for 
flakes and 7 cents for halls. Contract 
business is going at about 4% to % cent 
higher, with trading extending slightly. 
The market on less than carload lots 
for nearby shipment is 6% cents works 
for flakes and 7% cents for balls. 

Demand for phenol is of routine char- 
acter with spot supplies going at 27 
cents local warehouse, and future busi- 
ness at 25 cents works. 


Mild Interest in Scrap 


(Concluded from Page 1134) 


crease, and some country scrap is com- 
ing out. There is a fair demand for 
heavy melting steel and borings and 
turnings. The situation is far from en- 





IRON TRADE 


couraging from the dealers’ viewpoint. 
Dull Trade at Cleveland 


Cleveland, Oct. 28.—Scrap_ trading 
continues unusually light, dealers af- 
fording practically the only activity. 


Consumers remain out of the market 
and their purchases are the lightest in 
a year. Prices are unchanged but largely 
nominal, 


Detroit Market Quiet 


Detroit, Oct. 25.—Iron and steel scrap 
continues steady at recent declines. Mills 
are out of the market and show no in- 
clination to take supplies. Producers are 


offering large tonnages but sales are 
light. 


More Interest In West 


St. Louis, Oct. 27—The chief point of 
interest in iron and steel scrap has been 
a revival of interest and more optimism 
on the part of dealers. The near approach 
of the election and growing belief that 
the result will be favorab!e to business, 
is arousing speculative activity. There is 
a greater disposition by dealers to take 
on scrap, and railroad lists have elicited 
lively bidding. Quoted prices have un- 
dergone no change worthy of mention, 
but holders are somewhat firmer in their 


views and are less inclined to accept 
offers than a few weeks back. 
Consumers continue to mark time. 


There continues a fair car-lot movement, 
but virtually no contracting. Une ex- 
ception was the purchase of a_ round 
tonnage of rolling mill material by the 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., of Peoria. 
Demand for cast grades is a shade bet- 
ter, from with stove and implement 
makers. Malleable interests are booking 
additional new business and are buying 
some scrap to fill in. 

Reports from Chicago and points fur- 
ther east reflect more interest genera'ly 
than ten days or two weeks ago, with 
prices firmer. Considerable scrap is com- 
ing into sight. Railroad lists include 
the following: New Orleans & Great 
Northern, 100 tons; St. Louis & San 
Francisco, 3000 tons; Canadian National, 
500 tons cf relayers; Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy, 6500 tons. The Standard Oil 
Co. offers 200 tons from its Woodriver 
refinery, and Dodge Brothers have 400) 
tons to sell. 

Market Continues Dull 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 27—No im- 
provement is noted in iron and steel 
scrap and quotations have not changed. 
Heavy melting steel is held at $12 
but there is little buying, as is the 
case with No. 1 cast and stove plate. 
Some old material continues moving 
on old contracts. 


Philadelphia Markets Active 


Philadelphia, Oct. 28.—Iron and steel 
scrap markets in this district are more 
active. Two eastern mills have bought 
substantial tonnages of steel scrap. 
Others have purchased scattered ton- 
nages. Heavy melting steel scrap prices 
now are tending toward a higher level, 
quotations being $16.50 to $17.50, de- 
livered, with substantial sales going at 
$17.50. Some activity in turnings and 
chemical borings and _ miscellaneous 
grades is noted. 


A net profit of $476,388 is reported by 
the Midland Steel Products Co. for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30 after interest, 
depreciation, Federal taxes, etc., against 
$372,465 for the preceding quarter. 
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Terne Plate Schedule Is 
Approved 

At the recent conference of the 


terne plate simplification committee of 
the metal branch of the National 
Hardware association at Atlantic City, 
N J., the elimination of 12 and 35 
pound coatings representing a reduc- 
tion of approximately 21 per cent in 
the number of kinds of terne plate 
Was recommended and approved. Final 
action, however, will be taken at a 
meeting to be called by the depart- 
ment of commerce to which manufac- 
turers, distributors and consumers will 
be invited. The terne plate simplifi- 
cation committee of the metal branch 
of the National Hardware association 
includes H. N. Taylor, N. & G. Tay- 
lor Co., Philadelphia, chairman; F. 
H. McNeive, W. F. Potts Son & Co., 
Philadelphia; and L. D._ Brueckel, 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 


Will Install New Mill 


Chicago, Oct. 28.—Expansion plans of 
the Wisconsin Steel Co. subsidiary of 
the International Harvester Co, are pro- 
gressing as depicted by the placing of 820 
tons of structural steel for a new bloom- 
ing mill and billet yard crane runway 
and the awarding of five cranes. The 
steel went to the American Bridze Co. 
and the cranes as follows: One 75-ton 
and one 50-ton traveling crane to the 
Morgan Engineering Co., one 3)-t-n 
crane to the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. and cne 10-ton 
traveling crane to the Whiting Corp. 
Further details of enlargement of the 
plant in South Chicago now are under 
consideration. Last fall five 100-ton open- 
furnaces were completed. 


traveling 


hearth 


Pneumatic Tool Net Less 


Net profit of $132,495 for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30 and net profit of $446,- 
641 for the nine month’s period are 
reported by the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., the figure in each case be- 
ing after depreciation, federal taxes and 
interest charges. Thus net compared 
with $644,857 for the first nine months 
of last year. The net for the third 
quarter amounted to $132,495 against 
$218,140 the year before. 


Ore Docks Are Burned 


Escanaba, Mich., Oct. 27.—Fire de- 
stroyed two ore docks of the Chicago & 
Northwestern railroad here Oct. 23, with 
a loss estimated at $1,250,000. The 
docks will be rebuilt. The flames spread 
to the dock of the Reiss Coal Co., where 
considerable damage also resulted. 
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British Market Gains Strength 


Idle Blast Furnaces and Armor Plate Mills Restarted—Sales of Pig Iron Made for 
Delivery to United States—Germans Sell 8500 Tons of Rails to Sweden— 






Reparations Coke Reduced in France 


European Headquarters, to the extent of 
Iron Trade Review 
2-3 Caxton House, 
ONDON, Oct. 28.—More firmness is 
markets this 


steel 
Sheffield 


ish iron and 


furnaces in have 


plate mills that have been down for some weeks are op- 
A Shefheld firm has booked an order for 


erating again. 


a 5-mile pipe line for India. 


delivery to the United States are a feature of the week’s 


business. 


Belgium mills are underselling British interests on beams 


been 


Purchases of pig iron ior 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


Westminster, S. W £1 10s ($6.75). 
noted in the Brit-. the Continent. 

A report from 
been reduced 7 


week. Idle blast 


restarted. Armor 


mills to Sweden, 
Balkans, and also 
\frica. 


Paris 
francs 
of rails for Manchuria has been divided between the Miche- 
ville and DeWendel mills. 


Jerlin reports the sale of 8500 tons of rails by 


a tonnage of 


£2 ($9), and also on billets, as much as 
Good buying of tin plate is reported on 


states that reparations coke has 
($0.36). An order for a tonnage 


German 
railroad material to the 
wire products to South 


quantity of 


Continent Cuts British Steel Prices Deeply 


ONDON, Oct. 17.—The situation m 
the British market is somewhat 
more promising. Demand for ma- 
terial for export has slightly im- 

proved since the beginning of the month 
and inquiries are coming from practically 
all foreign markets, especially the 
colonies. Much inquiry has been received 
from India but the prices offered are 
too low to render business attractive. 
Only a few orders result from all these 
requests and competition against con- 
tinental material is as bitter as_ ever. 
The political crisis which has resulted 
in the dissolution of Parliament and a 
new election is regretted in industrial 
circles, since such events have a disturb- 
ing effect on the market which is striving 
to regain a firmer position. 

Practically all steel rail business goes 

to the Continent and an interesting order 


for 100-pound rails has been captured 
by continental mills, the price reported 
being £5 17s 6d ($26.25) f.0.b. How- 


ever, this price has not been confirmed. 
The French are reported to have sold 
railroad rails to Japan at £5 19s 
($26.55) and Germany has also quoted 
£6 3s ($27.50). On the other hand the 
Germans have underbid by 10 per cent 
a French firm who offered rails at 525 
francs ($27.25). The figures tend to 
indicate that the rail market is governed 
by German and French prices. German 
wire rods have been quoted at £6 5s 
per metric ton (1.28¢ per pound) f.o.b. 
The Germans are also reported to have 
offered wire rods at $37 per ton (1.68c) 
c.i.f. Montreal. 

Prices of semifinished steel are still 
falling off and continental billets are said 
to have been offered as low as £5 2s 
per metric ton ($22.80) f.o.b. Antwerp. 
French semifinished steel is offered at 
equivalent quotations and it is impossib!e 
for British producers to compete against 
such low prices, even in the home mar- 
ket, since Belgian billets can be bought 
at Birmingham between £6 and £6 5s 
($26.95 and $28.10) whereas the British 
price is £6 15s ($3025). In pig iron 
the situation is much the same. French 
pig ivon is quoted at. 30@ francs ($15.30) 


European Staff Special 





Sterling —$4.48 








f.o.b. Antwerp for ex- 
port, whereas British pig iron of the 
same grade is quoted on the domestic 
market at £4 2s ($18.40). Weakness of 
pig iron in Great Britain is further in- 
dicated by the fact that three hematite 
furnaces have been blown out in the 
north of England. The British minister 
of mines stated that 260 coal mines have 
been closed since the beginning of the 
year and not been reopened while 118 
had been either opened or reopencd dur- 
ing the same period. 

Contineutal beams have been offered 
in the Middlesbrough district at £6 17s 
6d per metric ton (1.40c) delivered, the 
domestic price for beams in England 
beng £8 15s (1.75c). However, British 
purchases of fdreign steel are compara- 
tively smal! as demand is somewhat re- 
duced and buyers who are still expecting 
lower prices are taking care of only their 
immediate requirements. The same con- 
ditions apply to the nut and bolt iron 
department, continental material being 
obtainable at £7 15s (1.58c). 

Among recent contracts obtained by 
Britisn trms are 12 locomotives for the 
Buenos Aires and Pacific railways which 
have been awarded to Armstrong-Whit- 
worth. !t is to be noted the above 
mentioned railway company is British. 
The railroad board of India has ordered 
2300 railway cars and a number of loco- 
motives in Great Britain. South African 
railroads have ordered 22 locomotives in 
England and 72 on the Continent. Arm- 
strong-Whitworth is also on the point 
of starting construction of 39 locomo- 
tives for the government of South Aus- 
tralia. These locomotives are said to 
be the largest built in Great Britain. 

In Belgium a general decline of iron 
and steel prices has again been noted 
since offers from Foreign buvers are 
genera'ly under average quotations and 
a number of concerns are in need of or- 
ders. However, it seems that prices can 
hardly drop much further if any profits 
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per metric ton 


are to be made. Inquiries have been 
received in Belgium from Ireland for 
boiler works material and structural steel, 
South Africa is also inquiring for fenc- 
ing wire aud a slight revival of demand 
from Japan for light gage sheets has also 
been reported. 

In ferromanganese the French mar- 
ket is more or less in the hands of Brit- 
ish and Norwegian producers and French 
producers are now claiming the tariff 
on this product should be raised in order 
to protect the French market. Norwe- 
gian ferromanganese is offered at 1250 
trancs ($65) and British ferromanganese 
at 1325 francs ($59), whereas the French 
price still remains at 1400 francs 
($72.80). Luxemburg is also keenly com- 
peting on the French market iw wie steel 
department, this competition being also 
extended to export markets; it is re- 
ported that the Luxemburg export com- 
pany Columeta has sold 7000 tons of 
bars and shapes through its London 
office. 


German Imports Lowest 
in Three Years 


European Staff Special 


London, Oct. 17.—Germany’s exports 
of iron and steel products amounted 
to 146,491 metric tons in August, com- 
pared with 116,529 tons in July, 107,260 
tons in June and 118,405 tons in Jan- 
uary. German exports for August show 
an increase of 29,962 tons over the 
preceding month, and are only 538 
tons below the figures for February 
when exports were as high as 147,029 
tons. Exports for August were 13,702 
tons above the figure for the corres- 
ponding month in 1923. Among the 
principal items exported in August 
were 30,584 tons of scrap, 19,988 tons 
of plates and sheets, 14,853 tons of bars 
and bands, and 12,129 tons of rolled 
and drawn wire. Only 2994 tons of 
pig iron was exported during the 
month -of August. 
























‘The Business Trend |. 


October 30, 1924 
BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


N THE eve of election some surface hesita- 
QO tion is discernible in enterprise. Under- 

neath, however, where the deeper waters 
run, favorable forces are fomenting. They pre- 
sent an outlook for the broadest and most sub- 
stantial industrial recovery since the war. 

These forces are four in number and they in- 
clude, (1) reviving agricultural prosperity; (2) 
an abundance of liquid capital and credit; (3) 
the whittled-down condition of manufactured 
stocks; and (4) prospects of economic restora- 
tion of Europe. 

Industry’s efforts to maintain activities at a 
sustained level in recent years have been de- 
feated by two overpowering obstacles. One has 
been the limited purchasing power both of the 
farmer—the country’s largest single group of 
domestic consumers—and of Europe—the coun- 
try’s largest single export market. 

A close economic relationship exists between 
Europe and the American farmer. 
for wheat have resulted from the 
failure outside of the United States. 
increased Europe’s need while her greater finan- 
cial stability is enabling her to buy. 


High prices 
world crop 


This has 


Wheat Purchases Large 
European wheat purchases have approached 
the spectacular. Weekly wheat exports in Oc- 
tober are averaging 9,000,000 bushels weekly. 
This forecasts a month’s total higher than any 


other October on record. 

The abundance of credit is indicated by the 
fact that commercial paper rates this autumn 
are the lowest for the season, with one excep- 
tion, since 1897. This does not reflect a lack of 
demand for credit, because commercial loans of 
750 member banks have increased over $350,- 
000,000 from the summer’s low point. It re- 
flects large reserves due to gold imports. 


Car Loadings Large 

Car loadings totals reached a new high record 
for 1924 for the week ended Oct. 11. Traffic 
is running at about the levels attained in the 
fall of 1923. Retail trade made more than the 
usual gain in September, the governmnt reports. 

Recent warm weather has held back retail 
trade in some centers but it has helped to save 
much more of the corn crops from frost than 
was thought possible a few weeks ago. 

Recent earnings reports of independent steel 
companies are doleful reminders of the sum- 
mer’s depression. The current quarter may also 
show meagre earnings due partly to unsettle- 
ments incident to the new basing plan. . 

But in the past the initial stages of recovery 
in the steel industry have nearly always shown 
dragging prices and earnings for some months 
after activities start upward. This is due to 
keen competition and inability to promptly get 
prices upon a profitable basis. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 
Business failures .. 347 326 285 387 
Cash ratio Fed. : 
Res. System %.. 79,2 77.1 80.4 76.8 
Loan Rate, 4-6 
mos. N. Y. %.. 3-3% 3-3% 3-3% 5% 514 
Aver. price 25 in- 
dustrial shares .. $117.30 $116.70 $118.65 $101.78 $58.19 
Aver. price 25 rail- : 
road shares $70.27 $69.28 $71.09 $57.06 $82.97 
Av. price 40 bonds $81.13 $80.94 $81.42 $76.08 $93.00 


Car loadings week 
ended Oct. 11.. 1,088,462 1,077,006 1,061,424 1,085,938 #1,018,539 


Bank Debits 246 
cities (000 omit- 
ted Sek. $10,768,238 $9,401,674 $9,630,086 $9,185,949 


Foreign Exchange (Demand) 


Last week One week One One year 

Normal close before month ago ago 
Sterling ........ $4.86 $4.49 $4.48 $4.46 $4.49 
Pisnes: ss ecomes 19.3¢ 5.21¢ 5.22c 5.25¢ 5.9le 
BH en anes ‘ 4.36c 4.38c 4.52¢ 





Monthly Comparison 


Dodge Building One One 1913 
awards in 27 dept. Month before Yearago Mo. average 
states (sq. ft.) 43,452,700 41,852,000 39,391,200 31,250,000 

Business failures: 

Number 1,306 1,520 1,226 1,336 
Liabilities $34,296,276 $55,153,981 $28,698,649 $22,732,000 
pL Sareea tes $427,000,000 $331,600,000 $381,400,000 $233,195,000 

Excess of gold 
imports ...... $1,975,840 $15,752,524 $26,941,264 1$630,716 

Bureau of labor 
price index.. 148.8 149.7 153.7 100 

Bradstreet’s price 
mee css 140.6 138.6 141.6 100 

Economist’s Brit- 
ish price mdex 174 170.2 157.7 100 

Nat'l Industrial 
Con. board liv- 
ing cost index *161.7 161.7 161.9 3100 

New incorpora- 

CONS Gace ac’ $478,680,000 $398,950,080 $500,830,000 $49,301,000 

Railroad net 
earnings ...- *$95,415,300 $75,027,000 $98,934,000 $59,301,000 


tExcess of gold exports. fJuly, 1914. *August. 
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Automobile Output 
EPTEMBER brought an output of 288,- 


008 passenger cars and trucks. This was 
a gain of 4 per cent over the August total and 
of 13 per cent over that for July. Compared 
with the production of 344,000 cars and trucks 
in September, 1923, there was a reduction of 
15 per cent. in- 
creased 3 per cent in September and truck 
production increased 9 per cent. In the first 
nine months of 1924 the output of cars and 
trucks was 2,827,900 against 3,031,000 in the 
same period of 1923, a reduction of 6 per cent. 


Passenger car production 
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Coal Situation 
NDUSTRIAL activity, measured by the 


I consumption of coal, increased in Septem- 
ber. The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents estimates that ‘800,000 tons more of 
coal were used last month than in August. 
This compared with a gain in August of 4,000,- 
000 tons over the July total. Production for 
the month was 48,418,000 tons, of which 40,- 
879,000 tons were soft coal. The increase of 
soft coal output was 5,655,000 tons. 
trial stocks gained by 1,143,000, making the 
total sufficient for 45 days’ use. 


Indus- 
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MONTHLY STRUCTURAL AWARDS 


From Reports of Bridge Builders and Structural 
Society Until April, 1922 
Subsequent Figures Collected by Census Bureau, Washington 
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Per Cent of Shop Capacity 
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Structural Awards 


TRUCTURAL steel business came back in 

September as one of the strong spots in 
the steel market. Estimated total bookings of 
structural shapes last month amounted to 174,- 
200 tons, a gain of 18,200 tons over the Au- 
gust level. The month’s record was 29 per 
cent greater than the total of 135,200 tons re- 
ported for September, 1923. Operations were 
at 67 per cent in September as compared with 
60 per cent in August and 52 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1923. Shipments of 197,600 tons last 
month gained 10,400 tons over August. 


Coke Production 


HE coke industry has responded to im- 

provement for pig iron. In September 
there were gains in output for both by-product 
and for beehive coke. The production of by- 
product coke amounted to 2,543,000 tons com- 
pared with 2,445,000 tons in August, a gain of 
8 per cent. Of the 75 plants now in existence 
68 were active. The output of beehive coke is 
estimated at 523,000 tons, an increase of 89,000 
tons over the August total. Aggregate coke 
production was 8 per cent above the July level 
but 33 per cent below that of September, 1923. 
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MONTHLY COKE OUTPUT 


Production of Beehive and By-Product Coke 
Compiled by United States Geological Survey 
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Wage Factor Securities 


AGES in the steel, foundry and machine 

tool industries are holding stable. The 
average of wage rates for molders in 11 dis- 
tricts is 90 cents an hour, where it has stood 
since February. At this level the rate is 122 
per cent above the average for January, 1914. 
Toolmakers in the Cleveland district receive 
70 cents an hour, a slight drop from the year’s 
peak of 72 cents from January to June. The 
rate is 75 per cent above 1914. Steel mill 
common labor rates remain unchanged at 47 
cents or 135 per cent above the 1914 rate. 


HE stock market has been moving a lit- 

tle more confidently recently. It apparent- 
ly has overcome its previous fears of an ad- 
verse election result and is more inclined to 
respond to the powerfully favorable factors in 
the economic outlook. The average of 25 in- 
dustrials reached their high for the year at 
122 late in August. Later it dropped to about 
113 and at the end of last week it stood at 
117.30. The average of 25 rails climbed to 73 
in August, declined to 67 early in October 
and have now recovered to around 70.27. 
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PIG IRON 


asic 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets 


FINISHED STEEL 


Sheets, black, 24 





Plain wire, base 


Wire nails, base 


Billets. . 


hapes 
Sheets, black, 24 gage ie 


Plain wire 


German are for basic-bessemer steel. 





Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 
£6 


es oa No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00............ 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee 


Stangard rails.......... PEE CCT eT ee wanes 


EE MINN Ss oii ie ai So acaces's Coa ewe 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............... 
’ big REPEC CTT Teen Ee 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated...... 
DE WN Ue oa vig win cb d pads bic god 
Galvanized wire, base............ccescececs 


Tin plate, base box 108 pounds............. 


Basic pig iron...... sb «ve beh phew aeeneee 
WERE OOM a5 5 'cic'o 5048 3 Sa Te ow eae oes 


Plates, ship, bridge and tank............... 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, c rrugated. Tp 


Bands and Strips......... Fama Raa: 4: ane 2 a Conte 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


I d Steel Pri re 
Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange. October 27 
British French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tcns 
U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
North Sea Ports 
d Francs Francs or ae 
ais Ge dela $18 00 4 O 0* $15.°1 05 $16 32 340 $21 15 4140 
ss igi wee: hu Ges 17.44 3 17 6 16.17 310 16.32 340 23.63 5.5 8 
Sidbrees Ceae* t 20 25 4 10 OF 15.91 305 15.12 315 21.15 4140 
A ey ny Fe 17.58 4 0 21.38 410 25.88 5 15 0 
Roles ks 8.06 Cain $30.38 6150 $22.16 425 $22 O08 460 $22.50 5 00 
seeaath cw<utes 47.50 11 00 28.16 540 27.€0 575 24.25 6100 
acca uvecracd $38 25 8 100 $25.60 510 $30 00 625 $2700 6 00 
oS tn aWawewrwes 1.7lc & 100 1.15c¢ 485 1.12c 510 1.18¢ 5 160 
Cosaeceewacaue 1 6lc 8 OO 1 15¢ 485 1. 12¢ 510 1 16c¢ 5 140 
SeeeRctanr ies 1.76c 8 15 0 1. 68c 710 1. 35¢ 620 1 4lc 6180 
ccieemaeee seas 2 6lc 13 00 2. 84c 1.290 2. 56 1.175 2 35¢ 11:10 0 
TeT ert TET ee 3.56c 17 15 0 4.1l°c 1,770 t. 80c 2,200 4.5°¢ 22 100 
Gc nina & Woe wee 2.2lc 11 00 1. 68¢ 710 1.53¢ 700 1.68 8 5.0 
Cees Chk ode cas 2.3lc 11 10 0 2.18¢ 20 1.£0: 825 1.°4¢ 9100 
terre rT Tre ree 3 Ole 15 O00 2.8 °c 1 220 2. 34c 1,075 2 2<¢ 11 00 
ei Cdiald seus wees 2. ‘le 14 10 0 2.37c 1,000 1.80¢ 825 24 ¢.10 15 6 
‘Mises @4¥eeee $5.27 «41> 36 $6.30 1 80 
Renten 
Marke 
yoy oe $18.00 4 00 $15.65  300(2) $16.56 345 $20 24 88 
ean WHng o8 on0 17.44 3176 Bt 305(1) 15.60 325 22 54 cg 
eke Nass ese k's 383 0170 7.82 1-0 6 48 135 5 32 24 
Naan ksee apt 30 38 6 15 0 21.'0 420 22 80 475 23 00 100 
iit Peery 1.71c 8 100 1.0% 460 1.62¢ 650 1 25¢ 120 
aa aa 1.76¢ 8 150 1. 21c 510 1. 16c 530 1 16c 111 
EEDe atin opcides 1.76c 8 150 1. 15¢ 485 1. 14c 525 1 14c 10? 
eee 1. Sie 253306 1.71c 720 1. 36« 625 1 33c 128 
ares ee ee 2.8lc 14 00 2.84c 1,200 2.67¢ 1225 2 24c 215 
eee Tee ee 3.66¢ 18 50 4.lc 1,770 4.°lc 2,2°0 4.54e 435 
caw ur + EVO FS 0 2.3lc 11 10 0 2.28c ©€0 1.°6 ‘00 1 67c 160 
wlkige batew a ee a 2.3le 11.10 0 1.67c 705 1.6l1c 745 1.5lc 145 
*Middlesbrough; tScotch foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke £0 17s Od ($3.83 f. 0. b. Ferromanganese, 
£13 10s Od ($60.75) f.0.b. The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; finished 
steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxernourg, and 








French Encounter Sharp Competition 


Office of Treow Trane Review, 
23 Rue de la Bienfaisance 


ARIS, Oct. 17.—French furnaces 
P=: mills are encountering keen 

competition in export markets. 

Belgian, Luxemburg and German 
steel manufacturers are seeking an 
outlet for their surplus production. The 
recent depreciation of the france has 
rendered French prices somewhat more 
attractive to foreign buyers, but as 
the franc goes down living costs in- 
crease so it is a question whether the 
temporary relief offered by a low ex- 
change rate will prove of much assis- 
tance eventually. 

French metallurgists are insisting up- 
on a reduction in the price of repara- 
tions coke. The minister of public 
works. has been approached by several 
groups of steel manufacturers within 
the past few days, but promises of 
lower prices have not as yet been con- 
firmed. Reparations coke is now being 
invoiced to French consumers at 150.75 
francs ($7.50) per metric ton which is 
10 to 50 per cent higher than Belgian, 
English and American pig iron pro- 
ducers are paying for coke. France 
received 275.896 tons of coke from the 
Ruhr during September. 

Demand for foundry iron for Novem- 
ber has been heavy, as consumers have 


European Staff Special 











Franc—$).05 
allowed their stocks to run down in 
anticipation of lower prices. Prices 


have been advanced from 10 to 15 
francs ($0.50 to $0.75) per metric ton 
during the current week and foundry 
No. 3 is now firm at 300 francs 
($15) f.o.b. furnace. The price of 400 
francs ($20) for hematite seems to have 
d'sappeared and 410 francs ($20.59) is 
the best figure now obtainable even on 
lots of 2000 tons and over. Shipments 
of iron to Italy have been held up on 
account of the floods along the Rhine 


which caused the Paris, Lyon & 
Mediterranean railroad to suspend trans- 
portation over its, lines for several 


days. Much of the traffic moving in this 
direction was routed over the Simplon, 
resulting in congestion and delay. 
Ferroalloys are firm. Ferrosilicon, 
75 per cent, has moved up 50 francs 
($2.50) to 1900 francs ($95) per metric 
ton. French manufacturers of ferro- 
manganese are complaining bitterly 
over Norwegian competition on this 
product and are asking higher tariff. 
Manufacturers of semifinished sieel 
products have well filled order books. 
Orders have been received from Eng- 





with domestic 
volume. Basic 
quoted at 390 


transactions 
users have increasel in 
bessemer blooms are 
francs ($19.50) per metric ton, and 
billets average 400 francs ($20). 
Prices of finished steel products 
tinue slowly downward. Mills 
which refused to take orders for less 
than 100 tons of merchant bars at 50) 
francs ($75) now are quotine this 
price on any quantity over 1000 kilos. 
Although this is the lowest price re- 
ported, it has been rumored that at 
least two mls have made concessions 
by naming this figure f.o.b. cars buy- 
ers works. Freight rates are high in 
France and the f.o.b. point has a 
preat deal of importance to the buyer. 
Rail prices have not been tested by any 
important inquiries, but as an indica- 
tion ot present conditions it is noted 
that the Compagnis des Forges de 
Chatillon-Commentry at Neuves-Mai- 
sons booked an order for 80 tons of 
45 kilo rails for the Port of Lorient 
at 623 francs ($31.15) per metric ton 
f.o.b. cars Lorient. Building is quiet 
and the demand for shapes and plates 
is tapering off. Structural shapes are 
auoted at 480 francs ($24) and plates 
5 millimeters and heavier at 700 francs 
($35) per metric ton f.o.b. mill East- 
ern district, 


land and 


con- 
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Gary Points the Way 


ANY memorable and inspiring messages 
M have been directed by Judge Gary to the 
iron and steel industry and to the coun- 
try’s business interests as a whole, but it is doubt- 
ful whether any of these efforts pro- 
duced, by a common consent, a more favorable re- 


ever has 


action than his address delivered before the Ameri- 
Iron and Steel institute held at New York last 


week. 


can 


Judge Gary’s addresses always have been fea- 
tured by the lofty tone of their thought and ex- 
pression as applied to business topics. On this oc- 
casion the high quality was notably apparent but 
with it was a mixture of fine idealism and practical 
force. As was to be expected, the greater part of 
his attention was given to the subject of Pittsburgh 
plus, embracing extensively the circumstances and 
events that led up to the issuance of the cease-and- 
desist order by the federal trade commission and 
a general appraisal of the probable economic effects 
of the new conditions upon the steel industry. 
As to the latter, Judge Gary expressed a very hope- 
ful opinion. It is significant that his address con- 


tained not a word of criticism or complaint against 
the federal trade commission either for the method 
of procedure adopted or for the manner of edict 
put forth though there was much that properly 
might have been said on this score. 


Rather he 
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urged, at all times, a liberal attitude on the part 
of the steel industry toward the public and toward 
public sentiment, turning on the question whether 
or not the sacrifice of a moral principle was re- 
quired. 

Discussing business conditions, Judge Gary made 
clear the importance to continued improvement of 
a satisfactory outcome of the coming national elec- 
tion. He was plain though not partisan. He pre- 
sented unmistakably the parallel to be expected be- 
tween the maintenance, on the one hand, of sound 
and orderly policies of government and the adop- 
tion, on the other, of untried or uncertain theories 
by those of unproved competency. 


Judge Gary’s address was dominantly optimistic. 
Manifestly, its effect upon those who heard it, was 
wholesome and encouraging. It aided greatly in 
giving to the entire meeting of the iron and steel 
manufacturers a spirit of renewed faith in future 
stability and business expansion. Doubtless, to 
this factor, in a large measure, may be attributed 
the stronger note of confidence that has character- 
ized the iron and steel market during the present 


week. 





Localizing Prosperity and Depression 


ERTAIN definite conclusions may be ex- 
& pressed with reference to the abolishment of 

the Pittsburgh plus method of quoting steel 
prices. In every part of the country where prices 
have been established on an f.o.b. mill basis, the 
tendency is for localization of the steel business. 
The advantage lies with the mill having the lowest 
freight rate to the consumer’s plant. 


By this localization of business, the cushioning 
effect of Pittsburgh plus is removed. Under the 
old method of selling steel, the market was coun- 
try-wide. On occasions, some parts of the coun- 
try were more prosperous than others, and the 
tendency was for local conditions to merge into 
the whole. For instance, conditions in the Nauga- 
tuck valley in Connecticut were very unsatisfac- 
tory not long ago. Under the Pittsburgh plus sys- 
tem the manufacturers who supplied the impor- 
tant consuming industry in that section were able 
to sell elsewhere, and the effects of the slump there 
were diffused to a large extent in the general busi- 
ness of the country. With localization of busi- 
ness, local prosperity or depression is likely to 
be more pronounced than under the Pittsburgh 
system. 

The question as to the extent to which the 
removal of the Pittsburgh plus method is going 
to bring about the relocation of producing and con- 
suming plants is raised. The answer varies, as 
far as consuming plants are concerned, in ac- 
cordance with the conditions prevailing in the 
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manufacture and sale of the countless articles into 
which steel is manufactured. 

As to the relocation of the steel producing in- 
dustry, the answer is simple. Certain territories 
now are consuming more steel than they are pro- 
ducing. The Chicago territory is a notable exam- 
ple. The next expansion in the steel industry on 
a large scale can be expected in such territories as 
Chicago. But large expansion cannot be expected 
at once. The country’s consuming requirements 
are not yet sufficient to support satisfactory prices 
on steel. An example of the present tremendous 
cost of building new units is that required for build- 
ing blast furnaces. A- blast furnace that cost around 
$1,125,000 in 1912, now requires an outlay of $2,- 
500,000 to $3,000,000 to duplicate. A plant built up 
aut present prices is burdened with an overhead 
which, under present conditions, would render it 
unprofitable. Until demand makes it necessary to 
build new units, and the prices make it possible 
to carry the overhead involved, consumers will 
continue to get their steel largely from the same 
plants as at present. The relocation of the steel 
industry, therefore, will be carried out in the in- 
definite future. 

Considerable speculation is heard as to the effects 
of the abandonment of Pittsburgh plus on the rail- 
roads, with whose prosperity that of the steel in- 
dustry is so closely associated. Localization of the 
steel business of the country will tend to replace 
long-haul business with short hauls. It is the 
long-haul business which the railroads find most 
profitable. Complicating this situation is the fact 
that the motor truck is taking away from the rail- 
roads an ever-increasing amount of short-haul busi- 
ness. 





Radicals Still May Sway Congress 
O MATTER which candidate wins in the 
N presidential elections, the country faces the 
menace of radical control of congress and 
a continuance of a radical balance of power in at 
least one house of congress. President Coolidge 
may win the election and still fail to carry sufficient 
congressional candidates with him to give the ad- 
ministration control of congress. The congressional 
election situation is such that no matter how the 
presidential vote: goes, one or both houses of con- 
gress may be hostile to the President. 

The La Follette presidential ticket may fail to 
win many electoral votes, but even so its strength 
may be sufficient to be a factor in congressional 
districts. It is stated that out of the 435 congres- 
sional districts, the outcome in about 100 of these 
districts will determine whether congress will be 
controlled by a majority and a minority party, or 
vhether a situation will continue in which blocs, 
groups and a third party shall continue to block 
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legislation and prevent congress functioning as a 
working body. 

As the present senate is constituted, there are 
51 Republicans, 43 Democrats and two Farmer- 
Labor members, not taking into considevation va- 
cancies caused by deaths of two Republicans. About 
eight of the Republicans and the two Farmer-Labor 
members make up a radical balance of power with 
43 regular Republicans and 43 Democrats unable 
tc do anything by themselves. 
Kepublicans, 206 Democrats, three m/’scellaneous 
and one vacancy. The Wisconsin delegation of 
La Follette Republicans holds the balance of power. 
The Republicans are hoping to win enough mem- 
bers in the hotse to hold a majority of 25 or more 


The house has 225 


regular Republicans, not counting the radical Re- 
publ-cans. 

In the house of representatives prospects are 
fairly good from the Republican viewpoint that the 
Republicans will have control by a narrow margin 
but in the senate scarcely anything short of a clean 
sweep can give the regulars control. 





Urge Replacement of Implements 
ANUFACTURERS of farm implements are 
M amply justified in launching a campaign to 
persuade the farmer to replace his equip- 
ment more frequently. 
more firmly upon a quantity production basis the 
successful farmer must modernize, must abandon 
his habit of using his equipment, no matter how 
antiquated or patched, until it actually is unserv- 
iceable. 


With agriculture each year 


As was pointed out last week at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers in Chicago, few articles of 
daily commerce are utilized until literally worn 
out. something better,- is con- 
stantly coming along, and replacement is generally 
with profit to the purchaser. 
driven by their original 
ready for the scrap heap. 


Something new, 


Few automobiles are 
until they are 
The railroads each year 
junk hundreds of locomotives which are still able 
tc function but are uneconomical in comparison 
with newer types. 

But the farmer, despite the progress being made 
each year in the implement industry, is prone to 
operate his equipment until it falls apart. Manu- 
facturers will seek to teach him that true economy 
lies in frequent, judicious replacement. The far- 
mer today is spending on new equipment only 
2.3 per cent of his total expenditures. That .this 
could be doubled, with mutual profit, is not doubted. 
The implement industry consumed last year only 
2.37 per cent of the country’s steel production; a 
100 per cent increase would not be marked but 
greater prosperity for the farmer is the basis for all 
improvement in the general welfare. 


owners 









Institute Emphasizes Confidence 


Leaders of Iron and Steel Industry Comment on Increased Volume of Business at 


New York Meeting—Express Hope for Satisfactory Result of Election 
—E. H. Gary Speaks on Outcome of Pittsburgh Plus Case 


confused situation which has resulted in 


ESPITE the i 
many cases from the recent abolition of the Pittsburgh 


plus system by the United States Steel Corp., and de- 


i 


spite the imm.nence of the 


the iron and steel idustry, as expressed 
American Iron and Steel institute in New York, 
Judge Gary’s statement in his opening 


mecting of the 
Oct. 24, is cheerful. 


address, publ.shed in full elsewhere in this issue, that the daily 


average 
had increased 29,000 tons since May, 
formal remarks by executives of other 


John A. 


NTEREST in the coming election 
easily outshadowed everything else at 
the mecting. That the industry is sub- 

stantially a unit in its politics was dem- 
onstrated by the general accla‘m which 
greeted the name Coolidge every time 
it was pronounced. Judge Gary’s failure 
to mention a name when he gave his 
formula of the kind of a man who should 
be elected did not trouble anybody for 
a moment. Judge Gary’s words were re- 
ceived as comprising a faithful and work- 
manlike endorsement of the Coolidze 
qualifications. The sentiments of thove 
p*esent, representing the whole country, 
from Boston and New York to California, 
and from Minnesota to B'rmingham, 
showed that the iron and steel industry is 
taking its pol'tics straight. 

A speech whch well summarized the 
sentiment of the members of the in- 
stitute was that of Frank A. Munsey at 
the banquet. Mr. Munsey characterized 
the present campaign as the most im- 
portant in his recollection. “We have 
a new political alignment,” sad Mr. 
Munsey. “The _ radical 
termined to have a party of their own 


forces are de- 


or they are going to possess the D>»mo- 
cratic party.” Mr. Munsey, af‘er sketch- 
ine the political developments in the vari- 
ous states, said, “Due to the coalitions be- 
tween Democrats and LaFollette men. we 
must elect Coolidge or have Charles W. 
Bryan as our next president.” 


Discuss Scrap Situation 


The interest shown in the papers on 
iron and steel scrap again showed con- 
c'us vely that the membership of the in- 
stitute pays more attention to prob'em; 
concerning the business side of the stel 
industry than the technical and metallurgi- 
cal proh'ems involved in the production of 
steel. The major features of what really 
constituted an iron and steel scrap sym- 
posium, were papers presented by W. 





bookings of the United States Steel Corp. subsidiar-es 
found echoes in in- 
‘ompanies. 


Topping, of Republic Iron & Steel Co., said that 





Willis L. 


informally at the 


re-elected. 


Vernon Phillips of the Perry Buston 
Doane Co. and by E. J. Lowry, Hickman, 
Williams & Co. Discussions of these 
papers were presented by Joseph Michaels, 
president of Hyman-Michae's & Co., Chi- 
cago; Albert president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Co., and W. 
A. Maxwell Jr., general super ntendent, 
In'and Steel Co., Indiana Harbor. 

history 


Mann, vice 


Judge Gary's narration of the 
of the Pittsburgh plus system and _ its 
bol tion, and his expression of his be- 
lief that nether producers nor consumers 
will suffer materially by reason of the 
elimination of the old basing method, 
did not call forth much comment. It 
was suggested by one steel man that the 
situation resulting from the abolition of 
Pittsburgh plus is too new, and _ that 
very few producers or consumers as yet 
have clear ideas as»to what the ultimate 
effects will be in their particular cases. 

Arthur Brisbane Speaks 

Arthur 
writer, delivered one of his characteristic 
speeches at the banquet. He told about 
some of the editorials which he is send- 


Brisbane, newspaper ed_'torial 


ing out for publication in the papers 
throughout the country whch he serves. 
One of them concerned the so-called for- 
eign stecl trust, which, cable advices 
have said, is in process of formation by 
French, German and Belgian steelmasters. 
In his editorial, he said, he pointed out 
that the United States cannot hope to 
compete against such big corporations 
abroad as long as it discourages the 
formation of big interests at home. Mr. 
Brisbane also directed attention to the fact 
that the Un’'ted States is practically de- 
fenceless against modern offens‘'ve war 
tactics. He recommended a big fleet of 
airships as the best defense we could 
have. He pointed out, inc’dentally. t*at 
Frence has 2000 airships in her first line 
of defense and could dest-oy such cities 
as London, I.iverpool and Manchester 
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mouth buying has increased 10 to 15 per cent. 
president, Bethlehem Steci Corp., said operations of his company 
approaching election, sentiment in had increased from 31 per cent last July to 65 per cent. 
King, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., reczorted an 
upward tendency in business and stated his company is operating 
at about 65 per cent. 
& Tube Co., said his company is operating at 55 per cent, com- 
pared with 30 per cent a few months ago. 
generally that the recent tendency toward improvement would 
be continued into 1925, provided that President Coolidge is 


stocks in the hands of buyers are small and that the hand-to- 


E. G. Grace, 


James A. Campbell, Youngstowa Sheet 


It was b_l.eved 


within a few hours after declaring war. 
He concluded that it pays to be polie 
to a country possessing such impressive 
fighting forces. 

J. B. Maclean, head of the Maclean 
Publishing Co., Toronto, paid a tribute to 
the leadership of Judge Gary in the iron 
and steel industry. He said that Gary 
has taught the steel industry that it holds 
a public trust. The resulting general 
attitude toward buyers, employes and the 
general public is one that wins a con- 
stantly increasing degree of friendship. 
He said Judge Gary’s leadership his been 
the greatest single stabilizing factor not 
only in the steel business in this country 
but also in politics. 


Hostile Toward Industry 


Mr. Maclean said that the lack of such 
leadership is keenly felt in Canada whe-e 
the general feeling toward large in- 
dustries has been one of increasing hos- 
tility during the past 10 years. During 
a period when practically all other large 
countries have raised their tariff walls, 
Mr. Maclean said, Canada has cut down 
her tariff five times and there are demands 
for a further cut. He told of the de- 
mands for government ownership in Can- 
ada and thought that such leadership as 
that of Judge Gary would have the ef- 
fect of preventing such unfortunate tend- 
encies. 

The paper on blast furnace practice in 
the Birmingham district, by R. H. Led- 
better, was discussed by H. E. Mussey, 
superintendent of furnaces of the Wood- 
ward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. The 
paper on blast furnace slags by Prof. 
Richard S. McCaffery, was discussed by 
B. E. Pheneger, assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Newburg works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
and by G. M. Hohl, sunerintendent of 
blact furnaces of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
at Bethlehem. The paper on slag brick by 
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C. E. Ireland was discussed by P. J. 
Freeman, chief engineer of tests and spec- 
fications, public works department of AI- 
legheny county, Pittsburgh. 

Horace T. Wilkinson, chairman of the 
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board of the Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica was elected a director of the in- 
st:tute to fill a vacancy which has exis‘ed 
ever since the number of. directors was 
increased. 








Sidelights at Institute Meeting 








HEN will the American Iron 

and Steel institute hold another 
meeting away from New York? This 
question was frequently heard  in- 
formally at last week’s meeting of 
that body in the eastern metropolis. 
There are several reasons why the 
directors of the institute are not en- 
thusiastic about arranging for meet- 
ings in Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis or Chicago. In the first 
place a meeting in New York always 
can be counted on to draw an atten- 
dance of 1200 to 1500, whereas 900 is 
a large number away from New York. 
In the second place, it is harder to 
find facilities for a meeting of 900 
away from New York than for a meet- 
ing of 1500 in that city. Another rea- 
son which has been advanced is that 
it would be a hardship on judge Gary 
to force him to make trips for the 
purpose of presiding over meetings in 
other cities. However, in view of 
Judge Gary’s prowess as a traveler to 
South America, Alaska, the Holy 
Lands and other places, it may be as- 
sumed that the first two reasons are 
the most weighty. 

x * * 

Most distinguished of the figures at 
the reporters’ table while Judge Gary 
read his opening address was Willis 
L. King. Mr. King took out his pen 
and made some notes. This did not 
fool anybody, however. It was assumed 
that he sat there simply because it was 
a good place to hear and see every- 
thing. Mr. King smoked a cigar which 
was considerably better in quality than 
that smoked by the average bona fide 
reporter. 

‘2 © 

There was much comment at the 
meeting over the publication by the 
newspapers’ of income tax returns of 
prominent individuals. This was re- 
garded as another of the series of out: 
tages which have been perpetrated 
by legislation at Washington in recent 
years. Nevertheless, the publication of 
the returns was read with much in 
terest. 

a ee 

“IT am going to vote for Coolidge 
and I certainly hope he will be elected” 
said one steel buyer. “The election of 
Davis, Bryan or LaFollete would be 
followed by a period of uncertainty 


that would hold up business. The 
Democrats would want a new _ tariff 
and this’ would keep us in the air for 
two or three years. As far as La- 
Follette is concerned, I think his bark 
is a lot worse than his bite. But it 
would take a long time before we 
would know just where we stood with 
him. On the other hand, business is 
all set to go ahead as soon as Cool- 
idge’s re-election has become a cer- 
tainty.” 
x * 

Charles M. Schwab related an in- 
cident of his recent home-coming re- 
ception at Homestead: 

“Jimmie Dugan in the old days was 
a good heater at the Homestead plant. 
As he got along in years, he decided 
the work was too heavy and he opened 
up an undertaking establishment. In 
front of his place of business he has 
a big show-window and in this window 
on the day of the celebration he had 
a big sign with the words ‘Welcome 
Charlie!’ ” 


New Stack To Produce 
Ferrophosphorus 


J. J. Gray, manufacturer of ferro- 
phosphorus, has contracted with Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, for the 
design and construction of a new blast 
furnace at his plant at Rockdale, Tenn. 

Although the manufacture of ferro- 
phosphorus is ordinarily confined to 
electric furnace or similar operation, 
Mr. Gray has, for some time past, 
produced this alloy in a blast furnace, 
a patented process controlled 
by him. Operations, however, have 
been on a rather small scale, and it 
is‘'now planned to materially increase 
production by dismantling the existing 
furnace and. providing a complete new 
stack, approximately 70 feet high with 
12-foot hearth, 

On account of the peculiar difficulties 
and hazards incident to the manufac- 
ture of ferrophosphorus, the furnace 
will be provided with a specially con- 
structed gas tight hearth and bosh, the 
hearth jacket being of cast iron with 
machined joints. The tuyere breast 
and bosh jacket will be very heavy, 
cooled by special means, and provided 
with heavy steel bands to insure against 


under 
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the escape of the phosphorus produced 
in the smelting operation. 


Bethlehem Report Reflects 


Summer Reaction 


Curtailed operations of the steel in- 
custry are reflected in the third quarter 
report of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. The 
statement of earnings shows that the 
company earned $102,167 more than 
fixed charges and depreciations and de- 
pletion reserves in the three months 
ended Sept. 30. This compares with net 
earnings of $1,278,277 after the same de- 
ductions in the second quarter of the 
year and $4,519,875 in the first quarter. 

After allowing for preferred dividends 
there was a deficit of $972,962, against 
a surplus of $203,167 after preferred div- 
idends in the June quarter. 

The statement of earnings for the first 
three-quarters of the current year shows 
the following: 


Third Second First 
quarter quarter quarter 
1924 1924 1924 


Total income. .$6,495,731 $7,400,894 $10,549,149 
Interest, other 





charges ...-. 3,466,107 3,189,173 3,079,598 

Balance . 3,029,624 4,211,721 7,469,551 
Reserve, depre- 

ciation, deple- 

tion, etc .... 2,927,457 2,933,444 2,949,676 

Net income... 102,167 1,278,277 4,519,875 
Preferred  divi- 

GONG. vssexe 1,075,129 1,075,110 1,075,021 
Common _ divi- 

GUN at 45.08 6; Laseancas cake es 2,247,571 

DeGele 65.5. $972,962 *$203,167 *$1,197,283 

*Surplus 


For the first nine months of the year 
the company’s net income was $5,900,319 
after all charges. Total income for the 
nine months was $24,445,774. 

In his official statement 
Grace said: 


President 


“The earnings covering fixed charges 
but not preferred dividends reflected low 
operations, represented by a steel output 
at 42 per cent of capacity, compared 
with the previous quarter of 48 per cent. 
That the year to date (nine months) 
showed earnings on the common stock 
of $1.48 a share or at the rate of $1.97 
for the year on an average operation for 
the nine months of 54 per cent.” 

Regardin~ operations, Mr. Grace said: 
“A very encouraging feature of the sit+1- 
ation was the monthlv increase through- 
out the quarter, represented by monthly 
output of July, 31 per cent, August, 45 
per cent, September, 52 per cent, with 
present operations running at a rate of 
65 per cent, or more than double the low 
rate of July. 

“Notwithstanding the increased rate 
of production, the volume of orders on 
hand at the end of the quarter amounted 
to $49,971,161 as compared with $40,- 
196,928 at the end of the second quar- 
ter. 


National Air Oil Burner Co., Philadel- 
phia, has increased its capital stock 
from $75,000 to $100,000. 









teel Industry on New Basis 


Producers and Consumers Will Not Materially Suffer By 


Elimin ation of 


Pittsburgh Plus System—Confidence in Result of Election, Indi 


cated By Increase in Business, Is Justified 


N JULY 21, 1924, the federal 
trade commission ordered that the 
respondents, United States Steel 

Corp. and its subsidiary companies, cea-e 

and desist from quo‘ing for sale or sell- 

ing in the course of interstate comme-ce 
their rolled steel products known as p/ates, 
bars, structural shapes, sheets, tin plate, 
wire and wire products at “Pittsburgh 
plus” prices or upon any other basing 
point than that where the products are 
manufactured, or from which they are 


shipped, or with- 


BY E. H. GARY 


tion of the commission and temporarily, 
at least, entertained feelings of disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction. More than that, 
your business activities and progress have 
been interrupted, impeded and in places 
almost demoralized. As yet, you have 
not been able to restore the natural tread 
of affairs. Sellers and purchasers alike 
have been groping for a course that would 
permit a basis for transactions whi-h 
would furnish the stability and uniformity 
which every department of business ef- 


In the earlier days, because of the 
iron and steel, manufacturing and con- 
suming enterprises sprang up in the 
central coast states, with Philadelphia 
as the center. This led to Philadelphia 
becoming the principal importing point 
for foreign iron and steel. Therefore, 
Philadelphia was the natural basing 
point, and purchasers elsewhere bought 
at Philadelphia prices and paid the 
cost of transportation to the respective 
places of consumption. Later the manu- 


facture of iron 





out clearly and 
distinctly indicat- 
ing in such sales 
the price charged 
at shipping point 
and how much is satisfaction. 
charged for trans- 
portation ; and also 
from discriminat- 


Fair Trial Urged for New Selling System 


ANY of you were startled by the action of the trade commission and 
temporarily, at least, entertained feelings of disappointment and dis- 
More than that, your business activities and progress have been 
interrupted, impeded and in places almost demoralized. 

You may decide to appeal to the 
seeched to give the matter most patient and painstaking thought before doing 


courts for remedy; but you are be- 


and steel was be- 
gun at Pittsburgh 
and this 
grew in 
That was then the 
best location with 


rapidly 
volume. 


respect to cost of 
assembling the raw 
materials and dis- 


ing in price be- $0. tributing the fin- 
tween different It is believed the entire iron and steel industry will, within a reasonable ished products. It 
purchasers within time, voluntarily be operating on a basis conformable to the opinion rendered was adjacent to 
the United States by the commission, and that if we are paticnt and reasonable we shall find, the steam and 


or any territory 
thereof, or the 
District of Colum- 
bia or any insular 


GARY. 


possession, where 





though with perhaps some additional work and cost, the industry, taken as 
a whole, and including both producers and consumers, will not materially 
suffer by reason of the elimination of the Pittsburgh plus system—E. H. and 


coking coal and 
limestone, easily 
cheaply 
reached by the 
iron ore via the 








the effect may be 

to lessen competition in interstate com- 
merce, provided nothing should prevent 
discrimination on account of difference in 
grade, quality or quantity, or that makes 
only due allowance for difference in cost 
of selling or transportation or that is 
made in good faith to meet competition. 

It is at least doubtful that if the re- 
spondents had appealed to the courts for 
full and final consideration of all the 
questions involved, the order of the fed- 
eral trade commission would have been 
approved and upheld as coming within 
the power and authority of the commis- 
sion. As to this view you can refer to 
your legal departments. Indeed, you prob- 
ably have already done so. 

However, after giving the whole sub- 
ject careful consideration, the respond- 
ents concluded to cheerfully accept and 
acquiesce in the dec‘sion. Many of the 
leading independents in the steel industry, 
and perhans all of them, followed suit. 
Many of you were startled by the ac- 

Add-ess of the nprevident of the American 
Tron and Stee' institute at meeting of the ‘in 
stitute, New York, Oct. 24. 


fort desires and seeks. For the best suc- 
cess in industrial enterprise of any kind 
it is as necessary to have some standard 
to reckon from as it is to have a gold 
dollar basis to make comparison and com- 
putation. 

You are encountering and will continue 
You may decide 
to appeal to the courts for remedy; but 


to encounter difficulties. 


you are beseeched to give the matter 
most patient and painstaking thought he- 
fore doing so. A 

You have heard that much _ energy 
and considerable money has been ex- 
pended in creating a sentiment that 
Pittsburgh plus is wrong in principle; 
and you have indulged a feeling that 
the proceedings before the commission 
were influenced by personal and selfish 
motives; but concerning this all of us 
should endeavor to consider both sides 
of the case before reaching a final 
decision. 

It will be 
course to give a full and strictly ac- 


atteempted in this dis- 


curate account in substance of the facts 
relating to the Pittsburgh plus matter. 
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Great Lakes and 
a short railroad from Lake Erie to 
Pittsburgh, and it rapidly became a great 
main line railroad center. Consequently, 
Pittsburgh almost suddenly and natural- 
ly became the basing point. 

For a great many years the cost 
of producing iron and steel was ma- 
terially less at Pittsburgh than it was 
at any other place in the United States. 
In fact, with equipment in every respect 
up to the very latest standards, costs at 
Pittsburgh. still are, and will continue 
to be, with the lowest in the com- 
parative columns. Moreover, the vol- 
ume of iron and steel produced there 
still is and will probably remain the 
largest of any location in the world. 
It there should be any single basing 
point for the sale of iron and steel, 
such as Chicago for wheat or beef and 
pork, it would naturally be _ Pitts- 
burgh. 

Except for changes in cond tions 
and circumstances, arising during the 
last few years, Pittsburgh unquestion- 
ably would still be the basing point 
for iron and steel. Except 


for the’ 
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very system of Pittsburgh plus, such 
would be the case. That is, without 
larger selling prices at Chicago, for 
instance, than Pittsburgh, furnaces and 
steel mills would not have been erected 
in the Chicago district, for investors 
could not afford to do so. The selling 
prices necessary to enable capital to 
secure reasonable returns on invest- 
ments at Chicago in competition with 
Pittsburgh were realized by taking 
as a measure the Pittsburgh prices and 
adding the amount of freight between 
the two cities. This was the only 
way new locations like Chicago, South 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Lorain, etc., 
could influence the establishment of 
new steel plants in their districts. 

But new elements from time- to 
time during the last few years have 
appeared in the competitive conditions 
pertaining to the iron and steel in- 
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trarily adding a sum equal to the freight 
between the two points when it was 
not actually paid; that the basis of 
charging, which was cailed Pittsburgh 
plus, was no longer fair and reason- 
able. 

There is not sufficient time, nor 
is it necessary, at present to attempt 
further explanation concerning the 
changes in the general situation which 
justified the erection of iron and steel 
works in the Chicago district, and 
the progress they made. It is suffi- 
cient to say up to the period when 
the United States Steel Corp. was 
formed, the furnaces and mills at Chi- 
cago were not able to successfully 
compete with the Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers, even with the latter as a basing 
point for prices so far as it could be 
used. 

Also, in 


discussing P‘ttsburgh plus 
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It is to protect against artificial or con- 
trolled measures or combinations which 
restrain open and free competition, that 
laws are provided and enforced. 

In subscribing and conforming to 
this principle, the iron and steel industry 
must and will take a leading part. It is 
to be hoped and expected that this indus- 
try will likewise be afforded protection 
against combinations or other measures 
calculated to restrain natural competitive 
conditions. 

In March, 1919, the iron and_ steel 
industry of the United States was rea- 
The Chicago dis- 
trict had become important. Its pro- 
ductive capacity was large. Its plants 
were numerous, comparatively new 
and modern in design. Its costs of 
manufacture compared favorably with 
Pittsburgh. Competition amongst the 
Chicago manufacturers. was brisk, and 


sonably prosperous. 





dustry. We have seen improvement in or Pittsburgh basing point, we should the Pittsburgh plus: system was to 
practice, such as some extent in 
the lower cost of force. On March 
fuel for the open Confidence Expressed in Result of Election 15, 1919, your 


hearth and blast 
furnaces by mod- 
ern coke ovens 
and the utilization 
of by-products, 
the employment 
of immense sums 
in creating larger 
units and the 
building of break- 


water protection 
and canals in the 
south shore of 
Lake Michigan, 
which permitted 


the delivery of 
iron ore from the 





sured if the 
ing election results shall be satisfactory. 


HE future success of the iron and steel industry in this country is as- 
their heads, and further if the approach- 
All of us, all the people of the 
United Statcs must together enjoy prosperity or suffer from adversity. 


managers will kee 


Sentiments of self protectun will influence the large majority of voters to 
give careful thought to the best interests of the country and to themselves, and 
they will therefore wisely discriminate and decide. 

In this most tmportant, if not critical, period in our history, they can be 
depended upon to act along the lines of prudence and safety. 
take unnecessary chances of danger by adopting untried and uncertain the- 
ories or sclecting officials whose competency is assuted largely, if not alone, 
by their own professions and promises. 


president received 
from the late John 
S. Miller, then a 
distinguished and 
leading lawyer of 
Chicago, a letter 
dated March 14, 
1919, stating 
that he had 
“been retained by 
the Western As- 
sociation ot 
Rolled Steel Con- 
sumers to take up 


They will not 


I am convinced the public has been right during the last few months in and look into 
believing the election returns wi!l be satisfactory, as shown by the steady and 
persistent increases in the volume of business—E. H. GARY. 


their complaint of 
price discrimina- 
tion on the part of 
producers of steel 








mines direct to 
furnaces, thus matching in part the 
lesser freights on coal from Kentucky, 


West Virginia and Pennsylvania to 
Pittsburgh. 
These changes, with others that 


might be mentioned, together with 
somewhat larger selling prices, have 
enabled iron and steel manufacturers 
at Chicago to successfully compete with 
Pittsburgh furnaces and mills. As time 
passed the costs of production at some 
of the Chicago district works were 
as low as Pittsburgh, or nearly so, 
depending upon methods and equip- 
ment, and new mills and furnaces at 
the former were constructed and put 
into operation. 

Subsequently, complaints, increasiig 
in volume, were made that purchasers 
in certain middle-western localities, were 
being discriminated against; that it was 
not just for a Chicago district manu- 
facturer to charge a larger price for 
steel to be used near or west of the 
productive plants than the amount 
charged to Pittsburgh purchasers, arbi- 


not overlook the fact that in actual 


practice, for several years, the sys- 


tem to a greater or less extent has 
producers. 
Tne competition amongst manufacturers, 


been disregarded by the 
located in the Chicago district, has 
been so great on account of their in- 
creased and increasing capacity, that 
they have paid little, and, in a ma- 
whatever 
rates 
western points. 


jority of cases, no attention 
to the question of freight 
from Pittsburgh to 

It is worthy of mention that con- 
petition, when it is free and open, un- 
influenced by artificial means, always has 
and forever will and ought to fix the 
selling and purchasing prices of all 
Of course, prices will vary 
to different purchasers, scattered through- 
out the country, influenced by locations, 
close to or remote from producing points, 
capacity and costs of production, neces- 
sarv charges for transportation, etc. 

No law or application of legal princi- 
ples can ever eliminate or change the 


commodities. 


effect of free and natural competition. 


against the rolled 
steel consumers in this territory, such 
as compose the membership of the 
Western Association of Rolled Steel 
Consumers.” 

He stated that upon looking into the 
matter with some care, their complaint 
seemed to him to be well grounded; 
would like to have 

removed without 
friction; and sug- 
gested a conference. On March 18, 
1919, your president answered Mr. 
Miller as follows: 


that his clients 
this discrimination 


the least bit of 


“I beg to acknowledge recept of your 
letter of March 14 instant. I have for 
sore time been carefully consider'ng the 
subject as an economic one from the 
standpoint of what is fair and just. As 
yet, I have not secured an unanimous 
opinion. However, I do not think it is 
hopeless.” 

As many of those who are present 
know this letter stated the facts. 

About May 8, 1919, your president 
wrote to Mr. Miller: 


“There is no intentional, unnecessary 
(Concluded on Page 1182) 
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of Chill on Cast Iron,” 





Iron and Steel institute 


Foundrymen’s association at Milwaukee. 


ings for the Oliver Chilled Plow Works. 
with Hickman, Williams & Co. as metallurgical engineer to advise w th 
foundrymen and assist them in their melting problems. Mr. Lowry is 
a member of the American Foundrymen’s association, the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and the American Society 
for Steel Treating. He has written a number of articles on raw material 
used in iron and steel manufacture and presented a paper, “The Effect 
recent convention of the American 
His paper before the American 
was entitled “Iron and Steel Scrap” and dealt 


with the metallurgical side of that subject. 


E. J. LOWRY 


ing the war. Mr. Phl- 
lips is a director of the 
Lansdowne Trust Co. 
and the Drexel Hill 
Trust Co. and is burz- 
ess of Yeadon, Pa. Mr. 
Phillips was awarded the 
decoration as a cavalier 
in the Order of .the 





W. VERNON PHILLIPS Crown of Italy for the 

services rendered during 

the World war. His paper for the recent institute meeting was on “Iron 
and Steel Scrap,” dealing with the commercial problems of that t>pic. 


H. LEDBETTER, superintendent of blast furnaces at the Ensley 

plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., was graduated from the University of Alabama, Tusc2l20sa, 
Ala., in 1906. He joined the Tennessee company shortly afterward 
as a chemist, serving at the Ensley blast furnaces from 1906 to 1908. 
From 1908 to 1910 he was.a chemist at the Alice furnace, and in the 
next two years was superintendent of that furnace. From 1913 to 
1916, Mr. Ledbetter was superintendent of the Oxmoor furnace of the 
Tennessee company, and from that year until 1924 was superintendent 
of the Oxmoor and Bessemer furnaces. In March this year he was 
transferred to the Ensley plant where he superintends the operation of 
six blast furnaces. 


non Phillips is chairman of the 


of the war industries board. 


F, 


R. 


Discuss Many Problems at 
Institute Meeting 


E J. LOWRY, metallurgical engineer for Hickman, Williams & Co, 

at Chicago, is a graduate of Harvard university and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, having specialized in metallurgy. On 
completing his courses he became a foreman in the Watertown, N. Y., 
arsenal, leaving there to go with the United States Cartridge Co. dur- 
ing the war. At the close of the war Mr. Lowry went to South Bend, 
Ind., to carry on research work in malleable, gray iron and steel cast- 


In 1922 he became affiliat.d 


R. 


H. 


VERNON PHILLIPS was born in England in 1875, the son of 

the late F. R. Phillips, prominent in the Welsh tin plate in- 
dustry. F. R. Phillips came to the United States with his family in 
1883 and was a pioneer in the importation of Welsh tin plate here. 
Later he manufactured tin plate in this country as well as machinery for 
making tin plate. His business was known as F. R. Phillips & Sons 
Co., with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
H. Perry, in 1912 ,organized the Perry Buxton Doane Co. W. Ver- 
rry Buxton Doane Co. and president 
of F. R. Phillips & Sons Co., the Ettenger-Phillips Co., the Phillips- 
Lafitte Co. and the Steel Scrap Co. 
country’s leading experts in all questions relating to the iron and steel 
scrap business. During the war he was chairman of the scrap division 
was consulted in all actions which 
the American Iron and Steel institute took with reference to scrap dur- 


Phillips, w:th W2-lliam 


He is recognized as one of the 
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Papers Present Results of 
Authors Research 


E. IRELAND, vice president and sales manager, Birmingham Slag 

Co.,. Birmingham, Ala., has been actively identified with the 
crushed stone and slag industry for the past 20 years. He was born in Mid- 
dle Point, O., 38 years ago. His father, C. L. Ireland, of Van Wert, O., 
was one ofthe pioneers inthe crushed stone business inthe Middle West 
where he was associated for over 25 years with the France Stone & Slag 
Co., interests prior to January, 1916. On Feb. 1, 1916, C. L. Ireland, with 
his three sons H. G., C. E. and C. B. purchased and took over the 
management and operation of the Birmingham Slag Co. which had 
been operating a small crushing and screening slag plant for a limited 
commercial market since 1912. The old plant, which had an annual 
output of approximately 100,000 tons was replaced in 1917 by the 
largest and one of the most modern electrically operated plants in the 
United States. It is located on the property of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., Ensley, Ala. C. E. Ireland was one of the organizers 
of the National Slag association, Cleveland, in 1917, and is its vice 
president and a member of its problems committee at this time. 


RANK LESLIE ESTEP of Perin & Marshall, New York, was 

born in Jeffersonville, O., Aug. 20, 1875, and was graduated from 
Ohio State university, Columbus, O., as a bachelor in mechanical en- 
gineering. He joined the Columbus Street Railway Co. in 1898 and was 
connected with that company and the Beloit Electric Co. in that year 
and 1899. He was associated with the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, 
O., the Schoenberger Works, Pittsburgh, of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and Lorain Steel 
Co. from 1899 to 1900. From 1900 to 1905 Mr. Estep was connected 
with the Bridgeport Brass Co., as superintendent of its Union branch. 
He was assistant general superintendent of Detroit Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mills, 1905 to 1907, and was engineer for the Rome Brass & 
Copper Co., the next year. He then was with the Cambria Steel Co. 
until 1910 when he became assistant chief engineer of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., holding the position of chief engineer until 1917. He 
was chief engineer for the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. in 1917 and 
1918. In the latter year 
he became a partner and 
chief engineer of Perin 
& Marshall, construction 
engineering, with head- 
quarters in New 
York. Mr. Estep is 
a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, American 
Iron and Steel institute, 


structor in metallurgy at 


Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


American Institute of Mining 
association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers. 


ICHARD S. McCAFFERY 
York and was graduated in 1896 from the School of Mines of 
Columbia university, that city. 





C. E. IRELAND 





FRANK LESLIE ESTEP 


Metallurgical Engineers and the 


horn on June 2, 1874, in' New 


various times,’ Prof. McCaffery 
has been personal assistant on research work to Henry M. Howe; in- 


university; superintendent and 


afterwards manager of the Santa Fe Copper Co.; superintendent of the 
Coppes Corp. of Chili; manager of the Salt Lake Copper Co.; general 
superintendent of the Tintic Melting Co.; manager of the Glamorgan 
Works; professor of metallurgy at the University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Ida., and, since 1914, professor of metallurgy at the University of 
Professor McCaffery’s paper before the in- 


RICHARD S. McCAFFERY stitute will be on “The Constitution of Iron Blast Furnace Slags.” 

















crap Trade Becomes Industry 


More Manufacture Now Necessary To Prepare Waste Material for Use of Mills 


—Variation of Standard from Active to Dull Period Cause of Much 
Misunderstanding—Foretells Market Changes 


TEEL scrap for the basic open- 
S hearth probably represents 80 to 

90 per cent of the iron and steel 
scrap consumed today. It was not 
long ago that the major portion of all 
ferro scrap was used by rolling mills, 
either for direct rolling, piling, shing- 
ling, busheling or puddling. During 
the last generation a two-fold change 
has taken place, due to the greatly re- 
duced operation of the rolling mill, 
and the expanding use and wider prac- 
tice in the open-hearth. The scrap 
dealer and producer has had to grad- 
ually change his method of preparation, 
and study the needs and possibilities 
of the open-hearth, while the steel mill 
has had to study the problem of using 
scrap in a greater variety and of more 
liberal specification. The result is that 
during this period of readjustment the 
steel mill js constantly complaining that 
the dealer is failing to ship what he 
sold, and the dealer is complaining 
that the mill is unreasonable and in- 
consistent, 

During periods when the demand is 
normal, the mill, while ordering a 
strictly No. 1 specification, accépts an 
average class of steel scrap; when the 
demand increases it becomes more lib- 
eral in inspection, as it is in need of 
the material; but the moment the sup- 
ply meets the demand, the mill falls 
back on its strict Specification, and re- 
quires a grade of scrap which the deal- 
er not only cannot supply, but also 
has not during normal times been ex- 
pected to supply. This is the crux of 
the whole situation. 

The Purchasing Agents’ association 
has endeavored, in conjunction with the 
department of commerce, to correct 
this situation, by drawing up new 
specifications, even more severe than 
the old, forgetting or not knowing that 
the root of the trouble is in the strict- 
ness of the present specification. 

The truth of the matter is there is 
not sufficient high grade scrap to meet 
the needs of mills running normally. 
When operations fall off and become 
subnormal, they secure an ample sup- 
ply of good scrap; but when demand 
exceeds normal (and by normal we 
mean 60 per cent), they must accept 





From a paper delivered before the American 
Tron and Steel institute at New York Oct. 24. 
The author is connected with Perry-Buxton- 
Doane Co., Philadelphia. 


BY W. VERNON PHILLIPS 


a proportion of poorer scrap. Thus 
we have the paradoxical position of 
“the higher the price, the poorer the 
scrap.” 

The only cure for this condition is 
for the mill to stay in the market for 
scrap all the time. This would pre- 
vent the serious fluctuations which hurt 
the mills, and do not benefit the deal- 
ers. With serious price fluctuations 
reduced there would be a tendency to 
steady the grade, as the dealer will 
know what would be suitable, instead 
of knowing that he will be forced to 
cull out his good scrap to ship on the 
poor markets, and carry his poor grades 
until a strong demand sets in. 

It is useless for the buying trade 
to say that they want only the highest 
grade, or will not take the second 
grades. 


Dealer Must Buy All 


The dealer cannot discriminate when 
he buys; he must take the entire lo- 
comotive; he cannot buy the choice part 
of a ship, or a building, or the ac- 
ceptable parts of a freight car. What 
is he going to do with the portion that 
runs slightly under %-inch thick? It is 
all acceptable enough when the mills 
want it, but if any piece of steel in 
the car is below specification on a 
falling market, the entire car is re- 
jected. The shipper is immediately 
put in the criminal class and told that. 
since they have every reason to believe 
that if bad material appears on the 
top of the car, a lot more of this light, 
mean, miserable stuff will be found 
underneath, in order to warrant them 
taking the risk of unloading they must 
have a reduction of $1, $2 or $3 a 
ton, 

The instance is to some extent ex- 
aggerated and of course is not general 
in its application. There are many 
mills who pursue a reasonable course, 
either buying a high grade of scrap 
and paying a premium for it, or buy- 
ing on the standard specification and 
taking in all cars on their merits, using 
a fair scale of reductions from the con- 
tract price, regardless of market condi- 
tions. This condition is not confined 
to heavy melting steel. The same con- 
ditions apply to low phosphorus scrap, 
blast furnace and rolling mill scrap, 
but to a lesser extent. Nor is the 
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fault by any means to be laid entirely 
at the door of the consuming mills. 
Many dealers deliberately doctor or 
improve the appearance of their cars, 
and in many instances brokers who are 
caught with bad orders on a rising mar- 


ket will knowingly buy inferior material: 


in an endeavor to cut down their 
losses, but neither of these expedients 
profits either of them in the end. 

As a rule, the dealer tries hard to 
ship what he has sold. He is punished 
so severely when he fails to do this, 
that there is little incentive to try to 
get by with inferior material. 

It has reached a point where the 
scrap business has ceased to be really 
profitable, due to the heavy freight 
charges entailed in moving rejected 
cars, the exceedingly high demurrage 
charges and the prohibitive cost of 
laying down material. 


The dealer was formerly able to de- 
liver steel scrap to Pittsburgh at $14 
(the average price before the war) and 
make a profit. Today the high cost 
of transportation and labor have in- 
creased the cost to $19.25, based on 
buying the material at the same price 
and using an average outside point for 
freight rates. Thus a $19 market to- 
day is not nearly as high as $14 was 
then. 

As a business, scrap reverses all 
normal merchandising, in that the com- 
petition is to buy, not to sell. The 
larger operators or brokers (as they 
are erroneously called) maintain large 
organizations with branch offices, and 
their buyers spread over large areas, 
while one or two men can do all the 
selling, the sales being made in thou- 
sands of tons whereas the purchases 
are in carloads, or at most in hundreds 
of tons. 

Scrap formerly was scrap, but woe 
to the dealer who would now ship 0.80 
chrome on a nickel plate order, or 0.05 
sulphur on a low phosphorus steel 
order. He must not ship street car 
rails, as the cast iron welds may be 
high in sulphur, and if there are no 
welds, they are sure to contain a lot 
of concrete or cement, and yet they 
must be melted by someone. He must 
not ship bushy turnings, though the 
blast furnaces are constantly calling 
for more turnings, meanwhile the ma- 


(Concluded on Page 1162) 
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Making Brick from Slag Concrete 


Southern Company Develops Important Use for Slag Sand, or the Finest Size of 






Crushed Blast Furnace Slag—Product Is Steam Cured and 


' , THEN blast furnaces started pro- 
ducing slag it was necessary 
to dispose of it as cheaply as 
possible, and to do this it was poured 
from tall pine pole trestles located near 
the furnaces. This method spread out 
slag over acres of valuable land or 
gradually built up mountains of slag 
which necessitated steep grades for the 
slag trains to climb. No care was exer- 
cised in dumping slag in piles separate 
from other waste materials, such as: flue 
dust, brick and other refuse from around 
the furnaces, thus during reclaiming for 
marketing in a limited way, much of it 
was rejected by the consumer on ac- 
count of the waste materials it con- 
tained. It was impossible for the ex- 
cavating shovels to pick out the clean 
slag when poured in this manner. Most 
of the material was marketed as rail- 
road ballast, but even then the waste 
materials were objectionable, in that they 
held moisture and shortened the life of 
cross ties. 

When slag was finally brought into 
use as a concrete aggregate, sizing was 
difficult because waste materials were 
hard to segregate, and also because the 
slag was flat, elongated and porous from 
being poured down steep embankments 
and allowed to cool quickly in thin 
sheets. Its uses under this method of 
treatment were limited, and the ma- 
terial was not accepted by most engineers 
as a concrete aggregate. 

To overcome these objectionable fea- 
tures, the steel company, together with 
the slag company, worked out and put 
into use what is known as the modified 
pouring pit system. Under this system, 
four pits 1000 feet long, 50 feet wide 
and 15 feet deep, are used. These pits 
are adjacent and require only two pour- 
ing tracks, thereby minimizing trackage. 
They are located near the furnaces and 
are permanent, being refilled when excav- 
ated by shovels of the slag company. 
These pits are filled only with clean 
slag, and as it is poured in, it puddles it- 
self into thick layers and cools slowly. 
Upon being excavated by electric shovels 
the slag breaks into large, solid, cubical 
pieces, is loaded into trains of three 20 
cubic yard side dump cars, electrically 


From a paper presented at the fall meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel institute at 
New York, Oct. 24. The author is sales 
manager, Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 








Yard Dried but Is Not Burned 


BY C. E. IRELAND 


operated, and transported to the plant. 
The slag is dumped from these trains 
into a hopper over crushers located be- 
low the ground level, being fed to the 
crushers over a scalping screen which 
by-passes the small slag around the 
crushers directly into the skip loading 
hopper. Two 8 cubic yard skips are 
used to elevate the slag from the crush- 
ers to the top of the plant, where it is 
fed onto screens over magnetic pulleys, 
these pulleys catching all slag that con- 
tains iron and dropping it into a separate 
bin for return to the furnaces. Large 
pieces of iron, sometimes 3 feet in diam- 
eter, are caught going over the scalping 
screen and are thrown out. 


Nine Sizes Are Produced 


In passing through the screens, nine 
different sizes of slag are produced, these 
ranging from 4 inches down to dust. 
Large pieces of slag, from 6 to 20 
inches, are produced for the government 
for use on the Mississippi river banks 
as rip-rap. During the past 3 years 
approximately 80,000 tons of this size 
have been used. The other sizes pro- 
duced are used in many types of con- 
struction, such as _ concrete highways, 
concrete foundations, reinforced con- 
crete bridges and buildings, water bond- 
ed macadam, bituminous macadam, as- 
phaltic concrete and various patented 
types of pavements. Slag has been 
found to be ideal for the last named 
types of highway construction on ac- 
count of its natural. bonding properties. 
It also has been used in sewage filtration 
plants with much success. It is used in 
large quantities for railroad ballast, and 
during the past 2 years some of the 
railroads have found that a_ screened 
slag with the tines taken out makes a 
better ballast than the bank run slag, 
and, even at a higher price, is the 
more economical in the end. Demand 
for slag produced in this manner grad- 
ually has increased each year, and at 
the present time about 60 per cent of the 
slag produced by the furnaces is sold 
commercially. During 1923, over one 
million tons was sold by the slag com- 
pany, composing approximately 26,000 
carloads. 

Some of the finest gravel deposits in 
the United States are located around 
Montgomery, Ala. Freight rates to the 
large consuming centers are the same 
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and, in cases, lower than the 
freight rates on slag from Birmingham. 
After a period of years a rate structure 
for slag was built up, and at the present 
time covers shipments to all points in the 
southeastern states. During this time 
the use of slag was promoted as an 
equal to gravel or crushed stone when 
used as a concrete aggregate, and a 
long series of tests was carried out to 
prove this equality. Even then engineers 
did not accept the: results, and many 
questions, such as the effect of the sul- 
phur in the slag on reinforcing steel, 
were brought up and _— successfully 
thrashed out in favor of slag. As a 
result of this series of tests, slag was 
found to produce a stronger concrete 
than either stone or gravel, due to its 
abrasiveness forming an ideal bond with 
the mortar. Today it is accepted by all en- 
gineers and favored by many on account 
of the dependability of grading. 

In the manufacture of the various 
sizes of slag, about 10 per cent of the 
production will pass through the %-inch 
screens and is known as slag sand, hav- 
ing a gradation about the same as a 
good concrete sand. For a number of 
years there was only a small market for 
this size, necessitating storage in large 
stock piles which were gradually con- 
suming all available storage space. To 
overcome this investigations were made 
to find a suitable use for the material. 
After a series of experiments it was 
found that this finely crushed material 
possessed a certain amount of cement- 
ing qualities, naturally suggesting the 
manufacture of concrete products. The 
demand for the various concrete products 
was investigated, and it was decided to 
manufacture concrete brick. 


After brick plants in various parts 
of the country were visited and opera- 
tors consulted as to the type of ma- 
chinery, methods of curing, etc., a plant 
was designed and built with a capacity 
of 30,000 brick per day and sufficient 
shed storage for a million face brick. 
The original plant used a batch mixer 
and hand tamping machine, but, because 
of the abrasiveness of slag, tamping was 
found difficult with these hand machines, 
and the mixer would work only at half 
capacity. As a result, a continuous 
mixer was installed and all machines 
fitted with power tampers which in- 
creased the capacity of the plant, each of 


some 
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the 12 machines having a capacity of 
2000 f 

per day. No material is handled by 
hand, bucket elevators being used to 


elevate both cement and slag to bins 


ace brick or 7000 common brick 


above the mixer. This material is fed 
to the mixer by gravity, and the con- 
crete in turn is distributed to the 
hoppers in the rear of the brick ma- 
chines, which are in batteries of four, 
by belt concrete is 
drawn into hand hoppers by the opera- 
Ten brick are 


conveyors. The 


tion of an undercut gate. 
made at each operation directly on a 
wooden pallct, and these pallets of brick 
are removed from the machines, placed 
in stacks eight high and are wheeled into 
steam curing rooms, one stack at a time, 
by a steel-framed buggy with pneuma- 
tic tires. The brick are steamed 24 
hours, removed from the curing rooms 
on jack-lift trucks and stacked on the 
yards for curing until ready for ship- 
ment. 

Great care is exercised in the selec- 
tion of material for concrete brick and 
only Portland cement is used. The slag 
should be graded so as to obtain a 
maximum density without impairing the 
strength of the product, thereby getting 
a good hard brick with an ideal per- 
centage of absorption. The slag is han- 
dled so as to prevent segregation of the 
material, which would cause alternate 
batches of coarse and fine slag to go into 
the mixer. To accomplish this a storage 
bin was built as an inverted section of a 
pyramid, and the material dumped into 
the bin in a conical pile. The material 
on leaving the bin will recombine and 
give a consistent gradation. 


Little Water Is Used 


Mixing should be as thorough as op- 
erating conditions will allow. Although 
it is conceded that a batch mixer gives 
a better mixed concrete, the variation of 
the mix in a continuous mixer is so 
small that it does not vary the com- 
pressive strength of the brick to any se- 
rious extent. As a semidry mix is used, 
much care must be taken to see that all 
water possible goes into the concrete in 
order to get the maximum strength from 
the cement used. This mixer is auto- 
matic in proportioning the slag and ce- 
ment, and a check is kept on _ this 
through the finished product, to be sure 
that the proper amount of cement is 
used per thousand brick. 

In the actual making of the brick, the 
draw-blade type machine has been found 
to be satisfactory, in that this machine 
is simple, easily repaired and can be 
kept in positive alignment. Wooden pal- 
lets are placed on the body of the ma- 
chine, and the blades are drawn forward 
and a header bar is clamped on the 
front of the blades to complete the mold. 
As before mentioned, concrete is drawn 
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from the large hopper in the rear of the 
machine into the hand hopper by the 
operator. The material is pulled over 
the mold and tamping is done by auto- 
matic power tampers. These tampers 
have five feet, each of which tamps 
two brick, exerting a pressure of one 
hundred foot pounds at each stroke. Five 
series of strokes are used in each op- 
eration, giving a total pressure of five 
hundred foot pounds per brick. After 
the brick are tamped, excess material 
is cut off with the hand hopper and the 
common brick are troweled to a smooth 
surface, removed from the machine and 
placed in stacks ready for conveying to 
the curing room. 

Face brick are made by supplementing 
the operation used in the production of 
common hrick. After the concrete is 
tamped in the mold and the surplus ma- 
terial struck off, a mineral coloring, in 
powdered form, is sprinkled over the 
surface and thoroughly worked in with 
a wooden float. Enough water is added 
to make the facing plastic. The brick 
are then troweled with a steel float 
and another coat of color applied, 
which is stippled with a rice root brush 
to make a rough texture, or made into 
a wire cut by drawing a steel-toothed 
comb across the face. The face brick 
are made in several different colors and 
can be furnished either wire cut or 
rough texture. Making the face and 
body of the brick in one operation pro- 
duces a monolithic product impervious 
to water. 


Bricks Are Steam Cured 


All brick are cured in steam rooms, 
using low pressure saturated steam. This 
steam enters the room through pipes laid 
in trenches in the center of the floor. A 
heat of 125 degrees Fahr. is maintained 
when common brick are being cured, and 
90 degrees Fahr. when face brick are 
being cured. The brick are allowed to 
remain in the curing rooms for 24 hours, 
which is equivalent to about 7 days’ air 
curing and enables the brick to be 
stacked on the yard immediately after 
being removed from the curing room. In 
no case should the temperature go above 
90 degrees when face brick are being 
cured, as any heat above this will cause 
efflorescence and ruin the product en- 
tirely. 

From the curing rooms the brick are 
hauled to the yard on jack-lift trucks, 
carrying 400 brick at a load, and stacked 
in rows 15 brick high, 10 brick wide, 
leaving an air space of about 4 inches 
As the 
cementing qualities of the slag are de- 
pended upon for part of the ultimate 
strength of the brick, no water is added 
to them after being stored on the yard, 
because slag sets slowly when kept wet. 

Because of the cementing qualities of 


between rows to expedite setting. 
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the slag a much leaner mix can be used 
than in the production of a concrete 
brick using sand as the aggregate. It 
has been found that a 1 to 7 mix by 
volume is sufficient to give a compres- 
sive strength of 2000 pounds per square 
inch. Even a leaner mix than this can 
be used if there is ample space avail- 
able to allow the brick to cure for a 
greater length of time. 

The finished product is a brick of un- 
usual strength, which increases with age 
and bonds with the mortar, producing 
a semimonolithic wall, and is used in 
every type of construction. A concrete 
brick is not an imitation of clay or 
shale brick, but is a brick obtained by a 
different method of manufacture and 
using different materials. Concrete brick 
are just as hard and water-proof as 
clay or shale brick. They bond readily 
with the mortar and will not break away 
from the mortar in the wall because 
of expansion. This is ‘due to the fact 
that mortar and concrete brick are com- 
posed of ingredients so nearly alike that 
the coefficient of expansion is practically 
the same. Because of the fact that they 
are not burned, no deformities occur 
from uneven distribution of heat, as is 
the case with a clay or a shale brick, and 
a concrete brick once made true remains 
true throughout. Although these brick 
are manufactured in the heart of one of 
the best clay brick deposits in the South, 
and in the midst of the coal fields, the 
demand for them has steadily increased 
since operations were started. The mar- 
ket price of concrete brick in the Bir- 
mingham district at the present time 
is $12.50 per thousand for common brick 
and from $22.50 to $33.50 per thousand 
for face brick. The market price of the 
concrete common brick is about the same 
as the market price of the clay com- 
mon brick, but the price of the con- 
crete face brick, in most instances, is 
lower than either that of the clay or 
the shale face brick. 


Make More Iron Doors 


The department of commerce  an- 
nounces that, according to reports for 
the biennial manufactures, 
1923, the establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of iron and 
steel doors and shutters in that year 
reported such products valued at $14,- 
077,428, with other classes of products 
valued at $1,289,683, making. a total of 
$15,367,111. 

In addition, doors and shutters were 
manufactured to some extent as sec- 
ondary products. The value of these 
products thus made outside the industry 
proper in 1921 was $386,457, equal to 3 
per cent of the total value of products 
reported for the industry proper. 
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Determines Composition of Slag 


Investigation Discloses That Blast Furnace Slags Actually Contain 21 Constituents 
—How Components Go Into Solution and What Effect Varying Amounts of 
These Have on Physical and Chemical Properties Are Discussed 


ESEARCH work to determine the 
R physical properties of blast fur- 
nace slags has been carried on 
for some time by the metallurgical lab- 
oratory of the University of Wisconsin. 
To simplify the problem in the begin- 
ning only those slags composed of silica, 
alumina and lime were considered; but 
when the work was extended to include 
slags containing magnesia, as well as 
the foregoing ‘three constituents models 
were made to represent the slag com- 
posed of four constituents, as it was 
no longer possible to represent satisfac- 
torily a four component system by means 
of a drawing in a plane and all blast 
furnace slags contain some magnesia. 
Although blast furnace slags are com- 
posed ultimately of silica, alumina, lime, 
and magnesia, they are actually com- 
posed of compounds of these substances, 
some containing two, some three and 
some four of these ultimate constituents. 
In all, there are 17 compounds of silica, 
alumina, lime, and magnesia that enter 
into the composition of slags, in addi- 
tion to the ultimate constituents them- 
selves, or a total of 21 as shown in the 
accompanying table, so that actually any 
slag may contain one, two, three, or 
four of these compounds or ultimate con- 
stituents. 


List of the Components of Slag 


1, CATIOE Ok dicta p 2 ede v chews Wes bones e SiO, 
2. Calcium bisilicate ......... s+. CaO, SiO. 
5 PPE, Kncusacetvatene CaO, AlsOsz, 2SiO2 
4. Clino-enstatite ........6 seecees MgO, SiOg 
5. DOORS . 2 ccc escee cece ge CaO, MgO, 2Si0O, 
6. Cordierite ...........-2MgO, 2Al,03 5SiO2 
ee RO ULE e er AlsOg, SiOe 
ee APR ey hos i MgO, AlsOs 
D COSMOR oo Tiéiaeecsnaieewryessee AleOs 
10. GEeIOMINR 66d vcs. 002 cnc tao "aO, AleOs SiOz 
11. Madisonite (new) 2CaO, ‘Med. AloOs, 3SiO 
12. Forsterite pe ieprtreniehs SiO. 
13. Akermanite ..........2CaO. MgO, 2SiO2 
14. Monticellite ............ CaO, MgO, SiOse 
OR RE py per er  arrary MgO 
16. Calcium orthosilicate ......2CaO, SiOz 
17. Tricalcium disilicate ..........3CaO, 2SiO2 
18. Tricalcium aluminate ........ 31CaO, Al,O3 
19. Pentacalcium trialuminate ..5CaO. 3Al2Os 
20. Calcium aluminate ..........-- CaO, AleOs 


..3CaO, 5 AlsOz 


21. Tricalcium pentaluminate 


Of the many possible types of solu- 
tion, it happens that these 21 components 
form among themselves, solutions of 
only two types. One, and by far the 
commonest type in slags, is like the 
solution formed by metallic lead and tin, 
with a eutectic at some intermediate com- 
position, and the other type is like the 
solution of gold and silver which forms 


From a paper presented before the American 
Tron and Steel institute, New York, Oct. 24, 
1924. The author, Richard S. McCaffery, is 
professor of metallurgy, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


BY RICHARD S. McCAFFERY 


an isomorphous series. In the silica, 
alumina, lime, magnesia system, there are 
only two isomorphous series, the diop- 
side—clino-enstatite or pyroxene series, 
and the akermanite—gehlenite or melilite 
series. All the others are of the eutectic 
forming type. 


Space Models Constructed 


The system of four components, the 
sum of which is 100 per cent, cannot be 
represented by drawings on a plane, so 
that it was necessary to construct space 
models. The situation was somewhat 
simplified by the fact that all the binary 
systems in the four component systems 
CaO, MgO, AI.O,, SiO., formed either 
simply eutectic mixtures or isomorphous 
solutions. It is possible to use the equil- 
ateral tetrahedron to represent a four 
component system, for in such a_ solid, 
if perpendiculars are drawn from any 
point within to the four sides, the sum 
of these perpendiculars will be a con- 
stant. 

Using then the equilateral tetrahedron 
to represent the four component sys- 
tem CaO, MgO, AI,O;, SiO, the faces 
were constructed from the equilibria of 
the three component systems involved, 
and the interior of the tetrahedron was 
divided into tetrahedra of four com- 
ponent systems, the ternary eutectics 
were located on the faces of these in- 
terior tetrahedra and the quaternary 
eutectics ‘were located inside each tetrahe- 
dron. The complete model shows the 
spaces of composition of primary crys- 
tallization and from the location of the 
interior tetrahedra faces the approximate 
mineral composition of a slag of any 
composition can be determined. An ac- 
companying drawing shows the struc- 
ture of the model. 


Many interesting things were brought 
out by a study of the CaO, MgO, AI.,O,, 
SiO, model. For example, the authori- 
ties say that in considering blast. fur- 
nace slags, the chemical equivalent in 
CaO, of the MgO present may be added 
to the CaO present. This is totally 
wrong, for any slag which contains MgO 
has as a part of its composition some 
of the magnesia minerals present, such 
as pyroxene, fosterite, akermanite, spinel 
or cordierite. The physical properties 
of these magnesia minerals are. different 
from the nonmagnesia minerals in slags, 
say calcium bisilicate,, anorthite, gehlen- 
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ite, calcium monosilicate or calcium ses- 
quisilicate and it is immediately recog- 
nized that the addition of the chemical 
equivalent of the MgO to the CaO is in- 
correct. 

Another point brought out by a study 
of the CaO, MgO, AI,O;, SiO, model 
is that there are certain slag composi- 
tions which if used in the blast furnace 
give operating results that vary greatly 
if there is a comparatively small change 
in the ultimate composition of the slags. 
The reason for this is that any slag 
is composed of four and only four com- 
ponents or mineral entities and the phys- 
ical properties of these components de- 
termine the physical properties of the 
slag. These slags are of such com- 
position that a slight variation in the 
percentage of one or more constituents 
present, will change greatly the blast 
furnace operating results on slags, the 
composition of which is on or near the 
boundary plane of the smaller internal 
tetrahedra. Being on or near this plane, 
a small ultimate composition change 
would vary considerably the mineral com- 
position of the slag and in so doing 
would vary its properties. 

To investigate the location of typical 
slags in the space model, another model 
on a larger scale was constructed taking 
in that part of the larger system that 
included the composition of all blast fur- 
nace slags and in this model were plotted 
a large number of American, English, 
French, German and Swedish blast fur- 
nace slags that were chosen to show the 
greatest possible variation in composi- 
tion, 

The slags range themselves roughly 
into three groups; the silica, calcium bi- 
silicate anorthite pyroxene type of char- 
coal furnace slag, the bisilicate anorthite 
gehlenite mellitite type of coke  fur- 
nace slag and the gehlenite, anorthite ak- 
ermanite montecellite type of coke fur- 
nace slag. These three types, although 
they slightly overlap, showed decided 
groupings into the one charcoal furnace 
type and the two coke furnace types. 
’ The space model demonstrated forcibly 
the fallacy of the old idea, that the. ad- 
dition or subtraction of CaO or MgO 
or Al,O, or: SiO, to a slag had the 
effect of changing the properties of the 
slag because the properties of these four 
primary components ‘were changed, where 
as a matter of fact a slag consists 
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almost entirely of compounds of these 
primary components, and it is really the 
variation of the properties of these com- 
pounds that changes the properties of 
the slag. As the properties of the ulti- 
mate components are radically different 
from the propertics of the compounds, 
the disastrous result of reasoning based 
on the old notion is made evident. 

As a result of the study of the con- 
stitution of blast furnace slags, we be- 
lieve we have at last given a scientific 
explanation of their constitution that fits 
in with known facts, that is in ac- 
cordance with the latest ideas of physical 
chemistry, and which affords an easy and 
logical explanation for many things that 
had not been satisfactorily explained be 
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Oct. 4 employed 13,520 workers, this 
being 53.4 per cent of the total num- 
ber of 25,318 employed when the plants 
are operating at capacity. Employment 
dropped from 57.6 per cent for the 
week of June 7, 1924 to 53.7 per cent 
for the week of July 12, and the 
figure since has been below 54 per 
cent. 


Scrap Trade Becomes Real 
Industry| 


(Concluded from Page 1158) 


chine shops are installing more auto- 
matic machines daily, running at high 
more bushy 


speeds and turning out 
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DRAWING SHOWING MODEL OF THE FOUR COMPONENT SYSTEM, SILICA, ALU- 
MINA, LIME AND MAGNESIA 


, 


fore. It also harmonizes many of the 
observations that had been made by fur- 
nacemen, which seemed till now diam- 
etrically opposed to each other. 

The fusibility or melting points of 
slags, the viscosity, the specific heat, the 
latent heat of formation and the solu- 
bility for sulphur are all properties 
which can be determined in the labora- 
tory and if known quantitatively for 
those compounds or mineral entities 
which compose slags, would afford the 
blast furnace operator the exact data 
on which to base his slag composition 
and afford means for the accurate de- 
termination of the most economic opera- 
tion of the process. 


Thirty-one factories in Bridgeport, 
Conn., reporting to the Manufacturers’ 
association, combined, in the week of 


turnings for the dealer to handle. 

Scrap is no longer scrap, it is fast 
becoming a manufacture. A modern 
yard capable of preparing scrap to 
meet mill requirements represents out- 
lays running into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, starting with trackage, lo- 
comotives, overhead and locomotive 
cranes, derricks, shears, compressiny 
machines, turning crushers, magneto 
machine shops, and last but not least, 
torching outfits with their generators 
and equipments, 

The scrap market is not unlike the 
stock market in that it anticipates im- 
provements and depressions sometimes 
by several months. It is a common 
occurrence to see scrap prices rising 
while finished steel is still falling, but 
it invariably predicts an improvement 
in demand which eventually means 
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higher prices for finished steel. Like- 
wise scrap will often begin to fall be- 
fore finished material has stopped ad- 
vancing. There are times when this 
is not borne out, and the rise in scrap 
proves to be a false start, but it is 
usually a pretty good barometer. 

The larger dealers or operators like- 
wise go long and sell short, so that 
when the market turns weak and the 
mills continue buying, brokers with or- 
ders give an outlet to the railroads and 
producers. When the market reaches 
a point where the mills will not buy 
at all, as always happens during pe- 
riods of depression, the dealers pur- 
chase to store for the long pull. 

Over a period of twenty years prior 
to the war, the yearly average va- 
riaton in the price of heavy steel melt- 
ing scrap represented $4.67, while since 
the war (eliminating the war years) 
the average variation has been $7.25. 
The average pre-war price of scrap was 
$14, the post-war average, $17.85. This 
is based on average monthly quotations, 
and does not represent the average sell- 
ing price which would be much higher, 
as the big tonnages are all sold on the 
high market when the demand is great, 
while very little material is sold at 
low points. 


Engineering Foundation at 


End of Decade 


Progress made by the Engineering 
Foundation during the 10 years of its 
existence is discussed in a report made 
by Alfred D. Flinn, director of the or- 
ganization. Stimulated by the needs of 
the war and provided with gifts of Am- 
brose Swasey aggregating $500,000, the 
Foundation has set in motion numerous 
currents of activity which are increasing 
world knowledge in engineering, science 
and industry. Co-operation with the Na- 
tional Research council and with large 
industrial enterprises is being carried 
out and important investigations have 
been stimulated in this and other coun- 
tries. 

Total income of the Foundation for 
nine years was $169,000. Expenditures 
have been as follows: Aid in establish- 
ing National Research council, $10,500; 
support of division of engineering and 
industrial research of the National Re- 
search council, $26,000; research sub- 
jects, $57,000; promotion of research, 
$17,200; administrative expenses, $24,300; 
making a total of $135,000. A_ reserve 
of $34,600 was accumulated. During the 
past year, 190 leading engineers in 27 
cities have accepted invitations to serve 
as informal local representatives. They 
include one state governor, many past 
and present officers of national and local 
societies, and corporation executives. 
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utlines Blast Furnace Practice 


Stacks in Birmingham District Follow General Lines of Construction—All 






Raw Materials Lie Within Consuming Area—Ore Has Low Metallic 
Content, Consequently Slag Production Is High 


HE Birmingham district includes 

the territory furnishing raw ma- 

terials to the iron and steel in- 
dustries of Birmingham and vicinity, an 
area about 60 miles long and 30 miles 
wide. The striking feature 
of this district is the location of the 
iron ore deposits and coking coals on 
opposite sides of the valley, approxi- 
mately 6 miles apart, with outcroppings 
of a good dolomite, which fulfills all 
requirements for a fluxing stone. 

The iron ores used in the furnaces of 
the district consist largely of hard red 
hematites, with a small percentage of 
soft red hematites and brown hematites 
or limonites. The following are typi- 
cal analyses of Big seam ore, which 
constitutes the principal supply: 


Ishkooda Wenonah Muscoda 
percent percent percent 


economic 


TECUGEUEO 6 cacesseewe 1.00 1.00 1.00 
PER re ERO Ee 36.82 37.10 35.28 
PA r ee .. 17.90 13.18 10.38 
NER. J atsss a eiewie <-s 3.03 3.05 3.12 
RRA si.cte G bivale > ahs LOE 16.02 19.35 
Manganese ..... AP 0.16 0.16 
Phosphorus ........ 0.37 0.36 0.30: 


To the northeast of Birmingham, a 
limited tonnage of ore is being mined 
from the Irondale seam. A __ typical 
analysis of this ore shows: iron 33.67, 
silica 22.54, alumina 5.00, lime 12.89 per 
cent. 

Coking coals of the Birmingham dis- 
trict are limited to the Warrior field, 
which lies on the northwest side of 
the district. The principal coal seams 
of this field are the Pratt and Mary 
Lee, or Big seam, which occurs 500 to 
600 feet below the former. The Pratt 
seam furnishes approximately 70 per 
cent of the total coking coal used in 
coking operations -of the district. To 
produce a good blast furnace coke of 
desirable ash content, it is necessary to 
wash practically all the coals. A _ rep- 
resentative washed Pratt coal will show 
about the following analysis: volatile 
matter - 30.8, fixed carbon 63.9, ash 5.3, 
sulphur 1.25. 


Limestone Is Close at Hand 


Stone mainly used for flux is the 
dolomite which outcrops extensively in 
the valley. The stone, as it occurs, is a 
pure dolomite, carbonate of calcium and 
magnesium, requiring no _ preparation 


From a paper presented at the fall meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel institute at 
New York, Oct. 24. The author is superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


BY R. H. LEDBETTER 


other than crushing and screening. At 
two of the blast furnace plants it is 
quarried, not exceeding one mile from the 
stockhouse charging bins. While lime- 
stone is plentiful in the district, dolomite 
is preferred by most furnace operators, 
making basic iron. 
hearth 


particularly when 
With the 


necessary to produce basic and low sili- 


lower temperatures 
con iron, the slags are thinner and more 
easily handled when they contain from 
4 to 6 per cent magnesium oxide than 
when the base is all calcium. 

Twelve years ago fully 90 per cent 
of all blast furnace coke produced in the 
district was made in the beehive oven. 
Since that time the 
product oven has replaced the wasteful 
beehive. Three by-product coke plants 
today are operated by iron producers, 
and a fourth is coking coal for a three- 
furnace plant, which has recently aban- 


regenerative  by- 


doned its beehive ovens. 

In the district are 24 operative blast 
furnaces, with a total annual capacity 
cf 2,735,000 gross tons of iron. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
has six modern skip-filled and six hand- 
filled furnaces of a combined annual ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 tons of basic and 
foundry irons. The Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., operating exclusively on mer- 
chant iron, has three furnaces, the total 
rated capacity of which is 325,000 tons. 
Sloss-Sheffeld Steel & Iron Co., with 
two hand-filled and two skip-filled fur- 
naces, has a capacity of 350,000 tons. 
The Woodard Iron Co. has five fur- 
naces, four modern  mechanically-filled 
and one small hand-filled, with a total 
rating of 550,000 tons of basic and 
foundry grades. The -furnaces of the 
district vary in size from the smallest of 
approximately 10,000 cubic feet content 
to the largest of 31,235 cubic feet, the 
latter being the content of the re- 
cently rebuilt No, 1 Ensley stack of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


There is nothing unusual about the 
construction of any of the southern 
blast furnaces. On account of the low 
metallic content of the ore charge, they 
produce more than 2300 pounds of slag 
for each gross ton of iron. This exces- 
sively high slag volume is destructive to 
hearth linings, and as a result frequent 
iron and cinder breakouts have  oc- 
curred, a number of which have been 
serious. However, in recent years this 
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has been largely overcome by stronger 
jackets, better protected and cooled. At 
a number of the furnaces, particularly 
those of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., the hearth well has been 
done away with. The jackets are made 
of cast steel segments 4 to 5 inches 
thick, with cast iron cooling plates on 
the inside extending the full depth of 
the hearth jackets. A number of the 
furnaces are constructed with cast iron 
hearth jacket, the segments usually be- 
ing linked together. When cooling is 
necessary, this type usually is sprayed. 


Two Bosh Types Used 


The tuyere zone is protected with cast 
iron or steel segments completely cov- 
On account of the cut- 
ting action of the slag, no furnaces in 
this district are constructed with ex- 
posed brick in this section. It is often 


ering this area. 


necessary to maintain a_ constant spray 


‘ot water to prevent overheating. Two 


types of bosh construction are followed; 
consisting 
of from four to eight rows of copper 
cooling plates 
housings, the other of one to three rows 
of copper plates immediately above the 
tuyere jackets, the remaining portion of 


one is the usual block bosh, 


inserted into cast iron 


the bosh being housed with steel plate 
Y% to 1 inch thick, which is cooled either 
with a series of water sprays or by cast 
iron inside cooling plates extending to 
the furnace mantle. With one or two 
exceptions, the larger furnaces have 
adopted the former type. The “petti- 
coat jacket,” as this steel protection is 
called, proves satisfactory for the small- 
er furnaces. The mantles are constructed 
of heavy reinforced cast iron sections, 
fabricated I-beams or channels, or both. 
The furnace shells are of the usual con- 
struction. 


There are no_ so-called “thin-lined” 
furnaces in the district. No. 1 furnace 
of the Ensley group, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., was rebuilt in 1911 
as a thin-lined stack, but was dismantled 
in 1921, however, and replaced by the 
present furnace now in operation. A 
number of furnaces have one or more 
rows of copper cooling plates above the 
mantle but this construction is not gen- 
eral. 

On account of the excessive abrasive 
action of the southern furnace charge, 
attributable largely to the refractory 
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hard red ores, the top brick soon suffer 
unless protected. A number of types of 
stock line protectors are in service. The 
one generally used, and probably best 
adapted to local conditions, consists of a 
heavy cylindrical cast iron ring, 3 inches 
thick and 7 feet high, reinforced with 
34-inch plate on the outside. They are 
supported by brackets fastened to the 
shell or rods from the tunnel ring or 


top cone. 


Few Furnaces Hand Filled 


Nine of the 24 furnaces are hand- 
filled, and are provided with only a 
single large bell without gas seal. The 
size of the bell varies with the diameter 
at the stock line, the usual practice being 
to make the bell of about 4 feet smaller 
diameter than the furnace at the stock 
line. The angle of this bell is usually 
45 degrees. The cubical capacity of the 
receiving hoppers is designed to hold 
one complete charge of from 16,000 to 
22,000 pounds of ore, coke and stone. 

Of the 15 mechanically-filled furnaces, 
13 are equipped either with the Brown 
or McKee-type top modified to suit local 
conditions. The top constructed by the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
and in use on all of its six skip-filled 
furnaces has given excellent results. 
Nos. 2 and 3 Ensley furnace each have 
produced more than a million tons of 
iron on a lining. No. 2 Ensley furnace, 
now in blast, has produced on its present 
campaign 960,000 tons, and promises to 
cross the million ton mark before the 
first of the coming year. No. 3 Ensley, 
at present in blast and in good condi- 
tion, has made more than 750,000 tons on 
its lining. This top consists of a sta- 
tionary receiving hopper, to a revolving 
section of which is attached a distribu- 
tor spout, this section being driven by a 
crank from the shaft of a sheave wheel 
carrying skip cables. It is equipped 
with a small bell of a diameter of 4 
feet 9% inches immediately above the 
revolving section, this bell acting as 
a gas seal and closing only when the 
large bell is lowered. The diameter of 
the large bells on five of the six fur- 
maces is 12 feet, that of the No. 1 
furnace being 13 feet. The distributor 
can be adjusted for any degree of travel 
by changing the stroke of the driving 
mechanism. It is at present adjusted 
for a travel of 64 degrees for each 
trip of the skip car from pit to top. 
Six skips constitute a coke unit. This 
gives an overlap of 24 degrees for a 
complete charge of fuel, and since 10 
skips constitute a complete charge, it 
requires 90 trips or nine full charges 
to bring the distributor to its original 
starting point. Both bells are operated 
by the skip hoist tender, the large by 

‘water and the small ones. by steam. 

Many types of stoves are in use; the 
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two-pass, the three-pass and the four- 
pass all being in service. The majority 
of the older hand-filled furnaces are 
equipped with the four-pass stove of the 
Whitwell-type. The 12 stoves of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. at Thomas 
are three-pass central combustion cham- 
ber of the Massick and Crooke design. 
Twenty of the 27 stoves of the Ensley 
group, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., are three-pass central combustion 
chamber designed by McClure. The re- 
maining seven are two-pass, four of 
which are central combustion chamber, 
and three, side combustion chamber. Of 
the 27 stoves at Ensley, the smallest, a 
20 x 85-foot 2-pass central combustion 
chamber stove, has a heating surface 
of approximately 46,000 square feet and 
the largest, a 25 x 110-foot two-pass 
side combustion chamber stove with 6- 
inch checkers, has a total heating sur- 
face of 90,000 square feet. The blast 
temperatures maintained in this district 
are probably higher than in other iron 
producing districts of the country. At 
the different plants, it ranges from 1100 
to 1400 degrees. The records covering 
a period of more than a year show 
an average blast temperature of 1170 
degrees for the group of Ensley stacks 
operating on low silicon iron. 

No gas blowing engines are used in 
the district. Twenty-one of the 24 fur- 
naces are blown ‘with reciprocating en- 
gines, principally of the vertical long 
cross-head type. Three furnaces of the 
Ensley group are supplied with blast 
from two turbo blowers operating on 
exhaust steam from reciprocating engines, 
and one blower driven by high pressure 
steam, superheated. Barometric  con- 
densers are used with the low pressure 
blowers, while the exhaust from tur- 
bine using superheated steam ‘is con- 
densed by a surface condenser and the 
condensate discharged into heater and 
used for boiler feed water. The steam 
for prime movers is generated almost 
exclusively by vertiéal water-tube boilers, 
the fuel for which is supplied by blast 
furnace gas, supplemented by hand fir- 
ing of coal and at some plants by the 
use of by-product coke oven gas. At 
the Ensley boiler plant, the largest in the 
district, there are six 834 horsepower 
boilers equipped for using blast furnace 
gas or pulverized coal, as may be most 
convenient. 


Furnace Gas Is Cleaned 


In recent years more attention has 
been paid to the cleaning of blast fur- 
nace gas. Demand for higher blast tem- 
peratures, greater wind volumes and fin- 
er crushing of ores have resulted in 
dirtier gas.’ In addition to the original 
dust catchers, a number of the fur- 
naces have gone further into the clean- 
ing of their gas, particularly that por- 
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tion which is used in the furnace stoves. 

The flue dust production of the fur- 
naces will average approximately 135 
pounds per ton of iron. A month’s av- 
erage analysis of the dust produced by 
the Ensley group shows iron 26.02, silica 
12.21, alumina 2.94, lime 12.16, carbon 
23.59 per cent. The low metallic iron 
and high carbon content of the dust pro- 
hibits sintering by any of the present 
known commercial systems. There is, 
however, one sintering plant operating 
in the state, at which plant a mixture 
of flue dust and iron pyrites is sintered. 
The dust from the dust catchers and the 
dry cleaners usually is carted away 
or loaded in railroad cars and wasted 
with plant refuse. Where washers are 
used, it usually is removed from the 
settling basins by a locomotive crane 
and disposed of in the same manner. 


No Bessemer Ores Mined 


Fifteen of the 24 furnaces normally 
produce iron for the market, all of 
which is cast in sand beds. A large 
percentage of this tonnage is disposed 
of to nearby plants and used in the 
production of high pressure water pipe, 


sanitary pipe and fittings, stoves and 
miscellaneous castings. Eight of the 


nine remaining furnaces produce basic 
or low silicon iron, which is handled 
as hot metal directly to steel works for 
conversion into open-hearth steel. One 
furnace usually is operated on ferroman- 
ganese, low phosphorus or special iron 
to fill the needs of the steel works. 
No ores are available in the Bir- 
mingham district in commercial quanti- 
ties for the manufacture of bessemer 
pig iron. The average phosphorus con- 
tent of the red hematites, which consti- 
tute 90 per cent of the iron ore supply, 
shows 0.3 per cent, and since it re- 
quires approximately 2.7 tons of ore for 
1 ton of pig iron, the resultant phos- 
phorus content in the iron is about 
0.8 per cent. For many years, bessemer 
and low phosphorus iron were purchased 
from other districts for the manufacture 
of ingot molds and special castings. A 
few years ago a method was developed 
for the manufacture of low phosphorus 
iron without the use of iron ore. This 
is done by charging into the furnace steel 
scrap, coke, gravel, dolomite and a small 
quantity of manganese ore. The steel 
scrap of the charge consists mainly of 
rail ends and bloom crops, with a small 
percentage of miscellaneous plate and 
rod scrap. The following is a typical 
furnace charge when operating on this 
iron: Steel, 12,600 pounds, coke 5700, 
dolomite 4600, river gravel 1800. The 
gravel is added to furnish the acid to 
permit the use of additional dolomite 
to increase the slag volume for the -ab- 
sorption of sulphur in the coke. A high- 
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Joins Ranks of Strip Producers 


Completion of New Open-Hearth Capacity Affords Ohio Producer Control Over Raw 






Materials—Blooming Mill Hydraulic System Is Unique—No Cooling Bed 
Provided at Hot Strip Mill—Description of New Plant 


over the manufacturing process- 

es of semifinished material used 
in the production of finished steel com- 
modities is to be desired and during 
recent years the move in this direction 
among manufacturers of various finished 
steel products has been gaining ground. 
A finishing mill depending upon out- 
side sources for its supply of billets 
or slabs usually is compelled to carry 
a large tonnage of semifinished steel 
in its stock yard in order to be in a 
position to execute specifications within 
a reasonably short period. Aside from 
the advantage of not having large 
sums of money tied up in stock ton- 
nages the finished steel producer whose 
plants include blast furnaces, open 
hearths:and semifinishing mills has con- 
trol over the chemical analyses of his 
steel which is a matter of importance 
in the manufacture of high-grade sheets 
and strip steel. 

Consumers of high-grade sheets and 
strip steel are more and more recogniz- 
ing quality as paramount, being spurred 
on by demand, and the requirement in 
this connection ‘thas compelled manu- 
facturers of these two products to 
exercise undue care not only in the 
rolling processes of the steel but also 
in the selection of raw materials. If 
quality is not in the steel at the start, 
however, no amount of rolling will 
cause it to ‘be imparted. The trail 
leads back to the open hearth if con- 
trol is to be had in chemical analysis. 


C ONTROL over raw materials and 


BY JOHN D. KNOX 





The author ts technical editorial 
representative at Cleveland of Iron 
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Fifty years ago the Otis Steel Co.,, 
then known as the Otis Iron & 
Steel Co., engaged in the steel business 
as a producer of plates, bar steel and 
forgings. Its original plant, now iden- 
tified as the Lakeside works, fronted 
1500 feet on Lake Erie and included 
four open hearths, four trains of rolls 
and a forging department. Later a 
small bessemer converter was added 
and the company engaged in the steel 
casting business. This particular plant 
occupies about 22 acres. 


Plate Capacity Is Added 


Plans were laid about 1912 for the 
expansion of its plate rolling capacity 
and approximately 200 acres of land 
on the Cuyahoga river in the south 
eastern section of Cleveland, served 
by the B. & O. and Wheeling & 
Lake Erie railroads were purchased. 
Two years later a modern sheared plate 
mill and four jobbing mills for the 
production of light plates and sheets 
were placed in operation. During Oct- 
ober 1919, the Otis company acquired 
the ‘holdings of the Cleveland Furnace 
Co. including an area of 150 acres with 
an extensive frontage on the Cuyahoga 
river and bordering on its property. 
This plant includes two modern blast 


furnaces with ore docks and machinery 
for handling ore and coke and 100 by- 
product coke ovens. The property 
owned by the Otis company along the 
Cuyahoga river includes 250 acres of 
unexploited land which is ample to 
provide for future expansion for years. 
to come. 

To round out its range of gages and 
sizes of sheets the company built eight 
sheet mills at the Riverside division, 
production having started in 1921. A 
description of this installation was pre- 
sented in the February 23, 1922 issue 
of Iron Trave Review. The next logical 
step to bridge the gap from the pro- 
duction of finished products was the 
installation of steelmaking facilities 
and a blooming and sheet bar mill 
and completion of this project recently 
has materialized. With its present hold- 
ings, therefore, the company has with- 
in its power of control all semifinished 
products necessary for the manufacture 
of sheets, strip steel and plates. 

Initial operation of the open hearths 
and blooming mill began during Jan- 
uary 1924. The buildings housing the 












FIG. 1—SHEET BAR COOLING BED AND SLAB YARD AT THE NEW BLOOMING AND SEMIFINISHING MILLS OF THE OTIS 


STEEL CO., CLEVELAND. 
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THE OPEN-HEARTH PLANT IS SHOWN IN THE DISTANCE 





























ment are located in close 


the ‘company’s 


proximity to 
blast furnace 
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from the blast furnaces is brought in- 


property, to the building over a track which ex- 
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FIG 40-INCH REVERSIBLE BLOOMING MILL AT THE RIVERSIDE DIVISION OF THE OTIS STEEL CO. WHICH 1S DE. 
SIGNED TO PRODUCE 60,000 TONS OF SLABS A MON!IH. FIG. 4—CHARGING FLOOR AT THE STEELWORKS. 
FOUR 100-TON OPEN HEARTHS ARE BUILT AT PRESENT BUT FUTURE EXTENSION WILL IN- 
CLUDE 10 ADDITIONAL UNITS 
steel plant and semifinished depart- a 100-ton traveling crane. Hot metal this material is unloaded from standard 


railroad cars onto stock pile and from 
the latter into the charging boxes by a 


being separated only by the tracks of tends the entire length of the charging yard crane equipped with an electric 
the Newburg & South Shore and the floor along one _ side. Scrap and magnet. All raw materials are brought 
Cleveland Belt & Terminal railroads. other material for the furnaces is from yard level to the charging floor 
Four stationary open hearths of 100- handled in the usual type charging of the open hearth over standard gage 
ton capacity each comprise the steel- cars, each being designed to carry four tracks. Charging of the furnaces is 
making equipment at present although boxes. accomplished by a 7%-ton low type 
future plans call for the extension of Cole Gas To Be Used charging machine. Under present prac- 
this department to include 14 units tice the open hearths are fired with 
whenever conditions warrant. The pres- Ample space is provided for the _ the fuel oil although arrangements later 
ent installation is housed in a build- storage of the various grades of scrap will be made to use coke oven gas. 
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the extension program calls for the 
installation of gas producers, three 
for each furnace. 


Brick Stacks Provided 


Fuel oil is stored in a steel con- 
structed tank of 55,500 barrel capacity. 
Waste gases from the furnaces pass 
through water-cooled straight flue 
valves into individual brick constructed 
stacks. This material was used for 
building the stacks by reason of its 
being more economical than plate con- 
struction based upon the diameter and 
the height. A jib crane is provided at 
the rear of each furnace. Cast-iron 





FIG. 5—POURING BAY IN THE OPEN-HEARTH DEPARTMENT. 
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and a 10-ton crane. Ingots from the 
soaking pits are delivered to the approach 
table leading to the blooming mill by 
an electrically operated ingot chariot. 
The 40-inch blooming mill is of the 
two-high reversible type and while it 
is designed to roll blooms, billets and 
slabs in the usual sizes, the output is 
confined to billets and slabs to meet 
the company’s requirement at the strip, 
sheet and plate mills. The blooming 
mill is equipped with hydraulically op- 
eratedmanipulators, both at the front and 
at the rear. It is driven by a motor de- 
signed to deliver 1,500,000 foot-pounds 
of torque at 1 foot radius and equipped 
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this country which depends solely upon 
a pump of this type for its water sup- 
ply. City water is used in the hydraulic 
system to prevent any cutting action 
on the valves. Little wastage occurs. 
The water from the operating cylinders 
is returned to two’ large tanks and 
thence to the system as needed. 


Hydraulic Shear Crops Slabs 


An 800-ton hydraulic shear spans the 


delivery table of the blooming 
mill and = as each end of the 
slabs are severed the crops. drop 


onto a conveyor which discharges them 
into a car on the exterior of the build- 


STEEL IS CAST INTO 100-TON LADLES AND THEN MOLDED 


EITHER INTO 22 X 24 OR 24 X 28-INCH INGOTS.. EACH FURNACE IS EQUIPPED AT THE REAR WITH A 


thimbles are used for slag collection. 

The heats are tapped into 120-ton 
ladles which rest on cast steel standards. 
After a cast the ladles are spotted over 
a train of ingot molds by a 175-ton 
ladle crane and the steel poured in the 
usual manner. Two sizes of ingots are 
molded, 22 x 24 inches and 24 x 28 
inches. A pit is provided in the north 
end of the pouring bay for relining the 
ladles. 

The stripper, soaking pit, blooming 
and bar mill departments are housed 
in a building, 1225 feet long, which 
parallels the open-hearth structure on 
the east. Six soaking pits with a capa- 
city for 12 ingots each are provided. 
The pits are fired with coke oven gas 
and are spanned by a 150-ton stripper 


10-TON ELECTRICALLY 





with two armatures each developing 
3750 horsepower. The mill is designed 
to produce between 60,000 to 70,000 
tons of semifinished steel monthly. 


Single Pump Governs Supply 


An outstanding feature of the bloom- 
ing mill installation is that a centrifugal 
pump is used to supply water to the 
hydraulic system employed for operat- 
ing the manipulators and slab and 
billet shear. The pump is a 5-stage, 8- 
inch centrifugal unit designed to de- 
liver 1500 gallons of water per minute 
at 550 pounds pressure; it is direct con- 
nected to a 700-horsepower, 2-pole 
motor of special construction. As far 
as can be learned this is the only 
blooming mill hydraulic installation in 





OPERATED JIB CRANE 


ing. The shear is equipped with three 
38-inch diameter pistons and after a 
cut is made the shear blade stops on 
a ¥-inch lap.. Immediately beyond 
the shear an electrically-operated kick- 
off pushes the slabs onto a cooling 
bed which terminates in a piling crib 
in the slab yard on the outside of the 
building. The slab yard is served by 
a 25-ton traveling crane and this is 
used piling the steel against future re- 
quirements or loading it into cars for 
immediately delivery to the sheet, plate 
or strip mills as the case may be. 

In line with the blooming mill, but 
about 440 feet away, is a 24-inch bar 
mill. A chipping yard is located oppo- 
site the table connecting the two mills. 
Here any defects in the steel are re- 
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FIG. 6—APPROACH TABLE LEADING 
ROLLS SERVED 
THE LEFT. 


moved by air-operated chipping ham- 
mers. This mill is a three-stand train 
and is driven by a 3000-horsepower 
motor. Nos. 1 and 2 stands are equipped 
with three high rolls and are served 
by tilting tables on either side; No. 3 


stand is fitted with two-high rolls. 


Paralleling the runout table of the fin- 


ishing stand is a cooling bed across 
which the sheet bars are transferred 
into the open. The extreme end of the 


cooling bed terminates in a _ motor- 





TO 


AIR FOR OPERATING THE CHIPPING 


THE 


ALONG ONE SIDE AS SHOWN 


driven roller table which moves the 
sheet bars in turn to a guillotine type 
shear where the irregular ends of the 
bars are trimmed, leaving sections 
about 30 feet long. These are received 
in a piling cradle and when a batch 
has accumulated the sheet bars are 
loaded into a standard railroad car 
by a 25-ton crane and taken to the 
finishing mills for further reduction. 
Elevated water sprays are arranged 
along the loading track in the slab 





FIG. 7—SIX SOAKING PITS WITH A HOLDING CAPACITY OF 
THE BLOOMING MILL. 


24-INCH SHEET BAR MILL. THIS UNIT INCLUDES TWO STANDS OF 3-HIGH 
BY TILTING TABLES AND ONE STAND OF 2-HIGH ROLLS. IN THE CHIPPING DEPARTMENT AT 
HAMMERS IS SUPPLIED BY A MANIFOLD PLACED 


and sheet bar yard for cooling the 
products. 

Initial operation of the hot and 
cold rolled strip departments of the 
Otis company began during September 
1923. The hot strip mill is strictly a 
continuous installation with all stands 
arranged in tandem and about 20,000 
tons of hot rolled product ranging from 
6 to 2454 inches wide can be rolled 
monthly. Two gravity discharge con- 


tinuous type heating furnaces are pro- 





12 INGOTS EACH AND FIRED WITH COKE OVEN GAS SERVE 
ALL DOORS ARE ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
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END OF THE HOT STRIP MILL. FIG. 9—GENERAL VIEW OF THE COLD FINISHING DEPARTMENT. 
IS RECOILED BY THE MACHINES SHOWN AT THE LEFT AND CLEANED BY A 
THE VATS AT THE RIGHTY 


FIG. 8—FINISHING 

FIG. 10—HOT STRIP IN COIL FORM 

PLUNGER TYPE PICKLING MACHINE. HOT ROLLED FLATS ARE PICKLED IN 
WHICH ARE SERVED :«Y A MONORAIL HOIST 
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Recording pyrometers 
Transformers 


Rversing valves, soaking pits 


Reversing valves, open hearths .......... 
42-inch roll grinder ........ ae 
Open hearth charging machine, 7%-ton.... 
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Makers of Principal Equipment 


- Waterbury Farrel 


- Mackintosh-Hemphill Co 


.Streine Tool & Mfg. Co., New Bremen, Q. 
. Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh 


. Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
. Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 


American Bridge Co., New York 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh 

Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Philadelphia Roll 


delphia 


& Machine Co., Phila- 


, Pittsburgh 


Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh 


Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, O. 


Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh 


Alex Laughlin & Co., Pittsburgh 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh 
McKay Machine Co., Youngstown, O. 


George J. Hagan (Co., Pittsburgh 


Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia 

Cleveland 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh 

United Engineering & Foundry Co., 

burgh 


Pitt. 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 


We!lman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland 








vided and have a heating capacity of 
about 350 tons of steel per 24 
hours. Slabs are delivered to the hot 
strip department in railroad cars which 
enter the building at the southern 
end. On account of the blooming 
mill being situated near the hot strip 
department no effort is made to main- 


each 


tain a large stock of slabs at the 
hot strip division. 
Each heating furnace is equipped 


at the rear with an electrically-operated 


pusher which charges cold steel into 
the furnace and discharges the heated 
slabs onto a roller table which serves 
the 24-inch hot strip mill. The roughing 
mill of the hot mill installation con- 
sists of five stands of roughing 
and two stands of edging rolls, one 
stand of edging rools being arranged 
between Nos. 3 and 4 roughing mill 
and the other between the last stand 
of the roughing mill and the first stand 


of the finishing mill. The roughing 
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mill rolls are driven through bevel 
gearing, main spindle and _ reduction 
gears by an. 1800-horsepower motor 


housed in a leanto. 

The finishing mill includes six stands 
of rolls arranged in tandem. Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 stands are driven individually by 
1500-horsepower motors while the last 
three stands are driven separately by 
1800-horsepower motors. A mechanical 
device is provided between the finish- 
ing stands to cause the strip to bend 
upwards while in transit and thus pre- 
vent the tendency to cobble. A novel 
feature of the hot mill installation is 
the absence of a cooling bed. The run- 
out table beyond the last stand of the 
finishing mill is equipped with three 
motor-driven reels which automatically 
receive the strips and wind them in- 
to coil form. The coils then are ejected 
onto a six-arm turnstile, three of which 
are provided. The speed of the reels 
miay be varied from 500 to 1000 revolu- 
tions per minute. The coils are handled 
from the turnstiles to the finishing de- 
partment by crane. 


Stock Leveled by Rollers 


Coils of heavy gage strip are trans- 
ferred to a heavy duty roller leveling 
machine installed along one side of the 
hot finishing department. After passing 
through five pairs of horizontal rolls 
the strip is delivered in the flat state 
by a roller table to power operated 
shears where it is cut into sections. 
The shear is equipped at the rear with 
a stop gage to facilitate the rate of 
cutting. After a cut is made the section 
is transferred from the back shear table 
into a piling cradle. When a sufficient 
number of sections have accumulated 
they are removed from the cradle by 
the crane. Two other roller leveling ma- 
chines are provided in the hot finishing 
department for handling stock of rela- 


tively light gage. Each is operated 
by a 10-horsepower motor and _ is 
served by electrically-operated shears. 


Three recoiling machines are provided 
for rewinding the coils in the opposite 
direction so that when subjected to 
the pickling process effective cleaning 
will result. One eight-arm pickling ma- 
chine is installed near the coilers for 
cleaning the hot rolled product in coil 
form. The pickling tank is made of 
brick. Flat stock is pickled, limed and 
oiled in a series of rectangular tanks 
which are served by a monorail crane. 
A surplus supply of acid is stored in 
a steel tank located on the exterior of 
the building. Annealing of the product 
in the usual type boxes. 
compartments 


is executed 
Six furnaces of double 
and one furnace of four compartments 
are included in the annealing equip- 
ment which is housed along one side 
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but at the extreme end of the hot 
mill department. Powdered coal is used 
as fuel, the annealing temperature being 
controlled by recording pyrometers 
which are mounted in a separate build- 
ing near the furnaces. 

Hot rolled material intended for addi- 
tional working is delivered to the cold 
rolled department by trucks drawn 
by electric industrial tractors. Cold fin- 
ishing facilities include four stands 
each of 20-inch, 16-inch, 12-inch and 
10-inch rolls together with two slitting 
machines, a scrap baler, two straiglt 
and cut machines, etc. Approximately 
5000 tons of steel can be handled by 
the cold rolled department per month. 
Ample space is provided to permit 
storing the finished product and for 
preparing it for shipment. A spur track 
enters the building at the south end for 
convenience in loading the product. 

Power plant and electric generating 
facilities were extended to handle the 
requirements of the open-hearth,bloom- 
ing, bar and strip departments. A new 
boiler house was built at the company’s 
blast furnaces property and three 836- 
horsepower Sterling type boilers and a 
10,000-kilowatt generator installed. 
Blast furnace gas is being used under 
the boilers at present although powdered 
employed instead. All 
lines on the company’s 
property are interconnected so_ that 
in case of failure at one particular 
power generating unit, power may be 
diverted from any station desired. 


Institute Organized To 
Encourage Research 


scien- 


coal can be 
main power 


“To encourage and promote 
tific research and scholarly achievement 
in every division of learning repre- 
senied in the organization of the uni- 


versity; and in recognition of the 
need for further and more exact knowl- 
edge in science and in the applica- 


tions of science to the affairs of mod- 
ern life,’ Lehigh university, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has announced the organiza- 
of the Lehigh Institute of Re- 
search, Management of the new or- 
gattization is vested in a board of di- 
directors composed of 13 members of 
the university staff and includes Pres- 
C. R. Richards. 

The institute will afford training in 
research methods to the following: 
Menibers of the teaching staff of the 
university; members of the scientific 
staff of the institute, including re- 
search fellows, research assistants and 
research professors appointed by the 
university and paid by it from its own 
funds or from funds for the purpose 
supplied by an individual, company or 
graduate students in the 


tion 


ident 


corporation; 
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university; and special investigators 
temporarily employed for work on a 
particular investigation. The first fel- 
lowship has been founded by the New 
Jersey Zinc Co. and will be known as 
the “New Jersey Zinc Co.’s Research 
Fellowship in Science in Technology.” 

To preserve the records of its inves- 
tigations and to render them available 
interested, the institute 
proposes to publish and _ distribute 
from time to time bulletins presenting 
the results of investigations conducted 
by or under the direction of the insti- 
tute, and to issue other material which 
may be helpful to the various inter- 
ests which the institute seeks to serve. 
Under certain conditions and with the 
approval of the executive board, reports 
of such investigations may be presented 


tu every one 


before professional or technical soci- 
eties and published by them. 
‘ 
Reports on T-Slots 
A preliminary report on the stand- 


ardization of T-slots has been issued by 
the committee caring out the standard- 
ization work under the procedure of the 
Engineering Standards com- 
under the joint sponsorship 


American 
niuttee and 
of the American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers and the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association. Drafts of 


the report may be obtained from the 
chairman of the committee, Erik Oberg, 
editor of Machinery, 140 Lafayette 
street, New York. Accompanying the 
report is a questionnaire inviting critic- 
The committee hopes 
from users 
tools. 


ism and comment. 
a critical review 
machine 


to receive 
and manufacturers of 


Outlines Blast Furnace 


Practice in South 
(Concluded from Page 1164) 


grade bessemer iron is produced, which 
cannot be distinguished from that pro- 
duced from iron ore. 

On a recent campaign of No. 2 Bes- 
semer furnace of the Tennessee com- 
pany, 12,000 tons were produced, which 
showed an average analysis of: Silicon 
1.95, sulphur 0.028, phosphorus 0.076, 
manganese 0.82 per cent. Total carbon 
content will average about 4.25 per cent. 
The quantity of slag produced per ton 
of iron, of course, can be governed. Af- 
ter experimenting, it has been found 
that with ordinary steel scrap of about 
0.04 sulphur and coke 1.10 sulphur, 800 
pounds of slag per ton should be made. 
This keeps the sulphur well below the 
saturation point of the slags and _ per- 
mits the control of the sulphur in the 
iron. As average slag analysis for this 
campaign shows: Iron oxide 0.71, silica 
37.07, alumina 7.07, lime 35.47, magnesia 
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17.82, 
from the furnace when operating on this 
about 10 B.t.u. 
blast furnace 
considerably lower in sensible heat, aver- 
aging 4 per cent. The 
ordinary sand beds, from which it is re- 


sulphur 1.39 per cent. The gas 


product. shows higher 
than ordinary gas, but 


iron is cast in 


moved and broken in the usual way. No 


trouble is experienced in breaking so 


long as sulphur is maintained under 
(.05 and silicon above 1.50 per cent, 
since this retains most of the carbon 


High sulphur and 
iron 


in the graphitic state. 
low silicon 
combined 
and, of course, difficult to break. 
500 to 1200 pounds of coke are required 
This 


with 


high in 
malleable 


produce an 
carbon, ‘which is 
From 
to produce a ton of this iron. 


operation should not be confused 


that of the cupola. Besides melting the 
scrap and slag forming constituents, it 
that 


and the 


returns to the metal all was re- 
converter 
hearth except the phosphorus. 

No. 1 furnace at Ensley, the largest 
in the south, with a cubical capacity 
of 31,235 cubic feet, consumed in Au- 


gust, 71,712 gross tons of raw material, 


moved in the open- 


yielding 17,602 tons of iron, with a 
coke consumption of 2515 pounds per 


ton of product. During this month the 
furnace was blown by turbo blower, de- 
livering an average of 60,830 cubic feet 
of air per minute, with an average blast 
pressure of 19 pounds. 

No. 3 furnace of the group, 
typical of the larger furnaces in the dis- 
trict, is of the following dimensions: 
hearth 18 feet 6 inches, 23 feet, 
bosh height 12 feet 9 inches, bosh angle 
80 degrees, stock line 16 feet, total cub- 
ical contents 25,435 cubic This 
stack is equipped with five 3-pass central 
combustion chamber 51,000 
square feet heating surface each, or a 
total heating surface of 255,000 square 
feet. It is being supplied with air 
by five vertical reciprocating blowing 
engines. For August, the average daily 
blast requirement for this furnace was 
55,180 cubic feet per minute, with aver- 
age blast pressure of 16 pounds. The 
average blast temperature maintained 
was 1144 degrees Fahr., with an average 
top gas temperature of 485 degrees 
Fahr. A total of 62,594 gross tons of 
coke, ore, stone, cinder, scale and scrap 
was consumed in this furnace during the 
month. The gross metallic yield of mix- 
ture was 37.92 per cent. On account 
of this low yield, 9227 pounds of coke, 
scrap were 


same 


bosh 


feet. 


stoves of 


ore, stone, cinder, scale. and 
required to produce 1 ton of iron. Coke 
consumed per ton of product for the 
month was 2581 pounds. Of the total 
ore consumed, 94 per hard 
red hematite, the remaining 6 per cent 


cent was 
being converter slag, which was added 
to maintain the percentage of mangancse 


desired in the iron. 











Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 











OODEN lead pencils appear 
V \ to be joining hansoms, whisk- - 
ers, brown derbies and free 


lunch in the limbo of things past, and 
in their stead women’s bags and men’s 
vest pockets have become weighted 
down with millions of mechanical pen- 
cils, usually called silver pencils. Light- 
ness is a necessity and hence steel 
is at a disadvantage but for certain 
parts it is essential. In this way prob- 
ably 60 tons of steel accompany Amer- 
ican business men and women in the 
course of their day’s work. 

The experience of probably the larg- 
est maker of these pencils is that the 
tip where the lead emerges calls for 
the greatest strength. In this particu- 
lar type of pencil the lead is gripped 
in a sort of rifled barrel and here the 
strength and ruggedness of steel is 
essential, All other parts are of brass 
or a nonferrous metal composition, for 
In the common size of pen- 
steel tips weigh only 4.45 
pounds per 1000 but this one manu- 
facturer now has a production | 
of 7,000,000 pencils annually, 
which consume 135,000 steel tips 
weekly. Three-sixteenths screw 
stock is the basis for these tips, 
which have a maximum diameter 
just under 3/16-inch and an 
overall length of 0.557-inch, in- 
cluding the stock which screws 
the barrel. For the few 
pencils which 
colored leads, 
stock is used. 
screw stock is fed 
matic machines where seven op- 
erations are necessary for taper- 
ing, threading, drilling and 
counterboring. From the screw 
machines the tips go to swedg- 
ing machines, where the steel 
at the small end is pressed down 


lightness. 


cil these 


into 
large 
to use 


made 
14-inch 
This 


auto- 


are 


screw 
into 


upon an arbor to give the in- 
terior grooves or rifling and to 
complete the tapering. Case 
hardening, polishing with India 
oil stones and nickel plating, in 
which orthodox practice is ad 
hered to, follow in order. The 
final operation is buffing the | 
entire pencil after assembly. 
Some of the mechanical pen- 
now on the have 


cils market 








Mechanical Pencils 


HIS is the twenty-second of a 

series of articles dealing with 
some of the thousands of obscure 
uses of steel which in the aggregate 
go a long way toward absorbing 
the great American tonnage, and in 
proclaiming steel the universal metal. 
The first article on “Corsets” ap- 
peared Nov, 22. Other articles were 
“Pins;’ Dec. 6; “Pens,” Dec. DB; 
“Cotton Ties,’ Jan. 17; “Steel 
Wool,’ Jan. 31; “Toys,” Feb. 14; 
“License Plates,’ Feb. 28; “Spinning 


Rings and Travelers,’ March 13; 
“Hypodermic Needles,’ March 27; 
“Card Clothing,’ April 10; “Shoe 


Steel,” April 24; “Tie Plates,’ May 
8; “Crushed Steel,” May 22; 
“Tacks,” June 5; “Skates,” June 19; 


“Knives and Forks,” July 3; 
“Phonograph Needles,’ July 17; 
“Surgical Instruments,’ July 31; 


“Fence Posts,’ Aug. 14; “Needles,” 
Aug. 28; “Eyeglass Cases,” Sept. 18; 
“Golf Clubs,’ Oct. 2; “Fishing 
Tackle,” Oct. 16. 








AUTOMATIC SCREW 


MACHINES PRODUCING 


PENCIL TIPS 
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STEEL 


no steel content while others use steel 
only in an interior spring arrangement 
for propelling the lead. This particu- 
lar maker with an annual output of 
7,000,000 pencils consumes about 15 
tons of steel annually in its tips. Ex- 
cept for variation in size, the steel tips 
at the business end of 50 cent pen- 
are identical with those in the 
most expensive solid gold ones made. 
It is estimated that this and other 
makers of the metal pencils have fully 
25,000,000 in service. 

The maker of steel-tipped 
also has a large business in the re- 
tailing of lead in small steel containers. 
These, with their caps, weigh 11 pounds 
per 1000. The raw material is cold- 
rolled strip, 0.013 x 3% inches. The 
stock is fed into a punch press with 
multiple dies, and four operations are 
performed at once. As _ the stock 
emerges the box has been shaped and 
the name of the maker and the grade 
of lead stamped on it. A final opera- 
tion closes the bottom. Only one op- 
eration is necessary for the 
cap. This interest markets 
about 5,000,000 small containers 
of pencil leads in the course 
of a year and this calls for 
nearly 30 tons of steel. Ready 
for business, the average me- 
chanical pencil weighs little 
more than an ounce but its 
manufacture has set up no small 
industry. The largest maker 
has a battery of 72 automatic 
screw machines and 68 swedg- 
ing machines, of which 15 of 
the former and 4 of the latter 
are devoted to the manufacture 
of steel tips. Demand for these 
pencils is largest in the last 
quarter of the year, just before 
Christmas, with a _ secondary 
peak at the beginning of school 
in the fall. For some unaccount- 
able reason, possibly the figuring 
of income tax reports, the de- 
mand for lead is greatest in the 
first quarter. Constant demand 
for this form of writing uten- 
sil brings steady consumption 
of steel for its construction and 
indications are for its contin- 
uance, contributing its mite to 
the demand for steel. 


cils 


pencils 
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Fig. 


1—View of buildings of tin plate plant looking toward the east 





aking Tin Plate in Jungle Land 


American Engineers Establish Plant in India, Operated Successfully in Defiance 
of Climatic Heat—Large Buildings, Washed Air, Cooled Floors— 
Much of the Equipment from United States 


UILDING a plant for making tin 
plate in India was the final re- 


sult of consideration given in 1916 
to a market for new and additional prod- 
ucts of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. Inves- 
that plate was 
being imported into India, previous to 
the World war, at the rate of about 
50,000 tons per year. A large percent- 
age of this importation was used by the 


tigation sho'wed tin 


Burma Oil Co., for containers for petrol 
and kerosene. 

The plant 
and filling station of this company was 
located at Budge-Budge, on the Hoogly 
river, just south of Calcutta, where tin 
plate, imported principally from Wales, 
made into cans. Refined oil 
brought mn tankers from 
Budge-Budge, and the cans were then 
filled and distributed to various parts of 
India for consumption. During the war, 
tin plate was extremely difficult to secure 
and very high in price; deliveries were 


largest can manufacturing 


was was 


Burma _ to 


irregular and uncertain, and the op- 
erations of the oil company suffered. 


Abstract of paper read at the fall meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel institute, New 
York, Oct. 24. The author is associated with 
Perin & Marshall, New York. 


BY FRANK L. ESTEP 


In view of this, serious consideration 
was given by Shaw, Wallace & Co., man- 
aging agenis of the oil company in Cal- 


cutta, and later by the oil company offi- 


cials in London, to the building of a 
plant for manufacturing tin plate in 
India. 


A test sample of the Tata company’s 
steel was poured and rolled into blooms 
in India, the blooms shipped to South 
Wales there rolled into tin 
The proved satisfactory, 
the resulting tin plates were of 
quality. An agreement was entered 
into between the Tata company and the 
Burma Oil Co. for the financing of 
the enterprise; the Tin Plate Co. of 
India, Ltd., was formed, and a decision 
reached early in 1920 to with 
the building of a plant within a conveni- 


plate. 
and 


and 
analysis 
good 


proceed 


ent distance of the existing steel works. 
A further understanding was had be- 
tween the two companies regarding the 
supply of bars, electricity, water, etc., 
and a site decided upon for the plant, 
about three miles east of the steel 
company’s new additions. The Tata plant 
is located at Jamshedpur on the main 
line of the Bengal-Nagpur railroad, be- 


Calcutta and Bombay, about 150 
miles west of Calcutta, where the eleva- 
tion is about 530 feet, and the latitude 
22 degrees North. The tin plate plant 
is called Golmuri Works, after an In- 
dian village which occupied part of the 
plant site. 


ween 


It was foreseen that to operate success- 
fully under the climatic conditions in 
India, the contemplated plant would have 
to be of special design and original in 
many respects. Perin & Marshall, New 
York, were entrusted with the design and 
construction of the plant as consulting 
engineers. They had the benefit of the 
knowledge of temperatures and humidity 
and also the experience gained from the 
design of the greater extensions of the 
Tata company’s plant. 

At present, with the exception of one 
counter movement, 
utilization 


from the 


annealing 


resulting 
of one continuous 
both black and 


nealing, there is no 


white an- 
interference in the 
movements of materials, and this single 


furnace for 


case of interference will be 
the 


annealing 


eliminated 
continuous 
built. All 
incoming and 


second, or white 
furnace may be 


for operation, 


when 


materials 
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FIG. 2—VIEW OF PLANT LOOKING NORTH, SHOWING BUILDINGS ALMOST COMPLETED. NOTE THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
WALLS TO AFFORD MAXIMUM CIRCULATION OF AIR 
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outgoing, affect the west, or left 
end of the plant, and all additional ma- 
terials for extensions can by-pass the 
present plant on the north side, and the 
construction will not affect or interrupt 
operations. Water supply lines, trans- 
mission poles, all main sewers, recirculat- 
ing water pond and pumps, 95 per cent 
of the tracks, foundations and motor ca- 
pacity for cold rolls, foundations and 
underground cables for an additional 
motor generator set, and practically all 
main installed for 
twice the present capacity, or one-half 


only 


switchboards are 


IRON TRADE 


possible they could be exposed on four 
sides for air. All main buildings are 
35 feet to the roof truss; except the 
furnace building, hot mill building prop- 
er, shear building, and annealing furnace 
building, all of which are 45 feet to 
the roof, 

These buildings are larger in volume 
than buildings in tin plate plants in the 
United States, and the furnace, hot mill 
and shear buildings, in addition to their 
extreme height, were stretched in length 
to give a wide spacing of mills. The 
hot mill building proper, covering two 
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the volume is 125 per cent in excess 


of the American. 


Furnaces Completely Hooded 


Each pair and each double sheet fur- 
nace is completely hooded over, and 
each hood attached to a separate stack, 
larger in diameter and surrounding the 
draft stack, and extended several feet 
through the roof. Practically all the 
radiated heat from the furnaces, and 
smoke, flame and heat coming out from 
the doors when open, and much of the 
smoke and heat that arises from the 























































































































































































































































































the ultimate capacity. Figs. 1 and 2 are double mills per drive and six mills to- stokers at the back of the furnaces, 
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FIG. 3—GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE TIN PLATE MILL OF THE 


external views of the present plant when 
practically completed and will give some 
idea of the construction of the build- 
ings. 


Special Provisions Against Heat 


It was already known by the engineers 
from experience with the Tata plant, 
that to keep the inside of the buildings 
as cool as possible in the hot months, 
they must first of all be extremely high 
and of large volume, with huge moni- 
tors, roofs with wide overhanging eaves, 
and the sides made with long louvre con- 
struction and left wide open wherever 
possible for a distance of 10 to 12 feet 
from the ground level. 

It also was necessary that the build- 
ings be spread apart so that wherever 


tal, gives an average floor area per dou- 
ble mill of 69 feet 6 inches x 90 feet, 
or 6255 square feet per mill. In section 
the hot mill building proper has 3127.5 
square feet to the bottom chord of 
roof truss, 505.5 square feet under the 
main roof, and 117.2 square feet under 
the monitor, a total cross sectional area 
of 3750 square feet. This is, there- 
fore, a total volume of 337,500 cubic 
feet per double mill. 

These floor areas, and volumes per 
double mill of the hot mill building, 6255 
square feet and 337,500 cubic feet, re- 
spectively, are to be compared with ap- 
proximately 4400 square feet and 150,000 
cubic feet per double mill in the United 
States. In other words, the floor area 
of the Indian hot mill is 42 per cent, and 


TIN PLATE CO. OF INDIA 


are immediately carried by these hoods 
and stacks out of the building through 
the roof and discharged into the outside 
atmosphere. All furnaces have water- 
cooled fronts. 

Between each unit of two double mills 
there is installed a fan of 36,000 cubic 
feet per minute capacity delivering 18,000 
cubic feet to the men on each mill 
through underground ducts and 11 el- 
bows. In terms of square feet of floor 
area, there is delivered approximately 3 
cubic feet of air per minute per square 
foot of total floor area, or over 9 
cubic feet of air per minute per square 
foot of operating area. This means 
over 400 cubic feet of air per minute 
per man. 

Not being sure whether or not the 
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men in the hot mills could stand up to 
their work better with a given quantity 
of hot dry air, or with the same quan- 
tity of air at a lower temperature and 
higher humidity, each of the fans was 
installed with an air washer on _ its 
suction. By this means any proportion 
of the total amount of air going to the 
men, from zero to 100 per cent can be 
put through a spray and its temperature 
reduced. This was a very wise provi- 
sion, and it may be said positively that 
it was practically the salvation of the 
hot mill, so far as its continuous op- 
eration was concerned during the first 
summer period of 1923. 

Special provision also was made by 
installing an exceptionally large area of 
water-cooled floor plates per mill. There 
are 1220 square feet per double mill, 
270 on the back side, and 950 on the 
front side of each mill. These floor 
plates are cast iron, and although not 
as efficient in welded 
water box plates, they have answered 
the purpose admirably. During the hot- 
test periods in 1923, although the in- 
coming water reached a_ temperature 
as high as 100 degrees the temperature 
of the water at the discharge weirs never 
exceeded 105 degrees. 


cooling as the 


Power Equipment Made in States 


Electrical power, 3-phase, 50 cycles, is 
supplied from the Tata company’s sta- 
miles 


tion, three and _ one-half 


house 


away. 
The power 250-volt 
direct current motor generator and the 


contains a 


motor driving the cold rolls, together 
with the gear reducing set and gear 
train. There is also a motor driven 


compressor and a direct connected oil 
engine driven generator unit for emer- 
gency use. All alternating current aux- 
iliary power apparatus is 440 volt, all 
cranes are direct current and many of 
the individual machine tools, stoker 
drives, blowers and all tinning ma- 
chines are driven with variable speed 
direct current motors. All electrical 
equipment, except some _ miscellaneous 
material and smail motors was built 
by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.: ¥ 

The hot mill department consists of 
three units of two double mills each, 
one double mill on either side of the 
motor. The mills were furnished by 
the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pitts- 
burgh and each unit is driven by 1000 
horsepower motor through a _ reducing 
gear set with heavy flywheels, furnished 
by the Woodard Machine Co., Wooster, 
O.: The rolls are 28 inches in diameter. 

The cold roll department consists of 
four sets of rolls, three in tandem, also 
furnished by Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 
the roughing intermediate and the fin- 
ishing trains being driven by a 750-horse- 
power motor through a gear reducing set 
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FIG. 4—HOT MILL BUILDING SHOWING 


and a train of five cut gears manufac- 
tured by the Woodard 
rolls, hot and cold, were furnished by 
the Pittsburgh Roll Corp., Pittsburgh. 
The shears and roll lathes were fur- 
nished by the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, while the pair 


company. All 


furnaces, sheet furnaces, continuous an- 
nealing furnace and furnace cars were 
furnished by the George J. Hagan Co., 
Pittsburgh. The pair furnace pushers 
are operated hydraulically, as is the 
scrap bundler, which was built by the 
Logemann Bros. Co., Milwaukee. 

Nine cranes completely cover all oper- 
ating departments, with the exception of 
the black pickling, and range in capacity 
from 5 to 15 tons. They were furnished 
by the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, O. 
All ratings are in long tons. 

The hot mills were equipped with six 
Steele-type mechanical doublers for the 
roughers, and also six with shears for 
the finishers. These were furnished by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh. Experience has proved that 
without the mechanical means of doub- 
ling, it would have been impossible to 
successfully operate during the hat 
months on the two-roll, three-part sys- 
tem in India. 

The black pickling machine is of the 
Grey type and was built by Taylor & 
Sons, Ltd., Briton Ferry, England, and 








THREE DOUBLE MILL UNITS, SHEET 
AND PAIR FURNACES AND MOTOR HOUSE. NOTE FURNACE HOODS 


is the latest design of this type machine. 
Cast iron annealing bottoms and cast 
bottoms were made locally 
im India to save freight, while the ham- 
mer-welded annealing box covers were 
manufactured by the Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
The white 


iron false 


pickling and tinning is 
done on six Thomas-Davies-type com- 
bination white pickling, tinning and 
cleaning machines, manufactured in South 
Wales. These are installed in a build- 
ing designed especially for them and 
erected rights and lefts with coal firmg 
pits comsnon to two machines, and so 
arranged that each machine discharges 
its tinned product directly into the ware- 
house for inspection. Each machine is 
completely hooded and connected to a 
separate stack which surrounds the tim 
pot stack. The draft was insufficient to 
pull out the heavy fumes and vapors, 
and suction fans were later 
with each hood. The hoods can _ be 
quickly removed by crane, to permit 
stripping the pots during repairs. 


installed 


A miscellaneous lot of tools were fur- 
nished mostly from the United States 
for two machine shops and an electrical 
shop. 

Since the entire section of the terri- 
tory where the plant was built was orig- 
inally nothing but a jungle, and since 
it was known that about 100 Europeans 
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FIG. 5—~ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HOT MILL BUILDING 
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FIG. 6—HOT WEATHER ATTIRE DURING THE CONSTRUCTION PERIOD 
Left to right, Messrs. Sampson, Leyshon, Estep and Bell 
would have to be imported into India building. Here the bar carriers are 


for the operation of this plant, it. was 


found necessary to put up a complete 
European industrial city, and three or 
four new and modern Indian villages, 


for the housing of the higher class and 
better and Eurasian labor. 

The method of handling and the 
movement of materials through the 
plant during the manufac- 
ture, from bars to finished tinplate, is 
as follows: Bars, brought in from the 
Tata company’s plant unloaded 
by a spreader beam crane in the bar. 
storage building placed when wanted 
at the bar shear, where they are cut 
to the desired length. Cut bars are 
loaded on bar carriers, picked up with 
the crane, stacked on a truck and 
weighed as they pass into the furnace 


paid Indian 


process of 


are 





FIG. 7—STARTING THE SIXTH AND LAST HOT MILL DEC. 


placed by a 5-ton crane back of the 
six continuous pair furnaces. 

Scrap from the mechanical doubler 
shears, as well as all: of the scrap 
from the squaring shears, is collected 
in large steel buckets, carried with 
the mill crane or the building 
crane to a point opposite scrap 
baling press, which is located in an 
extension to the shear building. A 
3-ton monorail hoist made by Shepard 


shear 
the 


Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y., covers the baling 
press pocket, and extends out of the 
building far enough to cover three 


railroad cars. 

Black plate is opened adjacent to the 
shears, placed on special carriers and 
conveyed by overhead crane to a point 
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opposite the black picklings building, 
and here placed upon small hand 
trucks. These trucks pass over a scale 
and all plate leaving the opening floor 
is weighed as it enters the department. 

In operation of the black pickling 
machine the crates make an_ elliptical 
movement into one acid and two water 
tubs, and at the discharge end of the 
circuit the crates are unloaded and the 
plates passed over the inspection bench- 
es, which are located directly under- 
neath the crane runway, and then 
stacked without further handling onto 
the annealing bottoms in the black 
annealing building. The plates are 
placed on false bottoms which rest on 
the annealing bottom proper. 

After the plates are flushed with a 
hose and the bottoms covered and 
sealed, they are picked up with a 15- 
ton crane and placed on a furnace 
car, which in turn rests on a transfer 
car, at the entering end of the black 
annealing furnace. After passing through 
the furnace for black annealing, the 
furnace cars are discharged onto an- 
other transfer car at the other end of 
the furnace, which brings them back 
into the black annealing building. 

When properly cooled the white an- 
nealed bottoms are picked up with a 
15-ton crane, put on a Car, and after 
passing over a scale and being weighed 
are delivered underneath a 10-ton crane 
in the tin house. This crane picks 
up each false bottom with its load of 
white plate, or the bottom with the 
entire load, and sets it down in front 
of either of the tinning machines. 
Here the plates are removed from the 
piles, are sanded and placed in the 
feeding pickets of the tinning machines. 

Clearing of the site for the build- 
ing of the plant proper was begun 
in January, 1921, but not much work 
had been completed before June 15, 
1921, when J. W. Bell was appointed 


superintendent of construction, About 
35 per cent of the total volume of 
heavy concrete had been put in, 


which represented only 15 to 20 per 
cent of the actual concreting work, and 
only one railroad track was in position 
and sufficient space had not been pro- 
vided by June for the unloading and 
storing of imported materials which 
would soon begin to arrive. There 
were received and erected a total of 
about 4200 tons of structural work and 
about 4000 tons of machinery, over 
90 per cent of which had been im- 
ported from the United States and 
England via Calcutta. This structural 
steel, together with the buildings for 
the Tata extensions, made a total of 
about 32,000 tons of fabricated steel, 
all of which was furnished and erected 
by the McClintic-Marshall Co., Pitts- 
burg. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








HARLES M. KITTLE, | senior 
C vice president of the Illinois 
Central railroad, has been made 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co, 
Chicago, succeeding Julius Rosen- 
wald, who becomes chairman of the 
board. Gen. R. E. Wood, until recently 
with Montgomery, Ward & Co., becomes 
a vice president of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
The company’s foundry interest includes 
ownership of the David Bradley Mfg. 
Co., Bradley, Ill., and the King Sewing 
Machine Co., Buffalo, and partial con- 
trol of the Rundle Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Rock Island Mfg. Co., Rock Island, IIl., 
and the Hercules Corp., Evansville, Ind. 
‘ao ae 
William P. Day, president of the In- 
ternational Steel Tie Co., Cleveland, has 
been elected a director of the Reliance 
Trust Co., that city. 
2 « 


A. T. Davis, formerly with the De- 


troit Stove Works, Detroit, now is 
connected with the Ferro Enamel 
Supply Co., Cleveland. 

x ok x 


F. W. T. Amis has returned to his of- 
fice at 2 Rector street, New York, from 
an extensive trip during which he visited 
all of the iron and steel centers of Eu- 
rope. 

x * * 

Russell C. Ball has been elected pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Gear Works, Philadelphia, and R. J. 
Coulter has been chosen vice president 
and secretary. 

George L. Markland Jr., formerly pres- 
ident, now is chairman of the board. 
Mr. Markland is president of the Amer- 


ican Gear Manufacturers association. 


” * * 


Evan F. Jones, recently made gen- 
eral manager of the Atlas Die Cast- 
ing Co., Worcester, Mass., formerly 
was connected with Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Co. that city. 

* * * 

C. I. Ochs, recently appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Eaton Axle & 
Spring Co., Cleveland, formerly was 
general manager and vice president of 
the axle division of that company. 

* * od 

George Batten, for 16 years associated 
with the Schwabacher Hardware Co. of 
Seattle and in charge of sales of steel 
tool, has resigned to accept the position 
of sales manager for the Ludlum Steel 
Co., in San Francisco, and will make 


his headquarters in that city at 80 Te- 
hama street. 
* * * 

W. L. Parker, purchasing agent of 
the Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, 
N. J., is recovering at his home in Glen- 
dale, N. J., from the effects of an oper- 
ation for appendicitis. 

2.59 

John FE. Hunt has left the General 
Petroleum Corp. to assume new duties 
as mechanical engineer in the technical 
department of the Crosby Steam Gage 
& Valve Co., New York. 

* * * 

J. W. Gaskill, purchasing agent of 
the John A. Roeblings’ Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has been appointed chairman 
of the iron and steel committee of the 
Purchasing Agents association of New 
York. 

* ok * 

Justin Griess has been elected a 
director of the Empire Rolling Mill ‘Co. 
Cleveland, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of A. W. Ellenberger. 
Mr. Griess is vice president of the 
McMyler-Interstate Co., Cleveland. 

= 

Wilson P. Hunt, recently elected a 
director of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association, for a term of three 
years, at the recent annual meeting at 
Lenox, Mass., is president of the Moline 
Tool Co., Moline, Ill. 

“ee eet 

C. C. Wheaton, now handling sales 
promotion work for the Central Steel 
& Wire Co., Chicago, large cold-drawn 
steel warehouse interest, formerly was 
advertising manager of the Lancaster 
Steel Products Corp., Lancaster, Pa. 

* * * 

A. R. Glancy, recently made general 
manager and vice president of the Oak- 
land Motor Car Co. in charge of pro- 
duction, is president and general man- 
ager of the Waukesha Malleable Iron 
Co., Zanesville, Wis. 

i ee 

Walter M. Petty, chief engineer of 
the Service Motors, Wabash, Ind., will 
join the International Motors Co., mak- 
er of Mack trucks and busses, as engi- 
neer in charge of its railway motor 
coach division. Mr. Petty has been with 
the Service company for 10 years. 

Gd. 

Harry Miner, European representa- 
tive for Kearney & Trecker Corp., Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of milling ma- 
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chines; Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., builder of machine tools, and War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of turret lathes, has returned 
to the United States. 
oie 
Perry L. Francis, who recently joined 
the sales organization of the Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, and who 
will work under A. B. Ambler, agent 
for the company on the Pacific Coast, 
has returned from a visit to the plant 
and has opened offices at 909 Dexter 
Horton building, Seattle. 
ee 
John C. Brill Co., 610 United Fruit 


Co. building, New Orleans, has been 


appointed by Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, Ill., manufacturer of turned 
skafting, cold drawn and _ cold-rolled 


steel, etc., as its representative in the 
South. The Brill company will rep- 
resent Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., in Western 
Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 


siana, Texas and Arkansas. 
* * x 


Tennessee, 


Judge Moses H. Grossman, executive 
head of the Arbitration Society of Amer- 
ica, has left New York for a series of 
visits to Cleveland, St. Louis, Indiana- 
polis and Milwaukee. 

* * * 

Mrs. Susan Young Eagan, Atlanta, 
widow of the late John J. Eagan,one of 
the founders and for many years presi- 
dent of the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., has been added 
to the board of directors of that com- 
pany. 

C. O. Hodges, assistant treasurer 
of the American company and Dr. C. 
B. Bray, also have been added to the 
board. The board now numbers 10 
members. 

* * * 

Dr. Douglas W. Johnson, professor 
of physiography in Columbia university; 
New York, has just been made a Chev- 
alier de la Legion d’Honneur by the 
French government, the decoration be- 
ing in recognition of the “valuable serv- 
ices rendered by Prof. Johnson to the 
French cause.” Dr. Johnson represented 
last year, Cornell, Harvard, John Hop- 
kins, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Pennsylvania, Yale 
and Columbia as exchange professor, 
with which the national department of 
public instruction in France maintains 
exchange relations in engineering and 
applied science. 
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Sums Up Industry 


Yearbook Replete With 
Business 


Commerce 


Authoritative Data on 


Washington, Oct. 28.—Comprising 
an elaborate and authoritative review of 
the economic year throughout the world, 
prepared from the point of view of Amer- 
ican industry and commerce, the second 
issue of the Commerce Yearbook, a new 
publication by the department of com- 
merce, is just off the press. The first 
edition was presented last year and 
contained only a partial review of busi- 
ness and industrial activity and develop- 
ment for 1923, but the edition just out 
gives a comprehensive review of that 
year. 

Of the more than 700 pages in the 
book, about 20 pages are devoted to 
the iron and steel industry, with addi- 
tional sections reviewing activities in the 
copper, lead, zinc, aluminum and tin in- 
dustries. 
iron and steel 
Yearbook says: 

“The year 1923 was phenomenal for 
iron and steel, the spring months, par- 
ticularly May, witnessing an activity 
previously unsurpassed in _ several 
branches of the industry. Pig iron pro- 
duction established a new record, 40,- 
361,000 long tons for the year. Steel in- 
got production, which was second to 
the record year of 1917, amounted to 43,- 
227,000 tons. Shipments of iron ore 
increased 39 per cent over those for 
1922, and 48 per cent more iron ore 
was mined, bringing the amount for 


1923 to 70,018,000 tons. 


In a general summary on the 
industry for 1923, the 


The iron and steel section contains a 
chart of the monthly average production 
of pig iron and steel ingots and exports 
and imports of pig iron and rolled prod- 
ucts by quarters, as well as charts of the 
output of pig iron by principal produc- 
ing countries and of the production of 
pig iron, steel ingots and castings and 
finished rolled products, and exports of 
pig iron and rolled products. 

It also contains tables of production, 
stocks, unfilled orders and exports and 
imports from 1913 to 1923, inclusive; a 
combined summary for blast furnaces 
and steelworks and rolling mills from 
1899 to 1921, inclusive; a table of world 
production of iron and steel before and 
since the war, based on figures from 
Iron Trapve Review; production of iron 
Ore by countries; iron ore production 
shipments, exports and imports; an- 
nual averages of production, exports and 
imports of pig iron, production of steel 
ingots and castings and production of 
finished rolled products; production of 
pig iron by processes; number of fur- 
naces in blast, ba*ed on Iron TrapeE RE- 
view figures; 
and castings by processes; production of 
rolled and miscellaneous steel products; 
average prices of pig iron per ton at 


production of steel ingots 


IRON TRADE 
Pittsburgh, from 1913 to 1923, inclusive, 
based on Jron TrapeE Review market 
reports; average prices of iron and steel 
products; prices of selected iron and 
steel products; and distribution of out- 
put of finished steel in 1923 by consuming 
groups and by individual products, as 
obtained from Iron TrApE ReEvIEw: 

Other sections in the Yearbook are de- 
voted to general production and employ- 
ment statistics and summaries; whole- 
sale and retail prices; agricultural prod- 
ucts in general; fuel and power; con- 
struction materials; construction; ma- 
chinery, railway equipment and_ elec- 
trical apparatus; textiles and clothing; 
leather and leather products; paper and 
printing; automotive products; rubber 
and rubber products; chemicals; trans- 
portation and communication; finance 
and banking; foreign trade; internation- 
al trade, and many other subjects. 

In his letter of submittal to Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover, Dr. 
Julius Klein, director of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, in pre- 
sending the Yearbook states that the 
facts contained in this issue and its suc- 
cessors should be of. assistance in lay- 
ing out long-range programs for the 
stabilization of business and industry so 
as to minimize the economic losses re- 
sulting from the receurrent extremes of 
the business cycle. 


Farm Tool Outlook 


Improves, According to Makers in 


Session at Chicago 


Chicago, Oct. 28.—Greatly improved 
collections and a fair increase in demand 
for the fall lines seem to sum up the 
benefits thus far to the implement trade 
from enhanced grain and livestock prices, 
but representative manufacturers attend- 
ing the annual convention of the National 
Association of Farm Equipment Man- 
ufacturers last week were unanimous in 
their hopeful outlook for the spring 
lines. 

Finley P. Mount, president of the Ad- 
vance-Rumely Co., LaPorte, Ind., and 
executive chairman of the association, 
was advanced to the post of president, 
succeeding H. J. Hirshheimer, of the La 
Crosse Plow Co., La Crosse, Wis. E. J. 
Gittsin, vice president of the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis., 
was made executive chairman. Resolu- 
tions were adopted opposing adoption of 
the metric system, calling prison manu- 
facture of implements a mence to the in- 
dustry, favoring the Lakes-to-Gulf water- 
child-labor 
Pitts- 


way, and opposing the 
amendment to the constitution. 
burgh plus was not mentioned 


That labor is the “one great cost ele- 
ment which has not been deflated” was 


pointed out by William Black, presi- 
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dent of B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, 
Ky. Since 1913 commodities have ad- 
vanced 44 per cent and labor 111 per 
cent. He declared “there must come a 
readjustment of this condition and labor 
must accept its deflation losses as indus- 
try has done, but it is difficult to say 
when and how this revision wil] be ef- 
fected.” Mr. Black, in warning that the 
labor supply shut out by the immigra- 
tion act would be recruited from the 
farms, said: 

“The question we have to answer is 
from what source will we draw our labor 
when we arrive at the next period of 
general industrial activities. Does it not 
seem reasonable that it will be drawn 
from the farms? The farmers are un- 
able to hold their men against the lure 
of high wages and white lights. The 
colored population will become more 
evenly distributed between the North 
and the South because the negroes will 
be attracted to the industrial centers of 
the North. 

“This shifting of labor will mean a 
new responsibility for the implement 
manufacturer; that of supplying farm 
machinery which will enable a smaller 
portion of our population to remain on 
the farms and feed an ever increasing 
number of non-producers of food in the 
towns and cities. 


In forecasting the broad field before 
implement makers G. A. Ranney, vice 
president of the International Harvester 
Co, said: 

“T predict, in defiance of anything you 
may hear from Detroit, that cows will 
still be giving milk 30 years from now, 
but that comparatively few of them will 
be milked by hand. 

“I predict that wheat will still be 
grown, but it will be harvested by sim- 
plified power-propelled machines and 
hauled by some form of automotive ve- 
hicle—that the farm wagon will have 
disappeared from the rural roads just 
as the horse and buggy have already 
vanished. 

“T predict that corn will still be raised, 
and perhaps -in much greater relative 
quantities than now, but that power 
drawn cultivators and harvesters will 
very largely supplant the present horse 
drawn corn tools, 

“I predict that cotton, freed from the 
boll weevil, will still pour a stream of 
wealth into the South, but that the hu- 
man cotton picker will be supplanted by 
power-driven machines. 

“I predict that farmers will still live 
on their land and that their homes will 
contain every modern convenience avail- 
able at the time to the dwellers in cities. 

“TI accept the forecast of 150 million 
population by 1954 and I predict that the 
food demands of that larger population 
will have brought a largely increased 
acreage in farm lands and a largely in- 
creased demand for well designed farm 
implements. 

“IT predict that within the generation 
to come the farmer will have been put 
on a permanent basis of equality as to 
his compensation with all other industry 
and labor. 

“T predict that’ the farm implement 
manufacturer who does not keep pace 
with the development of power on the 
farm will drop by the wayside. 
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Delivered Price System in Doubt 


Uncertainties Felt in Other Industries Since the Abolishment of Pittsburgh 
Plus—Trade Commission Believes Steel Markets Soon Will 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 28.—In- 
W asmuch as the _ cease-and-de- 
sist order of the federal trade 


commission, abolishing Pittsburgh plus 
in the steel industry, would set up 
virtually as many basing points for 
steel prices as there are steel plants 
in: the country, representatives of other 
industries, which have been quoting 
uniform delivered prices and thus ab- 
scrbing the cost of transportation from 
points of production or shipment, have 
been expressing no little concern as 
to whether the trade commission will 
seek to interfere in their methods of 
quoting prices. A number of inquirers 
have sought information in the last 
few weeks as to whether uniform de- 
livered prices in various industries and 
lines of merchandising are sound, legiti- 
mate and in accordance with law, since 
the trade commission has declared 
the Pittsburgh plus price method eco- 
nomically unsound and discriminatory. 


Questions have been asked the trade 
commission as to whether its cease- 
and-desist order is not inconsistent in 
view of the fact that no formal attack 
has been made against the delivered 
price system generally under which 
the large majority of the commodities 
of the country are marketed. 


The trade commission’s 
view of this situation, however, is that 
in the case of most other commodi- 
ties sold on delivered prices, the cost 
of transportation, as applied to the 
individual article, is not so great a 
factor in the cost of the given ar- 
ticle, and that freight rates are a less 
important factor in most of the mar- 
kets than is the case in the steel mar- 
kets. During the arguments in the 
Pittsburgh plus case before the trade 
commission, Commissioner Nelson B. 
Gaskill, who dissented from the major- 
ity opinion, raised this question in re- 
gard to uniform delivered prices in 
the case of many commodities sold. 
He asked, for instance, why discrimi- 
nation does not exist in the market- 
ing of such a commodity as a can of 
soup, for which a uniform delivered 
price is asked whether the user lives 
near the plant where it is prepared 
for shipment or whether located at an- 
other part of the Continent. 

Attorney K. E. Steinhauer of the 
trade commission counsel stated that 
freight rates play an important part 
in the steel markets, and that a_uni- 


majority 


Be Adjusted to New Conditions 


form delivered price developing from 
a system, such as the Pittsburgh bas- 
ing point method, would bring about 
discrimination to an extent where it 
would be injurious, while in the case 
of many other commodities sold the 
cost of transportation on an individual 
article is so small relatively that the 
delivered price shows little discrimi- 
nation against the user located near 
the point of production. Attorney 
Steinhauer argued that the price of 
steel under the Pittsburgh plus method 
usually was made contingent upon the 
location of the buyer. In the case of 
prices of articles in which freight 
rates are less of a factor, relatively, 
than is the case in steel, no complaints 
are made as to the price level, even 
though this level is a uniform deliv- 
ered price. 


Others Seek Commission’s Views 


Many representatives of a number 
of markets feel that an attempt to 
outlaw the delivered price would be 
an attack upon the marketing meth- 
ods in every industry where goods and 
raw materials are bought and sold. 
Many in the steel industry feel that 
the ban against the Pittskturgh plus 
dees not sufficiently take into con- 
sideration the problem of obtaining 
raw materials, the freight cost of 
which also helps to determine the ulti- 
mate market costs. 

Representatives of the cement indus- 
try have sought information as to the 
price situation as viewed by the trade 
commission. In this industry the 
products are sold on delivered prices 
to a large extent, although f.o.b. mill 
prices and basing points also exist. 
The Pittsburgh plus decision has 
brought uncertainty to many lines of 
industry, it is pointed out. 

The trade commission, on the other 
hand, is said to feel that the new 
market situation in the steel indus- 
try soon will be adjusted, and that 
the present groping for a basis for 
transactions will evolve satisfactory 
market conditions within a compara- 
tively short time. Those close to the 
trade commission believe that a mar- 
ket situation may develop which would 
be similar in many respects to that 
upon which automobiles are sold. It 
is expected that a large number of 
f.o.b. mill prices will be established 
and that the freight will be paid by 
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the buyer in some cases, in other cases 
by the seller and perhaps the rates 
will be split between producer and 
buyer, according to conditions. While 
this, naturally, may be expected to 
restrict markets of many mills, the 
commission’s view is that permission has 
been granted in the cease-and-desist 
order for delivered prices to be used 
sufficiently to widen markets and to 
meet competition in good faith within 
the meaning of the Clayton law. 


No rulings have been made by gov- 
ernment departments against rebates of 
freight, if the freight rate is included 
in invoices discounted for cash pay- 
ments of merchandise. The Elkins law, 
new a part of the interstate commerce 
act, provides strict penalties for re- 
bates by railroads to shippers, or solici- 
tations for rebates by shippers, but 
this applies only to relations between 
the carriers and shippers, and does 
not prohibit discounting of entire in- 
voices, including the freight rates by 
sellers of merchandise. Some sellers 
and buyers of steel have been under 
the impression that discounting of 
freight’ invoices would not be allowed. 

The trade commission’s viewpoint is 
that the interstate commerce commis- 
sion will find less difficulty in revis- 
ing some of the short haul rates on 
steel products since Pittsburgh plus 
has been ordered abandoned. During 
the hearing of the Pittsburgh. plus case, 


trade commission counsel sought to 
show that steel companies, quoting 
prices under the Pittsburgh basing 
point, were hindering the interstate 


commerce commission in its work of 
revising freight rates on steel. 

The charge was made by trade com- 
mission counsel that whenever the in- 
terstate commerce commission raised 
rates, prices of steel on the Pittsburgh 
basis also advanced to absorb this ex- 
tra freight charge, and that the reve- 
nues of the railroads were affected 
by Pittsburgh plus beyond the power 
of the interstate commerce commission 
to regulate. 





Detroit Employment Up 


Detroit, Oct. 28.—lIndustrial employ- 
ment in this city increased 373 for the 
week ended Oct. 21, according to the 
Emp'oyers’ association which reports 
a total of 195,960. In previous week 
there was a decrease of 599, 









Steel Imports and Exports Steady 


Little Change Is Shown In September Figures from Those of August, Imports Totaling 


45.217 Tons and Exports 136,262 Tons for Month Just Ended—Ferromanganese 
Imports Increase Greatly and Semifinished Shipments Also Have Large Gain 


OREIGN trade of the United States 
Fk: iron and steel products, showed 
little change in September from the 
Imports for the month 
as com- 
Ex- 


levels of August. 
just ended, totaled 45,217 tons, 
pared with 44,928 tons in August. 
ports for September were 136,262 tons as 
compared with 136,025 tons in August. 

For the nine months ended September, 
1924, imports totaled 459,610 tons as com- 














pared with 734,734 tons for the entire 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 
——1924———- -- ———1923—— 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
sneuasee 26,677 251,284 120,080 124,444 
ig oa 42.054 168,191 67,707 135,182 
- |. 39,279 124,762 106, 5, 
roy i 50975 132.739 77,909 179,159 
in tn wae 66,805 168,172 75,891 204,988 
OS Serres 60,474 172,982 68,019 172,747 
July 30,410 138,845 53,448 170,259 
Aug. 44,928 136,025 45,432 163,010 
Sept 45.217 136,262 36,612 173,664 
ARR leper 29,884 154,079 
chee elias 26,534 186,770 
i?  coness S930 shtee® 27,012 179,215 
Total 439,610 1,409,514 734,734 2,009,141 
Yea: r Imports Exports 
Bs o5.000000s600ebts06 712,895 2,005,100 
TOBE cc oncccccevesesessee 135,829 2,150,276 
BD acewssecesosecesoees 421,274 4,934,087 
ch kpeo ass ées2 00406 322,264 4,397,295 
errr rr ee 169,110 5,338,019 
SET s'nnn46 6006 s00c0seses 330,201 6,465,053 
OR RE SRR 328,965 6,110,732 
SR ns canseced oveverecon 282,396 3,532,564 
oc acasedseete 289,775 1,549,554 
Ds ncddectsccaweesvoe 317,260 2,745,635 





‘ear, 1923 and 690,894 tons for the first 
nine months of that year. Exports 
for the nine-month period of 1924 


amounted to 1,409,514 tons compared with 


CASTINGS AND FORGING EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 

Nine months 

September ended September 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
lron castings . 827 853 6,295 7 1654 
Steel castings... 355 576 4,679 3,870 
7 ‘aie mie R = 2,710 2,111 16,558 15,414 
cg ay ss REP 56 336 1,177 2,455 
Total ex bese 3,948 3,876 28,709 29,3 3 








FERROALLOY EXPORTS 





Gross Tons 
Nine months 
ended 
September September 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Ferrosilicon - 2 726 659 
Ferromanganese and — 
spiegeleisen ..... 108 45 3,253 3,265 
Tungsten, manganese 
and other ferroalloy =a : 
OFOS wcecerese —— 9 705 704 
Ferrotungsten, tung 
sten metal and wire 2 l 
Ferrovanadium ..... 23 11 
Other ferroalloys.... 27 6 271 98 
2,009,141 tons for the entire year of 
1923. 
Imports of iron ore in September 


increase over those of 


large 


showed a 








IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Nine maaihe ended 


September Septem 
192 1923 1924, 
Pig iron...... 4,799 2,148 34,083 
BETAD 5 .sce- 2,668 9,681 87,205 
Semifinished.. 14,591 8,466 66,459 
Steel bars.... 6,139 11,707 78,650 
Alloy steel 

EP 100 276 1,947 
Iron bars.... 259 630 4,243 
Wire rods.... 881 4,245 14,426 
Boiler plate. . 183 1,774 3,291 
Other plates, 

fabricated. . 6,122 6,975 64,998 
Galvanized 

sheets..... 8,142 7,660 75,072 
Steel cones 

black. 11,395 8,227 110,960 
Iron sheets, 

black. 681 1,136 7,972 
Strip...... 894 751 7,938 
Hoops, bands 

and scroll... 1,053 2,598 18,724 
Tin, terne 

plate Perens 7,735 9,094 120,542 
Structural 

shapes, 

EIB 4: 5a 9,098 9,984 78,458 
Structural 

shapes, 

fabricated. . 2,189 5,300 14,112 
Ship and tank 

plates..... 410 188 6,303 
Metal lath... 99 102 1,491 
Other struc- 

tural forms. 3,630 4,302 33,658 
Rails over 50 

pounds.. 17,447 31,072 142,837 
Rails under 50 

pounds. a 1,266 1,700 15,038 
Rail joints, 

~~ ay See 1,051 2,176 15,464 
Switches, frogs, 

SE Ee 808 716 5,197 
Railroad spikes 917 658 6,356 
Railroad bolts, 

nuts, etc... 271 410 1,776 
Boiler tubes. 1,034 1,845 10,298 
Casing and oil 

line pipe... 5,786 4,244 73,691 
WwW elded lack 

4,130 6,482 50,192 
WwW tiled ‘gal- 

vanized pipe 2,977 2,671 25,727 
Malleable iron 

pipe fittings 946 
Malleable iron 

screw pipe 

fittings. ... 824 epee 8,951 
Cast iron pipe sats 1,648 ured 
Cast iron pipe ; 

fittings.... 1,336 
Cast iron screw 

fittings.... 432 5,499 
Cast iron press- 

ure pipe fit- 

tings...... 907 10,332 
Cast iron soil 

pipe fittings 740 4,906 
Plain iron and 

steel wire. . 1,141 4,383 15,039 
Galvanized 

wire.... 888 3,592 16,110 
Barbed wire. 6,297 2,903 64,204 
Woven wire 

fencing. ... 266 407 2,631 
Wire cloth and 

screening... 89 415 1,369 
Wire rope.... 341 554 3,463 
Insulated wire 

and cable. . 48 133 841 
Other wire... 652 922 8,521 
Cut nails 111 118 1,520 
Wire nails.... $27 3,064 19,021 
Horseshoe 

or 76 80 750 
Other nails 290 435 3,179 
Bolts, nuts, 

PET Or 1,471 1,567 13,292 
Horseshoes... 89 106 760 
Other iron 

and steel... 4,210 5,640 48,039 
Ferromangan- 

ese and spie- 

geleisen.... 108 45 3,253 
Ferrosilicon.. ...... 2 726 


Total.... 136,262 


1923 


85,117 
91,553 
77,415 


11,353 
9,526 


20,333 
80,426 


101,010 


25,425 


2,377 
900 


31,968 
178,475 
19,347 
17,176 


3,909 
6,861 


2,069 
12,917 


43,010 
59,298 
21,930 

6,133 


11,427 
9,455 


29,126 


41,054 
54,856 


51,782 


3,265 
659 


175, 514 1,409,514 1,510,868 868 
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August, being 181,220 tons in_ the 
former and 115,703 tons in the latter. 
Receipts of iron ore for the nine 


months of 1924 ended with September 
were 1,441,074 compared with 2,297,144 
tons for the like period of 1923. Im- 
ports of ierromanganese increased from 
801 tons in August to 3486 tons in Sep- 
tember while ferrosilicon dropped from 
319 tons 10 92 tons in the same period. 
Manganese ore imports dropped 9891 tons 





DESTINATION OF EXPORTS FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 1924 
Gross Tons 


Plates 
Gal- not 
van- fab- Tin Steel Barb- 


ized ri- terne sheets, ed 


Countries Rails sheets cated plate black wire 
PIBOREEE S53... 22.0 382... 366 18 1238 
Australia. ..... a: aig ed 445 
DR Get oe. 817 ee ee g 
British India..... eg Adttegemt cs 128 ee 
Brit. South Africa. ...., Been fy a a 231 
Canada ....... 969 1328 4943 1948 2350 “84 
Central America . .... 460 312 .... .... 273 
Ces cases. oe Qu ae oe 20 
fo We ee 2598 1 + $83 15 
Columbia 76 357 .. 489 458 

ier rere eer 10803 1643 275 882 40 716 
Europe....... bn 82 
Se i pee 
RAMI 5 cisions 807 731 6 2541 8331 __. 
Mexico - £93 367 Si 243 188 245 
Other Countries - 1505 668 360 427 95 385 
Other Europe... 136 
Other South } 

America...... 8 128 » aad 265 

3 ee: 4 : 
Philippine Islands. 837 1383 34 139 29 383 
South America... 140 
a : 39 . TO ae 
Venezula...... ae ; ee RO Ge vk 208 





ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE AND 
MANGANESE ORE IMPORTS 


Gross tons 








Manganese ore from: 
Germany OS SE Ae ee eee pal 6 
UMOFAEMUTODE ooo oso oh c oo osc cdc 
a, SEO RRR ais Se See ara 75 
RN Re Aiwa viele «-eoh ot ters 
| Oe Eb neanaa 
a ON i as a 
eR tat Ese oe gS alg 6,141 
Ferromanganese from: 
France, including L uxemburg.........; 32 
(GOR OA SES SR he an 3,454 
ene ROB ORAS ee sd : ‘ 
DOM eres Wet wr ckGaie act cuek ck econ 3,486 
ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 
Gre SS tons 
From: ‘ 
ND winnie. ins. fa ee. ee 
RES yee ai 2 aR aR Sa ea 4,905 
RUIN) agg e eee pas ka vag ngage ne "500 
Belgium Br | Se ety ee ee ee ey 124 
SS RCS OES eee ee ae Re Ne Se: 4,100 
MO sic So's ccals a oa oe ; 
Scotland CS a RE SPI "325 
MEN Rib tava enicds las veers 225 
MIMD ee STEEN YS nce Shines 5 sue dy ths 159 
SUE PONRGOD io bce on'e ov cmd cc 4 ok rs 
DE ste 
MEIER AS 5504 a ae 10S 
| pean laeategagnenbennr a Mpc 
i Se Sy Ae ne ee RR eID B ‘16 347 





from 16,160 tons in Samiti to 6269 tons 
in the month of September. 

Most of the classifications on the im- 
port list remained practically stationary, 














a nis otal 
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Seth ase an Ri 
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items showing little change with the ex- 
ception of rails, boiler plates and wire 
rope and insulated wire. Rail imports 
dropped from 9034 tons in August to 
1709 tons in September. Boiler plate 
receipts increased in the same _ period 
from 73 to 502 tons, while wire rope 
and insulated wire showed the largest 
gain on the import list with a jump 
from 292 tons to 3904 tons. 
Semifinished steel was one of the larg- 
est increases in the export list for Sep- 
tember, gaining from 5153 tons in August 





IMPORTS OF VARIOUS ORES AND FERRO- 


ALLOYS 
Nine months ended September 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Ferromangan- 

Se ee 3,486 8,756 24,896 73,650 
Ferrosilicon. . 92 989 8,280 9,900 
Manganese ° 

7 eae 6,269 35,175 204,628 162,413 
Tungsten ores ...... hae oC WG vise Gat 
Nickel ore and 

OEBELO cosas 124 89 3,451 5,268 

Totals .....6 9,971 45,009 241,255 251,231 





ORIGIN OF IRON ORE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Nine months ended September 


From: 1924 1923 1924 1923 
OR ib 'i0 a $i 14,161 7,100 46,856 191,100 
Sweden...... 76,274 75,542 229,894 674,624 
Canada...... 705 580 2,777 23,959 
Cuba 13,396 75,175 221,186 602,176 
oe 39,300 60,000 761,445 437,400 
French Africa 36,100 15,300 150,682 290,328 
Other coun- 

cy ee a 1,284 27,912 28,231 77,557 








Total...... 181,220 261,609 1,441,074 2,297,144 
IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Nine months ended 
Septe mber September 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Pig iron..... 16,347 8,353 160,123 336,817 
Ferromangan- 

7 RTS 3,486 8,756 73,650 24,896 
Ferrosilicon. 92 989 8,280 9,900 
re 7,567 10,608 45,287 151,370 
Bar iron..... 218 512 3,326 6,776 
Steel ingots, 

bars, etc... 2,771 2,325 29,947 14,952 
Structural 

shapes..... 3,201 405 29,440 7,869 
are 1,709 2,423 33,884 23,522 
Boiler and 


other plates 502 262 3,247 1,574 


Sheets and 


saw plates.. 122 276 1,988 1,968 
Tin plate.... 17 60 932 96,926 
Wire rope and 

insulated 

WEES oc/s x os 3,904 60 13,154 841 
Wire rods.... 236 828 5,373 3,023 

Total...... 40,172 35,857 408,631 680,434 





OTHER IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Tubular prod- 


MCtA. <.550 4,170 260 43,764 3,288 
Round iron 

and steel 

MOOD v0 <.s. 5.0 254 297 2,817 3,052 
Castings and 

forgings.... 252 148 2,147 2,178 
Nails and 

ecrews..... 88 41 376 924 
Bolts, nutsand 

CIVEB sis os 26 5 133 155 


Flat wire and 
strip steel.. 


Grand total 45,217 


255 49 1,742 863 
690,894 





36,657 459,610 





to 14,591 tons in September. Boiler plate, 
plain structural. shapes, barbed ‘wire and 
wire nails were the only products ex- 
ported to show much of a decrease from 
August. Barbed wire exports dropped 
from 8510 tons in August to 6297 tons in 
September, while wire nail shipments 


were cut in half, decreasing from 1085 
tons to 527 tons. 
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Ob ituaries 








REDERICK HODGEMAN FOOTE 

one of the best known iron blast 
furnace managers of his time, died 

at Sarasota, Fla. Oct. 20, 1924, at the 
age of 70 years, Mr. Foote was born in 
Port Henry N. Y., Sept. 29, 1954, at- 
tending the public schools of Port 
Henry and later at Sheffield Scientific 
school, Yale university where he was 
graduated in 1875. Upon leaving col- 
lege he began his business career in the 
First National bank, Wyoming, Iowa, 
of which his father was president for 
many years, and himself later served 
many years as president of that bank. 
He returned to Port Henry in 1879. From 
1882 to 1890 he was, successively, superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces at Everett and 
Pottstown, Pa. and Mayville, Wis. From 
1890 to 1903 he was associated with the 
Illinois Steel Co., at Chicago, IIl., first 
as superintendent of furnaces at the 
South Chicago Works, later as vice pres- 
ident of the Illinois Steel Co. in charge 
of all furnaces of that company. Dur- 
ing. this time he was also a member of 
the blast furnace committee of the 
United States Steel Corp., which acted 
in an advisory capacity upon the opera- 
tion of all the Steel corporation furnaces. 
In 1903 he purchased the blast fur- 
nace and iron ore properties at Spring 
Valley, Wis., which with the assistance 
of his two sons, he operated until 1911, 


when he retired from active business. 
xk * x 


Austin H. Pease, vice president and 
assistant treasurer of the Wason Car 
Co., Springfield, Mass., died Oct. 21 


at his home. 
* * * 


Samuel Hale, 56, of Kenosha, Wis., 
formerly vice president of the Interstate 
Iron & Steel Co. and prior to that 
with the Wisconsin Steel Co., died at 


Santa Fe, New Mex., Oct. 25. 
* * x 


Charles C. Owens, 64 assistant sec- 
retary of the Hurd Coal & Iron Co., 
Cleveland, and for the past 30 years 
confidential secretary of the legal firm 
of Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, that 


city, died Oct. 24 at his home there. 
x * * 


Patrick B. Delany, inventor and pat- 
entee of some 150 devices, chiefly of an 
electrical nature, died Oct. 19 at his 
home in South Orange, N. J., of heart 
disease. He was 79 years of age. He 
obtained patents for anti-induction cables, 
synchronous multiplex telegraphy, by 
which six messages are sent simultane- 
ously over one wire; automatic systems 
for ocean cables, a talking machine and 


a device for locating submerged metallic 

bodies. Mr. Delany received the Elliott 

Cresson gold medal and also the Franklin 

institute John Scott legacy medal. 
woe 


Leonard Osborne Macdaniel, former- 
ly a director of the Solvay Process Co. 
and associated with the management of 
several of its subsidiary corporations, 
died Oct. 20 at his- home in Ashfield, 
Mass., aged 67. Before going with the 
Solvay company, Mr. Macdaniel for 
many years was cashier of the old New 
York Sun under the regime of Charles 
A. Dana. 

* * * 

Thomas Key Niedringhaus, vice 
president of the National Enameling 
& Stamping Co., and vice president of 
the Commonwealth Steel Co., St. 
Louis, who recently resigned from that 
office with the National company, died 
in that city Oct. 26, following an 
illness of two weeks. He was born 
there 64 years ago. Mr. Niedringhaus 
remained as a director of the National 
company and active manager of the 
branch at Granite City, Ill, following 
his resignation as vice president. He 
formerly had been prominent jn poli- 
tics. His father, Frederick G. Niedring- 
haus, founded the National Enameling 
& Stamping Co. 

i ks 

Robert M. Downie, aged 71, secretary 
and general manager of the Keystone 
Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. and 
well known manufacturer of Beaver 
Valley, died Oct. 23 following an opera- 
tion at New Brighton, Pa. Mr. Downie 
was born near Harmony, Butler county, 
Pa., in 1853. He was graduated from 
Geneva college in 1881, and later was 
appointed a member of the board of 
directors of that institution. In Feb- 
ruary, 1882 he patented a _ portable 
well-drilling machine and was _ instru- 
mental 40 years ago in organizing the 
company of which he was general 
manager. About 20 years ago, manu- 
facture of Mr. Downie’s second _ in- 
vention, a deep well pump, was be- 
gun by his company. Then, eight years 
later. his third invention, an excava- 
tor, was added to the company’s prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Downie was one of the origina- 
tors of the vitrified paving brick, or- 
ganizing the Fallston Clay Products 
Co., for producing the brick, in 1889, 
in New Brighton. He also was con- 
nected with the Pittsburgh Wire Co., 
Downieville, near Beaver Falls. 
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Steel Industry On 


Basis, Says Gary 
(Concluded from Page 1155) 
delay on my part. I think we should find 
a solution for a time. The establishment 
of a basing point is not generally, if ever, 
for the benefit of a city or locality ask- 
ing for it. Chicago may be independent 
of these considerations.” 
Again June 11, 1919, your president 
wrote to Mr. Miller as follows: 


New 


“I now expect to arrange for a meet- 
ing between your clients and some vt 
the steel people within the next two or 
three weeks. I am actively considering 
the matter. There has been no unneces- 
sary delay on my part. The problem is 
difficult.” 

It was later decided by _ repre- 
sentatives of the iron and steel m- 
terests to ask their respective law- 
yers to meet for discussion of the 
Pittsburgh plus matters, and they met 
accordingly. Following their meeting 
and on June 19, 1919, your presi- 


dent again wrote to Mr. Miller a> 


follows: 


“On yesterday, I received a letter from 
the Hon. William C. Redfield, secretary 
of commerce, in which he states he has 
received complaints concerning the main- 
tenance of Pittsburgh as a basing point, 
and requesting that several other points 
be included, such as Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Chicago, and that he had replied that his 
department had no jurisdiction of the 
subject and referred to the federal trade 
commission as being authorized to act 
in such cases. As president of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute I have re- 
ceived several letters on this general sub- 
ject, some of them of a_ complaining 
character. They have been written from 
Minneapolis and other places. The Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute would not 
be disposed, if it had the right, to repre- 
sent the steel industry in connection with 
the discussion pertaining to this matter. I 
suggest to you that under all the cir- 
cumstances, it might be appropriate and 
wise for you and me to visit the chair- 
man of the federal trade commission, and 
for you to then state the position ot 
your clients and ask the commission 
to make an inquiry into the subject. I 
would consent so far as our corporation 
is concerned. Of course, the whole steel 
industry ought to be heard in regard to 
such a matter. You may deem it advisable 
to come to New York and go from here 
to Washington.” 


On July 1, 1919, Mr. Miller  tele- 


graphed to your president as follows: 


“T will reach New York Monday morn- 
ing and communicate with you on arrival. 
Your suggestion will be acceptable to me. 
If convenient for you to communicate 
with Washington about hearing, you may 
do so on my behalf as well as your own, 
using my name, and I will be prepared to 
go from New York to Washington as 
you suggest.” 

Your president complied with the 
request of Mr. Miller and they both 


appeared before the commission at 


Washington July 9, 1919. 


supposed by your 


It was presi- 
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dent that the federal trade commis- 
sion would include as parties to the 
proceedings the whole iron and steel 
industry, and also all others, includ- 
ing various cities and towns, who 
might be affected by the result. The 
stand taken by your president with 
respect to including the entire in- 
dustry and various localities is defi- 
nitely and fully shown in Exhibit A. The 
commission did not adhere to this sup- 
posed plan and perhaps might be justly 
criticised for this failure. 

However, in view of all that had 
taken place, the Steel corporation 
concluded it would not be justified in 
refusing to acquiesce in the findings 
and decree which were finally made. 
There would have been one of 
the biggest legal and official inquiries 
that has ever occupied the courts or 
governmental bodies if there had been 
included every interest affected, as 
was tentatively agreed to, and_ the 
whole subject had been referred to 
and finally adjudicated by the courts. 
As before suggested, any member de- 
siring to appeal to the courts may 
still do so.* 


Sees Complete Change 


It is believed the entire iron and steel 
industry will, within a reasonable time, 
voluntarily be operating on a basis con- 
formable to the opinion rendered by the 
federal trade commission, notwithstand- 
ing the United States Steel Corp. and 
its subsidiaries alone were made respond- 
ents; and that if we are patient and 
reasonable we shall find, though w:th per- 
haps some additional work and cost, the 
industry, taken as a whole, and including 
both producers and consumers, will not 
materially suffer by reason of the elimina- 
tion of the Pittsburgh plus system. 

But for one, your president entertains 
the opinion that there are involved ques- 
tions more important than those which 
What is the 
What 
is just as between producers and _ their 
purchasing acquaintances ? 


are only of a legal nature. 
fair, the equitable view to take? 


What has been done has caused con- 
siderable confusion, some injustice, per- 
haps some demoralization and unreasonably 
low returns on investments. But it is to 
be hoped that all difficulties will readily 
be overcome and that in these mat‘ers, the 
entire steel industry will have the patience, 
the energy and the wisdom to solve the 
perplexities occasioned by the effort to 
abrogate the Pittsburgh plus and before 
long return to the position of progress 
and prosperity to which it is entitled. 

If every one of us will persistently deal 
with all others fairly we shall receive 
our just deserts. If we charge only 
reasonable prices, taking into account 
the amount of investment, risk of business, 
vicissitudes of trade, depreciation and up- 
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keep, treat our employes with liberal 
propriety and acknowledge standards of 
humanity, conserve the interests of our 
stockholders or owners, act decently and 
friendly toward our competitors, care- 
fully consider the demands of public senti- 
ment when we know and understand them, 
and obey the laws of the land when they 
have been made known, then we may ex- 
pect to prosper and to receive what is 
our due. 

We can afford ti submit to a_ public 
sentiment, however created or brought 
about, if and when we are not called up- 
on to sacrifice a moral principle. Then 
maintaining this attitude, when such a 
sacrifice is demanded, we can stubbornly 
oppose and defend against it, and expect 
sooner or later to receive commendation 
and support. 

The highest and best rewards come 
from honest and proper practice. Bad re- 
sults in the long run come from selfish, 
unfair and dishonest conduct. 

According to the newspaper reports, 
based on information gathered from usual 
sources, confirmed by much additional 
testimony there has been a_ persistent, 
though somewhat irregular, growth in the 
volume of business generally throughout 
the United States since May, 1924. 

The subsidiary companies of the cor- 
poration which possess something less than 
one half the capacity of all manufac- 
turers in the United States, sold about 
2000 tons per day more of steel in June 
than in May, about 6000 more tons per 
day in July than in June, about 10,000 
more tons per day in August than in 
July, about 6000 tons per day more in 
September than in August, and about 5000 
tons per day more for the first 17 days 
of October than for the first 17 days of 
September. 


The future success of the iron and steel 
industry in this country is assured if the 
managers will keep their heads, and 
further if the approaching election re- 
sults shall be satisfactory. As to the first 
proviso, we have the opportunity and 
the responsibility. As to the second, it is 
for the majority of the national electors 
to determine whether or not they desire 
continued prosperity. All of us, all the 
people of the United States, must together 
enjoy prosperity or suffer from adversity. 

In this greatest of all nations, with 
largest opportunities for worthy achieve- 
ment and human happiness, there is pos- 
sibility of suicidal action or neglect that 
will cause immeasureable loss and suffer- 
ing to multitudes. 

But sentiments of self-protection will 
influence the large majority of voters to 
give careful thought to the best interests 
of the country and to themselves, and they 
will therefore wisely discriminate and de- 
cide. In this most important, if not criti- 
cal, period in our history, they can be 
depended upon to act with prudence. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








MONG the industrial contracts, re- 
A cently booked by the Austin Co., 
‘leveland, engineer and builder are 
a wire drawing plant for the Detroit In- 
sulated Wire Co., Detroit, a metal stor- 
age warehouse for the Briggs Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, a phenolic condensation plant 
at Newark, Del., for the Continental 
Fibre Co., manufacturer of vulcanized 
rubber, and printing plants for the Art 
Color Printing Co., Dunellen, N. J.; 
News-Tribune, Wilmerding, Pa.; Plimp- 
ton-Press, LaPorte, Ind., Willard Times, 
Willard, O., and the Telegraph Print- 
ing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
eg Saal 
NCORPORATION of the business of 
Harry A. Jaffe, New York, recently 
was effected. The company conducts 
an appraising and auctioneering business. 
Capital of the company was set at $20,- 
000 in the incorporation papers drawn up 
by Walter & Wolff, 2 Rector street, 
New York. 
tne. 2 
OVERNMENT officials of Ontario 
have awarded contracts for the 
construction of an airdome for the air- 
planes of the foresty air service of the 
Canadian government. The contracts for 
structural steel and erection were award- 
ed the Hamilton Bridge Works Co., and 
that for reinforcing joists to the Sarnia 
Bridge Co. 
ae 
A $500,000 corporation known as_ the 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co. has 
been incorporated in Wisconsin as the 
successor to the extensive agricultural 
machinery and implement manufacturing 
business established many years ago by 
Frank Hamachek, who with his son, 
Frank Hamachek Jr., will retain the ac- 
tive management and control of the 
business. 
a ae 
EBUILDING of some of the old 
buildings of the Steel Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Hamilton, Can., has been un- 
dertaken. The old buildings at the 
Swansea plant which have been out of 
repair, will be modernized. The com- 
pany does not expect an increased out- 
put to result from the betterments, but 
merely an improvement in plant con- 


ditions. 
* -* x 


ICHIGAN WHEEL CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of 


propeller wheels, shafting and various 
bearings, joints, etc., recently changed 





management. C. J. Titscher now is 
president, J. Webber, superintendent 
and H. DeVries, manager. The com- 
pany is operated by the Riverside 
Brass & Aluminum Foundry Co., 
Grand Rapids. Contract work is taken 
in addition to regular production. 

a 6. @ 

HE former partnership of Pollard 

Bros., Chicago, has been reorganized 
as the Pollard Bros. Mfg. Co., 4034 
North Tripp avenue with a capital of 
$25,000. In addition to manufacturing 
angle steel welded bench legs, bar stock 
racks and light structural steel prod- 
ucts, the company will make park 
benches and radio equipment. No ad- 
ditional equipment is being bought at 
this time. 

* * * 

ERBERT NELSON has disposed 

of his interest in the Frankfort 
Machine Works, Frankfort, Ind.,_ to 
H. Wills, H. B. Upham and William 
rt. Rose. Charles Bowers, who has been 
associated with Mr. Nelson, retains his 
interest in the company. Under the new 
management Mr. Upham will be presi- 
dent, Mr. Bowers vice president, Mr. 
Wills secretary and treasurer. William 
Rose will be manager and superintendent 
of the shop. 

a.: 2 he 
ESUMPTION of 
portable motion picture machines is 

forecast by the announcement of the 
incorporation of the Drop-Head Projec- 
tor Corp., Fond du Lac, Wis., as succes- 
sor to the bankrupt Drop Head Pro- 
jector Co., the entire assets having 
been sold by the trustee to a new group 
of capital represented by A. F. Zarlock, 
F. Kastorff and W. N. Tennant of 
Fond du Lac. The capital stock of the 
new corporation consists of 6250 shares 
of no par common and $125,000 preferred 
stock. Work in preparing the plant for 
production is now going on. 

oe. « 

WIN-HIGH SALES CORP., Fisk 

building, New York, recently was in- 
corporated to sell transmissions for auto- 
mobiles. The transmissions will be built 
under contract for the Twin High Trans- 
mission Co,, which owns and controls all 
patents, by the New Process Gear Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. The Twin-High Sales 
Corp. will distribute the product in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, 12 counties of 


York, Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
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production of 


New 


homa, Arkansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
aud Iowa. W. L. Rowe is head of the 
new corporation. 


x * * 


TEAM fittings, boiler mountings and 
general brass finishings will be man- 
ufactured by the B. C. Valve Co. Ltd., 
513 Standard Bank building, Vancouver, 
B. C. The company was incorporated 
in January. It just recently has award- 
ed contracts for constructing a modern 
electrically equipped foundry and ma- 
chine shop, 2-story, 51 x 173 feet. Quo- 
tations for foundry and machine shop 
equipment already have been submitted 
to the company. A small electric steel? 
furnace also will be installed. Orders for 
equipment are to be placed about Nov. 1. 
i GAs 
ACOMPACT, portable electroplating 
outfit no longer than an ordinary 
flat iron, which has been developed and 
patented by P. J. F. Batenberg of Ra- 
cine, Wis., will be manufactured by the 
Blue Point Mfg. Co., a new division of 
the Motor Tool Specialty Co., Chicago. 
It has leased space in the Sattley build- 
ing at Racine Junction and now is build- 
ing the tools and special machinery re- 
quired for the plant. Mr. Batenberg 
formerly was the chief engineer of the 
old Mitchell Motors Co., Racine, and 
previously held the same position with 
the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clin- 
tonville, Wis. The plater is especially 
made for repair work, replating and re- 
touching plated articles. 
ok + & 
ECENT awards for river improve- 
ment work have come to mantw- 
facturers in the Pittsburgh district. H. 
P. Gazzam Machine Co. received a con- 
tract to furnish river wall valves for 
lock No. 49 and No. 50, Ohio river. 
There is a total of 175,508 pounds of 
cast iron; 43,408 pounds of cast steel 
and 3372 pounds of phosphor bronze. 
The chief of engineers also approved 
the award of the Louisville district to 
the Stroh Steel Hardening Process 
Co. of a contract to furnish 19,744 
pounds of steel castings for locks No. 
40 and No. 50, Ohio river. The J. 
& J. B. Milholland Co. received a con- 
tract from the Louisville district for 
the delivery of 13,758 pounds of steel 
reinforcing bars and 5000 pounds of 
miscellaneous steel for locks No, 49 
and No. 50. The total amount, ex- 
clusive of bronze, amounts to more 
than 123 -tons. 









Tool Recovery Slow and Spotty 


New York District Dealers Report Another Dull Week but Pittsburgh, Boston and Chi- 


cago Territories Reflect Spotty Improvement—Few Large Lists Now Are Active 
—Used Equipment Sales Quieter—Alliance Machine Co. Books More Cranes 


POTTY improvement is noted 
New York dealers report 
another dull week, with election uncertainty grow- 
ing as a factor in the present hesitant market. Mis- 
cellaneous sales of small tools continue to constitute 
the major portion of present activity, few lists of any 
consequence being at present in the market. 

The feature of railroad business is the inquiry by 
the Rock Island for 18 woodworking tools and that 
of the Maine Central, which is prepared but not is- 
Considerable business undercurrent is reported 
in Pittsburgh, where a favorable election result may ago. 
develop fair activity before the end of the year. School 


tool market centers. 


sued. 


in some machine 


constructed there. 


board activity centers in the inquiry from the board 
of education at Cleveland for 68 machine tools for ma- 
chine and pattern shops in a new high school to be 


Used equipment sales are quieter, although shoppers’ 
activity has not abated greatly. 
standard tools continues keen. 

Alliance Machine Co. booked five cranes for the 
Lackawanna plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co., this 
business being in addition to seven cranes awarded 
that builder by the Bethlehem company several weeks 
Crane inquiries are more numerous and a slight 
betterment in sales is reported by many builders. 


Price competition on 


Election Hesitancy Grows More Pronounced 


EW YORK, Oct. 28.—With few 
N rare exceptions, machine tool 

dealers in this district report an- 
other dull week. In virtually all in- 
stances, business has been confined to 
orders for single machines. One dealer 
reports the sale of several large milling 
machines, within the past week, to dif- 
ferent purchasers. 

The General Electric Co. is inquiring 
for two radial drills for its service shop 
at Schenectady, N. Y., and the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is inquiring for a small 
alligator shear for its shop at Altoona, 
Pa. The Missouri Pacific has closed 
on a 100-ton bushing press with an east- 
ern builder. Award of the 13 machine 
tools previously noted as pending for the 
board of education, Bayonne, N. J., will 
probably not be made for several weeks, 
according to present indications. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours, Wilmington, Del., 
are closing on six or seven miscellane- 
cus machines for their Nashville, Tenn., 
plant. 

Crane orders are in slightly better 
volume, but as a whole, trading is still 
dull. 


School Board Inquiry Active 


LEVELAND, Oct. 28.—Inquiry 
for 44 tools for high school ma- 
chine shops and 24 machines for pat- 
tern shops, for the new Collinwood 
school sent out to various manufac- 
turers by the local board of educa- 
tion, features new inquiry in this dis- 
trict. Much of the equipment desired 
is woodworking and motors but many 
metalworking tools are included. Bids 
on this equipment are scheduled for clos- 
ing Nov. 10. 
Railroad 


buying here is negligible. 





Several tools were sold last week to 
automotive interests in Detroit, but the 
volume of buying from that source 
still is far below normal. 

Used equipment activity has slack- 
ened somewhat. Many shoppers still 
are in the market, but few are seek- 
ing quick purchases of machinery. 
Price competition on standard tools 
is keen. 

Interest in the crane market in this 
district again is featured by bookings 
of the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, 
QO. Five cranes for the Lackawanna 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. were 
booked by the Alliance company dur- 
ing the past week, three being standard 
cranes and two being 10-ton slab charg- 
ing machines. This order is in addition 
to seven cranes for the Lackawanna 
plant booked by the Alliancé Machine 
Co, during the last week of September. 


Several Good Inquiries Out 


HICAGO, Oct. 28.—The Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific railroad has 
issued a list of 18 woodworking tools 
for its shops at Shawnee, Okla., in- 
cluding two rip saws, two cutoff saws, 
a 16 x 20-inch wood planer, 12 and 16- 
inch jointers, a 42-inch band saw, a 
wood turning lathe with a 12-inch 
swing and 8-feet between centers, a 
4-spindle horizontal boring machine and 
a 4-foot machine molder and matcher. 
Chicago machinery houses have re- 
ceived a list from the Cleveland board 
of education, 44 tools for high school 
machine shops and 24 tools for pattern 
shops, including 22 lathes 13-inches 
x 5-feet, a 16-inch crank shaper, a 16- 
inch back geared shaper, a universal 
shaper and a 14-inch sensitive flow 
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drill. The A. O. Smith Co., Milwaukee, 
is understood to have placed several 
lathes for its tool room. 

It is reported that the Nash _in- 
terests behind the new Ajax Motors 
plant at Racine, Wis., will issue a 
list of standard tools in about two 
weeks. Stove manufacturers have been 
fair buyers of punch presses. A radio 
manufacturing interest has placed a 
turret lathe. A Chicago manufacturer 
is in the market for three punch presses. 
Machine tool business generally is 
spotty, some dealers experiencing good 
business while others find inquiry at 
a low point. 

A Chicago machinery house has placed 
a centerless grinder, an 18-inch x 8- 
foot lathe, a 16-inch shaper, a 20-inch 
drill and a 5 horsepower emery grind- 
er. Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is in the mar- 
ket for a used surface grinder and punch 
press with at least a 2-inch stroke. 


Market Is Recovering Slowly 
OSTON, Oct. 28. — Tool 


throughout New England continue 
tc show slight improvement. In Boston 
two leading dealers have had the best 
week since Oct. 1. Sales and inquiry 
are scattered with few long lists now out. 
The Maine Central railroad has a list 
prepared but it is not definitely before 
the trade. The General Electric Co. has 
a long list of tools needed at Lynn and 
Pittsfield, Mass., but appropriation is 
lacking and buying against the list is not 
expected until after Jan. 1. A _ textile 
machine manufacturer bought a_ planer 
and a grinding machine. A Connecticut 
hardware manufacturer bought four tools 
including a shaper. Several tools were 


sales 
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placed with a greater Boston machine 
shop, and other sales are reported by 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massachu- 


setts manufacturers. New England ma- 
chine tool manufacturers while being far 
from rushed are finding the national de- 
mand gradually improving. One manu- 
facturer of small lathes has recently re- 
ceived a sizable order from the Chicago 
district. Prices are unchanged. 


More Business Is Active 


ITTSBRURGH, Oct. 28.—Considerable 

under-the-surface activity is encoun- 
tered in connection with machine tools 
and equipment although large sales are 
rare. Several lists are before the trade, 
most of which are small, including the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, four machine tools, with 
some woodworking equipment; the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co., Butler, Pa. plate- 
working equipment; Central Tube Co., 
Economy, Pa., various types of equip- 
ment; Reeves Bros. Co., Alliance, O., 
structural shop machinery for new plant 
at Birmingham, Ala. Pennsylvania rail- 
road issued a small inquiry for two ma- 
chines and a fair sized list is expected 
shortly from the Aetna Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Warren, O., which is building 
an addition to its machine shop. Re- 
cent sales include two large axle lathes 
to an eastern Pennsylvania steel maker, 
and a 42-inch boring mill to the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Homestead, Pa. In- 


IRON TRADE 


cluded among the sales last week by one 
dealer who states that October so far has 
been the best month since last April, are 
the following: Motor-driven riveting ma- 
chine, a 4-inch pipe machine, small shear, 
and a combination hand-power punching 
and shearing machine. Considerable equip- 
ment remains to be purchased on the 
Carnegie Steel Co.’s $25,000,000 expansion 
and improvement program under way at 
Homestead and Carrie works, and car 
dumpers, transfer cars, cranes, etc., still 
are pending. 

Used machinery is finding a _ ready 
sale and one dealer reports that while 
sales all are small, they are more numer- 
ous than in many weeks past, and another 
states that this month so far is better 
than either August or September from 
a sales standpoint. Dealers report that 
many users go direct to sellers and are 
not conducting negotiations through deal- 
ers. Some large sales recently have been 
made direct at the plant of the Pitts- 
burgh Model Engine Co. here as well 
as at the plant of the Barney-Smith 
Car Co., Dayton, O. Some inquiries have 
disappeared because those issuing them 
were not successful in obtaining the work 
they were bidding upon. Other inquiries 
for large single machines are current and 
the dealers are having difficulty in locat- 
ing them. 

Several crane inquiries still are out and 
others lie dormant, the latter including 
some locomotive cranes. The National 
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Tube Co, has the appropriation for the 
ore bridge at Lorain, O., and this may 
be placed shortly but it has to wait 
for an appropriation for its ore bridge 
purchase for McKeesport, Pa. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. has purchased additional 
crane equipment for Mingo Junction, O., 
as well as for Homestead, Pa. 


Quieter Conditions Apparent 


INCINNATI, Oct. 28.—A_ tendency 

toward quieter conditions is apparent 
in the machine tool market. A few 
sellers of new equipment report moderate 
inquiry from scattered districts, some of 
which give outward signs of developing 
into actual business. On the other hand 
some sellers of machine tools denote the 
market as dull with no prevailing in- 
quiries to change the tone of conditions 
that have existed during the past few 
weeks. Sales of used machinery are diffi- 
cult to close, even though the bulk of the 
few reported consists of odds and ends 
and small items as bench lathes and 
drills, in some districts, particularly in 
Indiana and Kentucky inquiries show 
better volume but it is difficult to ob- 
tain action in view of the uncertainty 
cf the ‘forthcoming presidential election. 
Inquiry being issued is for single items 
although frequently one for good sized 
equipment is brought out. One seller 
this week reports the sale of a large 
boring mill to a shipbuilding company in 
the eastern district. 


MINUTO ATU 


Crane Awards and Inquiries of the Week 


Orders Placed 


Eight 10-ton, double trolley cranes, 85-foot 
span, for the Lackawanna plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., to 
the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 

Five cranes for the Lackawanna plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., to the 
Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, O. Two 15- 
ton standard cranes with 75-foot spans, two 
10-ton slab charging machines with 61-foot 
spans, and one 25-ton ,standard crane with 
37-foot span. 

Five 1-ton underhung handpower cranes for 
the Excell Foundries, Lebanon, N. J., to the 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 

Four cranes for the new mill of the Wiscon- 
sin Steel Co., subsidiary of the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago. One 75-ton crane 
and a 50-ton traveling crane to the Morgan 
Engineering Co.; one 30-ton crane to the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., and a 
10-ton crane to the Whiting Corp. 

Two 20-ton locomotive cranes for the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Newport 
News, Va., placed, the award reported as 
going to the Browning Co. 

Two 2-ton electrically driven underhung cranes, 
and 1000 lineal feet of runway for a ware- 
house, New York, to the New Jersey Foundry 
& Machine Co. 

Two 10-ton electric overhead cranes for the 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass., 
to an unnamed builder. 

Two 10-ton and two 2-ton handpower cranes 
for the New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, to 
an unnamed builder. 

Two 20-ton, 1-motor cranes, 30-foot span placed 


by the Phoenix Utilities Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York, for a plant in Cuba, to Alfred 
Box & Co. 

Two 10-ton electric cranes, 50-foot span, for 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co.’s plant at North Birmingham, Ala., to 
the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. 

Several 3 and 5-ton hoists and 700 feet of mono- 
rail track for a power plant for the New 
York Edison Co., New York, to the New 
Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 

Several 3 and 5-ton hoists, with 700-foot 
monorail, for the Hell Gate station of the 
United Electric Light & Power Co., to the 
New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 


Single Installations 


40-ton electric crane, 36-foot span for the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Power Co. for installation at 
Thall, Cal., to an eastern builder. 

40-ton gantry crane, 35-foot span for the 
Canadian National railways for installation at 
Blackrock, N. Y., to an eastern builder. 

25-ton trolley for the Carnegie Steel Co., Home- 
stead, Pa., to the Shaw Electric Crane 
Works, Muskegon, Mich., through Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 

25-ton locomotive crane for the St. Charles 
Sand & Gravel Co., St. Charles, Mo., to the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

20-ton, 4-motor crane, 51-foot, 9-inch span, for 
a foundry at the Lehigh, Pa., plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., to the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co. 

15-ton power hoist crane for the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Mingo Junction, O., to the Northern 
Engineering Works. 

10-ton electric crane, 96-foot span, for a foundry 
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yard at Schenectady, N. Y., plant of the 
American Locomotive Co.,. to the Shaw 
Electric Crane Co. 

5-ton electric overhead crane for the Hunt- 
Spiller Mfg. Corp., South Boston, to the 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 

5-ton used overhead crane, 46-foot 6-inch span, 
for the S. Christie Co., Elizabethport, 
N. J., to an unnamed seller. 

5-ton electric crane, 60-foot span for the 
Edwin Shuttleworth Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., to the Shaw Electric Crane Co. 

Three-quarter yard caterpillar crane for the 
Norton Sand Co., at the foot of Sixty-first 
street and the East river, New York, to the 
Bucyrus Co. 

Three-quarter-yard gasolene shovel for Edward 
C. Gahagan Jr., Philadelphia, to the Pawling 
& Harnischfeger Co.; the shovel is for ap- 
proach work in connection with the Philadel- 
phia-Camden bridge over the Delaware river. 


Orders Pending 


20-ton crane, Modern Foundry Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; bids being taken. 

15 to 20-ton electric traveling crane for E. W. 
Cooper, 174 Third avenue north, 50 to 60- 
foot span, two to three motor, alternating cur- 
rent, 220 volts; pending. 

10-ton locomotive crane for the National Tube 
Co., McKeesport, Pa.; early action expected. 

10-ton locomotive crane with long span, in- 
volving expenditure of about $300,000 for the 
National Tube Co., Lorain, O.; bids being 
considered. 

5-ton electric traveling crane for Ducommun 
street shop of city of Los Angeles; bids in. 


Oakley, 
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HE Chemical Engineering & 

Foundry Co., Atlanta, Ga., an- 

nounces the removal of its 
New York sales office, from 1042, 
70 East Forty-fifth street, to its own 
quarters at 913, 52 Vanderbilt av- 
enue at Forty-fifth street, with Rob- 
ert S. Beecher, New York sales man- 
ager, in charge of the office. 

a * + 

Sherman Machine & Iron Works 
is the name of the former N. S. 
Sherman Machine & Iron Works, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ee ee 

Fox-Meade Iron Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has filed papers with 
the state department petitioning a 
change in its corporate name to the 
Fox Steel & Iron Co., Inc. 

* *« 

Industrial R. R. Repair & Construc- 
tion Co., Cleveland, has opened of- 
fices at 576 Rockefeller building, that 
city, which it will maintain’ in ad- 
dition to its yards which are equipped 
for all track repair work. 

¢ « * 

The National Foundry Supply Co., 
143 Federal street, Boston, has beon 
appointed New England agent for the 
Cleveland Flux Co., manufacturer 





Recent Industrial Business Changes 


of cupola flux, and brass and alumi- 
num fluxes of various kinds. 
te. et 

The United States Aluminum 
Match Plate Co., 1265 West Seven- 
ty-sixth street, Cleveland, recently 
has moved into larger quarters. The 
company manufactures brass pat- 
tern castings in addition to alu- 
minum match plate pattern and 
casting work, 

x * * 

The Sandusky Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Sandusky, O., has changed 
its mame to the Paper & Textile 
Machinery Co., as the latter name 
more nearly reflects the company’s 
products. No change in ownership 
or policies will be made. D. Lake 
is treasurer. 

ee Ser 

The Federal Corp., 304 Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh, has acquired the 
Butler Foundry, Butler, O., and will 
continue to operate it, making iron 
toys, small stove parts, plumbing 
castings, brake shoes, etc. The 
foundry will be enlarged to take care 
of anticipated requirements. J. H. 
Hall is superintendent. 

* * * 


Banks Supply Co., Huntington, W. 


Va., mechanical and electrical supply 
and machinery dealer, in its recent 
purchase of the Miller Supply Co., 
acquired the Bluefield Supply Co., 
and not the Bluefield Hardware Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., as_ previously 
stated. The Banks company since 
has sold its interest in the Bluefield 
Supply Co. 


* * * 
Northwest Engineering Co., 28 
East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 


builder of cranes, draglines and 
shovels, has arranged with the Beck- 
with Machinery Co, 500 Arch 
street, Pittsburgh, for the latter 
company to handle the Northwest 
products in that city. Collins-Kay 
Co. now will represent the North- 
west company in Los Angeles. An 
office has been established at 23 
Main street, San Francisco, in 
charge of W. W. Mutter, by the 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
* * 

Illinois Alloy & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to Wil- 
liams Alloy Products Co, and in- 
creased its capitalization from $150,- 
000 and 1500 shares no par stock to 
$150,000 and 5000 shares no par 
value stock. 








New Construction and 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Santa Fe railroad plans 
constructing car shops and a round house here 
Cc. F. W. Felt, Railway Exchange building, 
Chicago, is chief engineer. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—General Electric Co., 
5441 East Fourteenth street, has awarded con 
tracts for constructing 1-story plant on East 
Fifty-fourth street. 

FORT COLLINS, COLO.—A large oil re- 
finery will be constructed here on a 40-acre site 
recently acquired. Machine shop and other 
equipment will be purchased. Dr. D. 0. Nor- 
ton, O. H. and N. E. Bonner are interested in 
the new company. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Marcian Chain 
Co., 829 Connecticut avenue, is reported as in 
quiring for chain testing machinery. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The 
Electric Mfg. Co. has acquired land adjoining 
its plant where it plans further expansion. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Marsden Steel 
Co., Imc., has been organized with Philip 
Sellers, as president. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The National Weid- 
ing Co. plans constructing a l-story, 42 x 100 
foot brick plant addition. 


Connecticut 


ATLANTA, GA.—Bolling Jones and asso- 
ciates are razing buildings on the site which 
is to hold their 6-story, 150 x 200-foot reinforced 








Where additional information its 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 


appeared. 











concrete garage, for which Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. are engineers and architects. 

CHICAGO—A. Epstein, 2001 West Pershing 
road, has drawn plans for a 1 and 2-story shop, 
t. cost $230,000 in the central manufacturing 
district for the American Bolt Corp., 1732 
North Kolmar avenue. 


CHICAGO—The Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., 
79 East Adams street, has awarded the Sum- 
ner-Sollitt Co., 225 North Michigan avenue, 
general contract for a 1-story concrete and steel 
car finishing shop at Pullman, Il. 


CHICAGO—Mid-City Metal Spinning & 
Stamping Co., 426 South Clinton street, has been 
incorporated for $10,000 to manufacture brass, 
steel, copper spinnings and stampings and to op- 
erate a machine shop. Thomas Howard, Henry 
Simonson and Louis Simonson are incorporators. 


CHICAGO—Hopp, Patterson & Co., 118 West 
Ohio street, has been incorported for $25,000 
to manufacture and deal in industrial equip- 





Enterprise 


ment and supplies, and to render an engineer- 
ing service, by J. H. Hopp, J. B. Patterson 
and Livingston E. Osborne. 

CHICAGO—Lindberg Steel Treating Co., 
Inc., 413 North Carpenter street, has been 
formed with 500 shares no par value stock, 
to manufacture and deal in machinery, tools 
and appliances, with Axel N. Lindberg, M. F. 
Cargill and Henry D. Donahoe as incorpor- 
ators. Netherton & Netherton, Marquette 
building, are listed as correspondents. 

CICERO, ILL.—Midland Structural Steel 
Co., 1300 South Fifty-fourth avenue, is re- 
ported as seeking a radial press with 12 or 
14-foot arm for heavy reaming and drilling struc- 
tural columns, 

ELKHART, IND.—Harter Rolled Metal 
Products Co. has been incorporated for $50,000 
to manufacture metal tubing, metal sections, 
channel irons and_ similar products, by Evan 
C. Harter, Martin. E. Crow, and Edward in 
Crow. The company will occupy part of the 
plan of the Engnan-Matthews Range Co, 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Cedar Rapids 
Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., is in the market 
for a used surface grinder and a punch press 
with at least a 2-inch stroke, 

FORT DODGE, IOWA~—The Ajax Fence 
Co. is inquiring for cutting, bending and fin- 
ishing equipment for its new plant. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN.—Fairfax Iron & 
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Steel Co. is completing its iron and steel found- 
ry and warehouse, first unit of which is 140x 
360-foot will be in operation Nov. 1. Company 
will manufacture steel, malleable, gray iron cast- 
ings and railroad frogs. Walter W. Shaw is pres- 
ident. 

MONROE, LA.—Arkansas Light & Power 
Co. plans construction of a 100,000 horsepower 
electric power generating station to generate elec- 
tricity from natural gas. The new station will 
be located at Sterlington, La., on the Ouachita 
river and will be equipped with turbo-generators 
of 20,000-horsepower capacity each. Construction 
is to start at once with ultimate completion of 
the project in ten months. H. C. Couch, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., is president. 


NEW ORLEANS—General American Tank 
Car Corp. has arranged for erecting a large plant 
in this district, on a 230-acre site fronting 1300 
feet on the Mississippi river. Henry Donovan 
is general manager of the corporation. 

SWARTZ, LA.—Plant of Monroe-Louisiana 
Carbon Co. was damaged by fire recently, New 
machinery equipment, etc., needed. 

PORTLAND, ME.—Harris-Sims Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital, to deal in 
steel, iron and other minerals, with Harris Sims 
as president. 

SANFORD, ME.—Sanford Garage Co., is in- 
quiring for automobile repair shop equipment. 

CUMBERLAND, MD.—The N. & G. Tay- 
lor Co. is inquiring for 1300 tons of structural 
steel for mill replacements here. The company 
manufactures tin plate. 

BOSTON—Union Realty Co., 100 Cumming- 
ton street, is in the market for equipment for 
a machine shop on Linden street. 


BOSTON—The United States government, 
superintendent of plants, navy yard, is receiving 
bids for the construction of a foundry at the 
navy yard, Charlestuwn, at an estimated cost of 
$40,000. 

BOSTON—East Boston high school plans in- 
stalling metal and woodworking machinery and 
equipment in a new manual training depart- 
ment. The schoolhouse department, city hall, 
is in charge. 

BROCKTON, MASS.—M. Goodman, 25 


Pleasant street, is inquiring for equipment for 





an automobile repair shop on Main street. 

CLINTON, MASS.—Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Corp. .is in the market for some equipment and 
machinery for its planned plant enlargements. 

FALL RIVER, MASS.—The Waycross Co., 
has been chartered with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture automobile accessories, by David 
Fishman, Joseph E. .Delehanty and Joseph 
Edward Lajoie. 

READING, MASS.—The Boston Radiolite 
Battery Co. has been incorporated for $25,000 
by Arthur S. Cook, Samuel P. Hadley and 
Amasa C, Gould. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Olmstead Corp. 
has been incorporated for $250,000 to manu- 
facture and deal in textiles, boxes and machin- 
ery by Otto B. Olmstead, Wallace L. Gladding 
and John T. Storrs. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Morgan’ Con- 
struction Co., 14 Belmont street, is having plans 
prepared for the construction of a 1-story, 150x 
250-foot plant on Belmont street for the manu- 
facture of mill machinery, at an estimated cost 
of $65,000, 

DETROIT—A. N. Haskell, 2924 Lakeview 
avenue, is reported as seeking used equipment 
including shapers and radial drills. 

DETROIT—Detroit Insulated Wire Co. has 
awarded the Austin Co., Detroit, Cleveland and 
Chicago, builder and engineer, contract for a 
new wire drawing building, of sawtooth con- 
struction. The construction and material pur- 
chases will be made through the ‘Chicago office 
of the Austin Co. 
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DETROIT— F. Jos. Lamb Co., 1938 Frank- 
lin street, manufacturer of precision tools and 
gages, is in the market for q used surface 
grinder, No. 16, manufactured by Blanchard 
Machine Co., ‘Cambridge, Mass., direct motor 
driven, 220-volt, 60-cycle and three phase mo- 
tor. 

JOPLIN, MO.—Whitaker Co., Labor Temple, 
West Sixth street, is inquiring for power driven 
wood and metal lathes. 

ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Casting Co., 118 
Malt street, is inquiring for a 200 to 300-ton 
hydraulic vertical press. 

STARK CITY, MO.—Stark City garage, 
controlled by Chapman. Bros., is in the market 
for a power drill press and air compressor tank. 

WENTWORTH, MO.—M. P. Gerbing is in 
the market for a drill press and lathe for a ma- 
chine shop and automobile repair shop. 


PENNSVILLE, N. J.—The Ethyl Gasolene 
Co., Deepwater Point, N. J., a subsidiary of the 
E. I. DuPont deNemours Corp., has plans under 
way for the construction of a 5-story, 68x140-foot 
building, at an estimated cost of $700,000, for the 
exclusive use in the manufacturing of ethyl gas, 
a new fuel for automobiles. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Cox Brass Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated for $25,000 to manufacture 
and deal in brass products, by T. M. Cox, 
G. E. Way and J. C. Watson, with Frost, 
Watson & Cass, as attorneys. 

BRONX, N. Y.—Paramount Iron Works, 
has been incorporated for $5000 to manufacture 
and deal in iron products, by M. L. Zeller- 
mayer, M. Lipack and M. Kurman, with M. 
Saikler, avenue A, as attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Por-Cell Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated for $100,000 to manufacture 
electrical machinery, by I. and B. Beck and 
E. Kameny, with Weisman & Saperstein, 150 
Broadway, as attorneys. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Pillsbury Steel & Iron Co. 
has been incorporated for $5000 by P. G. Smith, 
I. Rabinovitz and F. LaBarbara, with Coonly & 
Sapowitch as attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Bloch Bros. Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated for $5000 to manufacture’ metal 
products, by A., B. and H. Bloch, with C. R. 
Failing, 16 Liberty street, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—New York Edison Co. has 
filed plans for a 1-story power house to be 
constructed at 801 East Fourteenth | street. 
Thomas E. Murray, Inc., is architect. 

NEW YORK—Productive Machine Tool & 
Parts Co. has been incorporated for $50,000 to 
build and deal in machinery, by A. Paar, H. 
A. Shapiro and L. W. Wasser, with C. Segal, 
270 Madison avenue, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Electric Corp. has been in- 
corporated for $1,000,000 to manufacture electri- 
ca! refrigerating machinery, by C. J. Gass, R. 
McCormick and M. P. Datels, with Bingham, 
Englar and Jones, 64 Wall street, as attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Toro Mfg. Co. has been or- 
ganized with $100,000 capital, to manufacture 
gas shut-off valves, by T. White, S. Fein and 
L. J. Kreigel, with S. Shereff, 291 Broadway, 
as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Plans have been completed for 
the construction of a $10,000,000 hospital proj- 
ect at 165th street and Broadway. This struc- 
ture will be 14 stories high and comprise about 
20 acres. Its erection will be a joint under- 
taking of the Presbyterian hospital and the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
university. 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—Work is progressing 
rapidly on the plant of the Coplan Steel Co. 
Steel work on the 85x300-foot building is com- 
pleted. 

ONEIDA, N. Y.—Natural Voice Talking 
Machine & Radio Cabinet Co., has been chart- 
ered with $175,000 capital, to manufacture ra- 
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dio equipment and other accessories by F. Wyker, 
B. and R. Ferrara, with W. W. Wilcox, 
Onedia, as attorney. 

QUEENS, L. I. N. Y.—Guaranteed Sheet 
Metal & Stove Works, Inc., has been formed 
with $10,000 capital, to manufacture and deal 
in metal products, by Herman Blatt, 47 Dumont 
avenue, Brooklyn, Sol Brandes, 1253 Franklin 
avenue, Bronx, and Ida Brandes, 1001 Fifth av- 
enue, College Point, L. I. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y¥.—The Mac Tool Co. 
has purchased the plant formerly occupied by 
the Everyday Piston Ring Co. and plans addi- 
tions to the new buildings. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Rochester Bean Snip- 
per Co. has been organized for $25,000 to 
manufacture machinery and equipment, by J. 
and J. W. Strauss and W. R. Bergin, with 
M. E. Gibbs, as attorney. 

FRANKLIN , N. C.—The city has issued 
$300,000 of bonds for constructing hydroelectric 
power plant on the Little Tennessee river, to de- 
velop between 2000 and 3000 horsepower. 

CANTON, O.—Canton Bridge Co. was dam- 
aged by fire recently with slight loss to the 
tool department. Guy C. Hiner is president 
of the company. 

CINCINNATI—Ohio Brass & Copper Co, 
has awarded Ferro ‘Concrete Construction Co. 
contract for plant on Post Square, 3 stories 
high, to cost about $100,000. Work will be 
started as soon as temporary quarters are ob- 
tained. 

LOCKBOURNE, O.—Rail-Light Co. plans a 
$6,000,000 power house here, on the Scioto river 
about 10 miles south of Columbus. Clarence 
C. Slater, general manager of the company, re- 
fuses to comment on the project. 

MINERVA, O.—Volotone Mfg. Co., is in- 
quiring for metalworking machinery to equip 
a new shop for the manufacture of radios. 
P,. L. Pennock, is manager. 

TOLEDO, O.—Art Iron & Wire Works has 
commissioned Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff 
to draw plans for a 2-story plant which will 
double the capacity of the Art Iron works. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—The Vinita, 
Bartlesville & Western railroad has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Vinita to Bart- 
lesville, 50 miles, and probably westward to 
Ponca City, Okla. C. E. Burlingame, Empire 
bldg. is president of the company which will 
build the line. All kinds of railroad construc- 
tion equipment etc. needed. 


WELEETKA, OKLA.—Oklahoma Power 
Co. will erect a large power plant to serve the 
oil field territory in this section. H. F. Cam- 
eron, care Public Service Co., Commercial build- 
ing, Tulsa, Okla., is general manager. 

CORRY, PA.—Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of sheet metal _ specialties, has 
awarded contracts to Chapman & Graham; 
Jamestown, N. Y., for building a 4-story plant 
addition. O. Johnson, Jamestown, is architect. 
Noted Oct. 23. 

FRANKLIN, PA.—A foundry, 80 x 260 
feet is being constructed at Sugarcreek, near 
the Estergreen place, with a siding on the 
Erie railroad. The building will be equipped 
with modern machinery and used as a foundry 
for gray iron castings. Dell Jolley, Samuel 
Holmes and Jack Williams are reported to head 
the company, which has not as yet been 
named. 

PHILADELPHIA—The United States gov- 
ernment plans to erect a boiler house at Twenty- 
first and Oregon streets. 

PHILADELPHIA—tThe Truscon Steel Co. 
plans to erect a storage warehouse at Tacony 
and Lewis streets for William & Harvey Row- 
land, Inc. 


SELLERSVILLE, PA.—Derstine Bros. are 
(Continued on Page 1190) 
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STEEL BARS 
OG s ccedccecnedensedes 3.265¢ 
DD bwertetesevsessoaves 3.30¢ 
SE in ate nung so vabaded® 3.00c 
DEE osnsctcopevaacsees 3.30¢ 
TS RPT ey eee 3.10¢ 
BL ctitthate ea paths waba a 3.15¢ 
Di ME  e.yscesercegas 3.00c 
 ® . ayer 3.24c 
| EEE CETTE LL 3.10¢ 
POREEEER voc ccccccxcseece 2.90c 
i SEED osyas an 0cuees 2.85c 
PD Tapa psedsnd voenuapah 3.25¢ 
ics? BB een 0008 veeetensseee 3.15¢ 
area 3.25c 
IRON BARS 
caw vencenue ahaa we ® 3.265¢ 
DE \ a¢ueescesésbeuseeos 3.35¢ 
SD ci wb noe 109460860 08> 6 3.00c 
PE 06 sesgebenv eases? 3.30¢ 
DE Sehsckhesbtaeenusess 3.15¢ 
a Pera eee 3.24c 
SS hans pene oabene 3.10c 
Th, Siri shebn hades ces 3.15c 
REINFORCING we 
LE uaeut ie vevcesseées -25c to 3. - 
iit ctbbsecbbus 60466 3.4 
0 Err 2,00c to 2186 
es anouaeessaeceer 3.30¢ 
DE ?. awe 64.6466 ot w'e® © 3.10¢ 
EE Viseshosenrocessecesse 3.15¢ 
Los Angeles, C. L. ....... 3.60c 
Los Angeles, L. C. L....- 4.00c 
SE ME “‘Kieschesarccccdes 2.80c 
TOES “chedccrecesecscn 2.75c to 2.85¢ 
ok «sock nving & 006 e-t 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
San Francisco, C. L. .... 35e¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L... 3.80c 
NR aie oo en diene 3.50c 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL eee 34 
PEG. ccccecccoseeeceoess 
RED: neaboocdcactedéencces rm 
CRE, cdanv seecevesconvecs 3.10c 
COE: -ceccccsccoccecses 3.40¢ 
SE: nb ndeenceecesss o@ 3.20c 
DEINE (hb dehS ced cccecceecics 3.25¢ 
EO DOMED cccccccccscecs 3.00c 
it Sn acosséeneecessvs 3.34¢ 
EE < 6<00 sees 000 e09 2.95¢ 
POU Se ccceccccesccccs 3. 
OD. 5.x once 0000 ve 3.00c 
DE:  webbgerdéoneseeecers 3.35¢ 
DT vwotseedssecwceee 3.25¢ 
eS err Tre ere 3.35¢ 
PLATES 

Se ae ss ans cemenneee 3.365c 
SEED nbsboe0eccvcesnceree 3.40c 
END -Wesdeccesesseccoecs 3.10¢ 
CNEL cicanavevecasosss 3.40¢ 
Cleveland, 34-inch and thicker 3.20c 
Cleveland, 3/l6-inch ....... 3.425¢ 
SORTER. cesbdesevcoccescvccs 3.20c 
Detreit, 3/16-inch ........ 3.45c¢ 
Edens GEES cr cdeceusescos.s 3.00c 





Warehouse Steel Prices 


Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 





SE 6s Ken seneses sees 3.34¢ 
EE | wuasthce ae vex <a 2.95¢ 
Philadelphia, 3/16-inch 3.12¢ 
Se 3.00c 
ON a wtb a ib ppinie eee 3.00c 
EE. Gb best dccvesses veces 3.25¢ 
OO a ers irre 3.25¢ 
ey 3.35¢ 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
Boston, 3/16-inch .........-. 3.915¢ 
EE: ov annencewed oneecie 4.05c 
END cin cde ccedinecstves HF 80c 
CE. . cuicdnwasee caeces 90c 
EE ohn ese 6 bon0% 6000 oe 3.45¢ to 3: 76c 
BROIGEE  seccsccecccesesewes 3.95c 
EGD RRS cic cikcecivivsens 4.05¢ 
Dt. Eas 6.040 65 0%A000-00 3.89¢ 
PEEL Sc accccusceccvece 3.75c¢ 
ee ee ee 3.95¢ 
PE sv cdvuse kaaees se esae 4.50c 
ie En 64S Nica cna ebnecs 3.90¢ 
Sc 5.46 s anarae kad Hees 4.05c 
NO, 28 BLACK SHEETS 
NE is cin cad ewdessoeeed $.00c 
DED: 6. duthoseeadnndeeens 4.75¢ 
RE. Soe ss whan eben <ctace 4.50c 
SE bin Gesks soccnesse 6 4. 
CNL Suecsossscdens cas 4.35¢ to 4.55c 
Ct hte d keigs nos eacieew 4.65c 
EO FNS n ccnvecvesvecees 5.1S¢ 
DTU Litevissaseseese 4.60c 
ere 4.75¢ 
el «atk « Fe'nb.doie0 §.00c 
DEE. soa kad kadawercce sous 5.50c 
De, MD wxdtsccandons ee 4.65¢ 
i Es beng eOk bea nbeedes 4.85¢ 
NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Boston . 
Buffalo . 
Chicago .. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
SNE o.nneves sanccvresdocee 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Philadelphia od 
Se aeRO. ociaccctncess 5.90c 
SEE nbndbadcsscaseoveede 6.50¢ 
i ME Eedaa ceased eekaeee 5.65¢ 
Se Seen Ndwevenebeadeess 5.65c to 5.90c 
BANDS 
‘ss was cd wenaewe beveds 4.015¢ 
Pe iebuesees<* 4.05¢ 
DD cx +sisnes «wwe obe'e0 3.65¢ 
EN. bod nbeksbhatbeuces 3.95¢ 
DE “sdnseisbaseesectas 3.85c 
Detroit ...... bebeaneeetee é 3.80¢ 
i 0 sue ess pp ace ee 4.00c 
Dt - BE “Wie eneeseseccoes 3.99¢ 
Dn. actésudessesoos 3.85¢ 
PRUNE cccecess ‘eo x 


San Francisco . 
PET Keb och wovacsiessaces 





DR OE > oes Cea camedwdelas 3.900¢ 
HOOPS 

POO anos cneseseeaekasue 5.50¢ 
DT asccec cceetae tue soe 4.40c 
CD “Salas. cwsen cube uses 4.15¢ 
Cleveland, l-inch and wider 

No. 20 and heavier .... 3.85c 
Cleveland, narrower than 

Sn dhtteendsaveweaer'ss 4.35¢ 
EE a a a Ruled ih ae uaw nes 4.30¢ 
a Pr re 4.49c¢ 
Philadelphia, %-inch and wid- 

er, 20 gage and heavier.. 4.10¢ 
Philadelphia—narrower than 

SO Soh seen sbbe0009 84s 4.600 
PE: bg uditrederavans 3.60¢ 
= er eer 5.00c 
a EE ikke xd dead heeteos 4.70¢ 

COLD FINISHED STEEL 

OS ae ae 4.55¢ 
Boston (rounds) .......... 4.05c 
Buffalo (rounds) .......... 4.20¢ 
Buffalo (shapes) .......... 4.70c 
Chicago (shapes) ..cccccvccce 4.30c 
Chicago (rounds) .......... 3.80c 
Cincinnati (rounds) ........ 4.05c 
Cincinnati (shapes) ........ 4.55¢ 
Cleveland (rounds) ........ 3.90c 
Cleveland (shapes) ........ 4.40¢ 
Detroit (rounds) .......... 4.10¢ 
Detroit (shapes) .......... 4.60¢ 
Los Angeles (rounds) ...... 4.75¢ 
New York (rounds) ..... 4.05c 
New York (shapes) ........ 4.55¢ 
Philadelphia (rounds) ...... 3.90c to 4.05c 
Philadelphia (shapes) ...... 4.40c to 4.45c 
Pittsburgh (rounds) ...... 3.80¢ 
Pittsburgh (sq. hex. and flats) 4.30c 
San Francisco (rounds) .... 5.25¢ 
Seattle (rounds) ......ccc00. 4.75¢ 
St. Paul (rounds) .......0.. 4.05c 


WELDED PIPE 


Discounts fromi warehouse, New York City 
Standard Steel Pipe 
(Subject to Shading) 
Black Galvanized 
+ 2 


%-¥%-inch butt ....... —31 
ee SD rere e 41 24 
SEL. WARE ccc ss canes —46 —32 
1/3-inch butt ........ —48 —34 
3H%-inch lap ....cceoes ~ 44 —30 
FEO TBD s.oecce sees 4] —11 
9-10-inch be isi ieses —35 —8 
11-12-inch lap ........ —34 —6 

Wrought Iron Diack 

: Galvanized 

%-¥%-inch butt ........ +78 
8 |b eae —_ 4 +19 
H-inch butt ........06. —11 +9 
1-1%-inch butt ....... —14 6 
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Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


Iron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Tee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5.65 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron.... 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 
iron 4.90 
Mesabi 
SE cnancuaises ebhbens evncercnaas 


5.40 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyl- 


vania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic 53 to 63 
OOF BOR occ ncccassuvccese 9.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 


to 65 per cent .....0++-. 


to 10.00 


nominal 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 


00 SO Her COME occ cc ccecces 9.50 to 10.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 
Se rere 10.50 to 11.00 


Swedish and Norwegian low 


phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.59 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 


SD GB POE GORE cies cccease 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

00 56: O6F GONE cccccccecs 8.00 to 9.00 
Algerian foundry and basic, 

50 to 54 per cent ......00- 8.00 to 9.00 


oO llllllleEeEeSESESESS_QQ_Q@WVTEE“Q™T@TEHEER”TOCTDTOO“O@@@OO“QCO®OBOQ“Q™E™T“Q™QTQ]™ED=_=I*""EI_lEl___—_—_—_—_—_  _ _ _—___O 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate 1 
per cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent. . 
eseiaai Ordinary, nominal c.i.f. "tidewater 
Ee Te Washed, 39 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton $18.00 to 23.50 
Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 
Ae reer ee 17.00 to 18.00 
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regularly upon request. 


Upson Works 
Open Hearth Steel Bars for Special 


Warehouses 


If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 





uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 





THE 


Bourne-F uller 
Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 


BOURNE-FULLER CoO. 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 


San Francisco 


Detroit 


Chicago 
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Construction andEnterprise 
(Continued from Page 1187) 


installing a cupola in its building being remod- 
eled. Old forge machinery has been removed 
and the interior arranged for foundry purposes. 
The forge building and machine shop are be- 
ing constructed into one building. ; 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—E. L. Moore Co. has 
been incorporated with 300 shares no par 
value common stock, to deal in machinery and 
equipment, by E. L. Moore, Medford, Mass., 
George F. McCanna and James J. McCabe. 

COLUMBIA, S. C.—Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia, has been awarded 800 tons of 
structural steel for a power plant to be 
erected here, 

DALLAS, TEX.—American Body Co., 2802 
William street, is reported as seeking two mo- 
tor cut-off saws, planer, jointer, band saw, drill 
press, etc. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—M-K-T Railway Co. 
plans construction of a new roundhouse and 
yards at Eureka, a suburb, construction to begin 
by the first of the year. M. C. M. Hatch, 
M-K-T building, Dallas, Texas, is general me- 
chanical superintendent in charge of construc- 
tion. 

MARSHALL, TEX.—D. R. Ware, 1504 West 
Grand avenue, is inquiring for equipment for a 
garage and machine shop. 

OROVILLE, WASH.—Washington Smelter 
Corp. has been incorporated for $350,000 by 
F. A. Lewe, J. J. Aupperle, G. E. Chandler, 
George S. Lowry and H. H. Underhill. 

RYDERWOOD, WASH.—Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. is constructing a machine shop for the ac- 
commodation of the Longview, Portland & 
Northern locomotives and for general repair 
work. The plant is to be 88x156 feet, and will 
be equipped with a 10-ton crane. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Huntington Iron 
Works, is reported as planning to construct 
improvements and extensions to its plant. E. A. 
Reich is president. Noted Oct. 23. 

KEWAUNEE, WIS.—F. Hamacheck Ma- 
chine Co. isi nquiring for a tool room lathe 
and drill press. F. Hamcheck is purchasing 
agent. 

LACROSSE, WIS 
Co. is inquiring for metal and woodworking ma- 
chinery and enameling equipment for production 
of refrigerators. Jacob Samuels is president 
Noted Oct. 9. 


LaCrosse Refrigerator 


and manager. 

MILWAUKEE—E. W. Clark Motor Co., 
456 Jackson street, is inquiring for equipment 
for an automobile repair shop. Air compressor, 
tool grinder, drill press, etc., are to be bought. 

MILWAUKEE—tThe Kieckhefer 
Co., Sixteenth street viaduct, manufacturer of 


oc 


paper boxes, will build a $75,000 addition to its 


Container 


plant and warehouse, 

MILWAUKEE—The James Conroy Foundry 
Co. of Milwaukee has been incorporated with 
$36,000 capital stock by John M. Alphonse, J. 
and Robert Conroy, 306 Broadway. 

MILWAUKEE—Architect A. J. Petelinz, 428 
Grand avenue, is preparing plans for a $25,000 
garage and repair shop, 50x120 feet, to be erected 
at National and Eighteenth avenues. The name 
of the owner and occupant is withheld for the 
present. 

MILWAUKEE—The Wadhams Oil Co., 359 
Clinton street, will build the fourth unit, cost- 
ing $100,000, of its refinery and warehousing 
piant at Lapham street and Thirty-third av- 
enue. Plans have been completed by Architect 
H. A. Kienapple, in care of the company, and 
bids will be asked after Nov. 15. 

PRESCOTT, WIS.—A _ charter has been 
granted to the Prescott Co-Operative Mfg. Co., 
capital stock $100,000, to manufacture automo- 
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bile accessories. The incorporators are William 
H. Stark, Sam McDonald and George F. Mecord. 

RACINE, WIS.—National Machine Tool Co., 
1325 Sixteenth street, has awarded contracts 
for constructing a l-story, 40 x 100-foot plant. 

RACINE, WIS.—The S. C. Johnson & Son 
Co. manufacturer of automobile waxes and fin- 
ishes, varnishes and other materials, has award- 
ed contracts for constructing building to con- 
tain industrial laboratories. Analytical, research 
and raw material testing divisions are planned. 

WAUKESHA, WIS.—Quality Aluminum 
Casting Co., Lincoln avenue, is inquiring for 
aluminum ' working machinery. A. Pankratz 
is manager. 


Business in Canada 


OROVILLE, B. C.—The Washington Smelter 
Co., proposes to start work in the near future 
on the construction of a smelter on the Simil- 
kameen river, seven miles west of here. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Hodgson, King & 
Marble have the contract for the construction 
of a machine shop and blacksmith shop, in con- 
nection with the Burrard Drydock, to cost $100,- 
000. 

ELORA, ONT.—Hercules Metals, Ltd., have 
been incorporated to manufacture iron, steel, 
metals, etc., with $50,000 capital stock; by 
Mary O’Sullivan, Caroline Kirvan both of EI- 
ora; Albert Tingley and others of Toronto, Ont. 

CARLTON PLACE, ONT.—Findlay 
are asking for machinery and tools for the man- 
ufacture of patterns, etc. 

GANANOQUE, ONT.—I. E. 
purchase machinery and tools for pattern and 


Bros., 


Lindsay will 


model making. 

GUELPH, ONT.—Gibson Mfg. Co., is ask- 
ing for a used No. 3 beading machine, also one 
No. 2, 16x36-inch squaring shear, cornice brake. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The Hoover 
Sweeper Co., Canton, O., has prepared a build- 
ing program for extensive improvements and ad- 
ditions to its plant here, for which machinery 
and tools will be purchased in the early future. 
The increased demand for the company’s prod- 
ucts both for export and home consumption is 


Suction 


given as the reason for the additions planned. 
LEAMINGTON, ONT.—The Wigle Motor 
Sales Co., will rebuild repair shop 
damaged by fire and will require new tools. 
LONDON, ONT.—The Taylor Electric Mfg. 
Co., 526 Adelaide strect, is in the market for a 
used drawing press, equal to a No. 3% of E. W. 
Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MONKTON, ONT.—The Elma 
council proposes to build electric light and 
Clerk, George Lochead, At- 


recently 


Township 


power plant here. 
wood, Ont, 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT., Myer Salit, Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in metal products, with $50,000 capital, by Ar- 
thur L. Reid, Stanley R. Reid and Lela Reid. 

PETERBORO, ONT.—Central Machine Shop 
is asking for a thread cutting machine, drill, etc. 

PETERBORO, ONT.—West End Garage 
Co., is asking for lathe, drill press, etc. Pur- 
chasing agent is A. T. Fontaine. 

PETERBORO, ONT.—White & Ackford 
George street, will purchase lathe, grinder and 
miscellaneous tools, etc. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—J. J.  Fitz- 
patrick has the general contract for the erec- 
tion of machine shop and airdrome here to cost 
$100,000. Reinforcing steel contract has been 
let to the Sarnia Bridge Co., and other contracts 
will be awarded later. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Hy-Lo Jacks, Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture hydrostatic 
jacks and other products, by Edward L. Mid- 
dlieton, George Keogh and Albert E. Knox. 
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TORONTO, ONT.—Grinnell Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., 2440 Dundas street west, has awarded con- 
struction contracts for 1 and 2-story plant for 
galvanizing metal work and pipe. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Wire 
Bound Boxes, Ltd., 1000 Gerrard street east, is 
in the market for complete set used machinery 
and tools for grinding 6-inch re-saws. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Bawden Machine Co., 

Sterling road, will rebuild plant recently dam- 
aged by fire and is interested in complete equip- 
ment for same. 
, TORONTO, ONT.—Whe ler & Bain, Ltd, 
George street, manufacturer of furnaces, gal- 
vanized roofing, etc., will build addition to plant 
here, 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Steel Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., head office Hamilton, Ont., has 
awarded general contract to J. Robert Page, 18 
Toronto street, Toronto, for addition to the 
company’s works at Swansea, to cost $40,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Inverness Mines, Ltd., 
have been incorporated to mine, smelt and re- 
fine ores, metals and minerals, with $3,000,000 
capital, by Anna A. Tomlinson, Edith E. Gar- 
butt and Ross Kennedy. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Ford Motor Co., Ltd., 
of Canada, through Wallace R. Campbell, vice 
president and treasurer, announces plans for es- 
tablishing a plant in Australia, the company there 
to have a $5,000,000 capitalization. Five as- 
sembly and a body plant are planned. 

WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Woodstock Electric 
Co., is asking for a 1, 1% or 2 kilowatt, 60 
cycle, 110-volt generator. 

DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE.—S outhern 
Canada Power Co., has received bids and will 
award contracts within the next month for about 
$100,000 worth of electrical equipment for its 
power development plant here. L. C. Haskell is 
secretary and treasurer of the company. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Thornycroft (Canada), 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in conveyances and vehicles of all kinds, 
with $5000 capital, by Francis G. Bush, George 
A. Drennan and Paul Gauthier. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Concord Steel Corp., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture iron 
and steel and other metals from ore to finished 
products, with $525,000 capital, by Benjamin 
Robinson, Joseph Shapiro and Michael Garber. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Andrew S. Forman 
Co., 232 St. James street, is in the market for 
a 350-kilowatt, 550-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase gen- 
erator, direct connected to steam engine; exciter 
and switchboard, also four 75-horsepower slip 
ring motors for above mentioned current. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Stead Rail Anchor Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture rail 
anchors, iron, steel, metal products, railway sup- 
plies, etc., with $50,000 capital stock; by John 
H. Larmonth, Frank W. Cooper, both of Mon- 
treal; Richard A. Olmsted of Ottawa, Ont. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Electric Control 
Co.. Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
machinery, tools, implements, mechanical de- 
vices, etc., with $10,000 capital stock; by Fran- 
cis C. E. Burnett, Montreal West; Ernest J. 
Brunig; Percy P. Crampton and others of Mon- 
treal, 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Sticht Architectural 
Iron & Bronze Works, Ltd. will establish a 
plant here for the manufacture of grills, stairs, 
railings, castings, etc., and is in the market for 
complete equipment, tools, etc., for same. S. F, 
Foster, 101 Belgrave avenue, is secretary. Noted 
Oct. 16. 

QUEBEC, QUE.—B. W. Moncur Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in electric, magnetic, galvanic, railway and tram- 
way apparatus by Barnwell W. Moncur, Mary 
K. Moncur and John Robinson. 
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Vitreous Enameling 


BROILER PANS 
Splasher Backs: 
Stove Door Panels: 


Table Tops: Signs: 
Refrigerators: and 
other Flat Work 


Wabik Metal Sheets, like all other 
Mansfield Products, are rolled from 
our own “‘Bottom-poured Ingots.” 
They are very low in sulphur. 


Other Specialties; 


Body Stock; Flat Fender and Hood 
Stock; Cowl Stock; Radiator Casing 
Stock; Crown Fender Stock. 


METAL FURNITURE SHEETS 


PICKELED and ANNEALED 
ENAMELING STOCK 
for Kitchen Utensils 


MILK CAN STOCK 


‘Mansfield’ Steel is the ultimate in 
Sheet Bars and in Sheets. It means 
satisfaction to all of the many users. 
Constant study of the needs of users, 
and continuous application of the 
results of such study, in the way of 
improved methods in our plants has 
established a reputation for unsur- 
passed reliability. 
























































































We invite your inquiries. 


SHEET BARS 
INGOTS 


MAnsFIELD SHEET & LIN PLATE COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


The L. D. Rockwell Co., 1106 National City Bldg., New York, N. Y. Mr. A. P. Grenier, 640 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mansfield Sheet 3 Tin Plate Co., 1372 Wrigley Bids.» CHEEE Dl coit, Mich, 7-P- Hora Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

l 7 t i ate Co., 12-2 Seneral Motors g., Detroit, Mich. 4 a 
Tht D. Rockwell Co., 2002 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O. Wm. P. Horn Co., 301 Kerchoff Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wm. L. Hoffman, 1504 West Venango St., Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. P. Horn Co., Dekum Building, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. C. H. Beach, 617 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. P. Horn Co., 1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
Steel Works Scrap Boston ... _— lenpentvone to 13.00 Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 18.00 AXLE TURNINGS 
PMR cedsd cduveceueus 12.00 to 12.50 CITY WROUGHT eo eS EBPs er} to yy 
Boston (dealers) ........+0. . 12.00 to 12.50 MEME cA cated e ese esaccceces 14.50 to 15. 
| apie dette REE lain arate? 16.50to 17:00 New York, long ........-... Ree OREO Cn eres ov choc ee vive ves 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago See PET ORE aGT 5 So 16.50 to 17.00 BUSHELING Cleveland Terre ree 14.00 to 14.25 
Cleveland ...-.-++eseeeeeeees 15.25 to 1 BES 6500s, 4045a save nieee 14.00 to 14.50 coun een renee Lae to Le ery 
Cincinnati (dealers) ......... 13.00 to 13.50 Pin Sa 8 cr 3.50 ¢ ‘ ittsburgh  . cee scene scenes .50 to 17.5 
Detroit (dealers) .......... 14.60 to 14.50 Teena, : 13.50 to 14.00 es tI oak le sis do Whos ob ae 12.00 to 12.50 
: . re tig A KINO. 2 sc swens seisko 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 16.50 to 17.50 Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers .. 9.50to10.00 ,. STEEL CAR AXLES 
New York (dealers) ....... 12.50 to 13.00 : 7 PS in 4's sc baeawens 17.00 to 18.00 
0 OO SS ae eer 13.50 to 13.75 
DEINE. ty ao. de ty Se Tae 0S . 18.50 to 19.00 se No. 2 s 2.25 Boston (consumers) ........ 21.00 to 22.00 
- Cn. IO, B) <baweeedewe 12.00 tol Buffal 00 
DIORA’ a ccaceasveveees 14.500 15.00 Detroit, No. i ...ceceeccees 11.50 to 12.00 Buffalo .......++.ss00es r+eee 19.00 to 20.00 
Valleys Wee" tice Noe Veg 17.25t0 17.50 Detroit, No. 2 (mew) ...... 11.00 to11.50 Cleveland Feet ee eee en eee eens ry to G4 
No. 1 wo road steel New Yor “es “Sorte? Eee 10.50 to 11.00 . , SETS eT pecesecccce .25 to 17. 
7 gener beer ee soto 13.50 Beto No 2 C6). sagoyo nae Sear ica Tccc! HOS OHA 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Pittsburgh, AB ek ok 14.00 to 14.50 gga urgh Tre Tee Tererre 21.50 to 22.00 
RR ere |=, Ca 15:40 4016.50 Stems, No. 1 wcccoscccss 13.00 to 13.50 St. Louis ..... 5 HAFTING - 19.50 to 20.00 
Chicago 110153) MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS | Boston (consumer tN. 7,000 22.00 
oa Ciekeet*... 11.50 to 12.00 SMREMBMAM oc ccc cccsccccces to Be Sa Pe ere ee 
“+: Boston (dealers) ........... 8.50 to 9.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 23.00 to 25.00 
ar any Sons O89 + REE OARS Le - eo De: Soe vionca cas cewkee 12.00 to 12.50 New York (dealers) ....... 18.50 to 19.50 
alta fae AAS apap OS CRBCABO ones ccecncenccvevese OO te B50 Bt. LOW oc cascecnccnecscss 19.50 to 20.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS _ Cincinnati (dealers) ......... 9.50 to 10.00 I F done & 
Buffalo ....... wer sesseceeaes 13.50 to 14.00 Cleveland ........sseeeeeeees 13.50 to 13.75 ron Foundry ocrap 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 9.50t0 10.00 Detroit (dealers) .........4. 10.00to10.50 CAR WHEELS 
Cleveland ...+-+++e+eeeeeeees 12.25 to 12.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.00 to 14.50 Birmingham, tram car ...... 14.00 to 16.00 
Detroit... esse eeeyereeeeeees 10.00 to 10.50 New York (dealers) ........ 9.50 to 10.00 Birmingham, iron .......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 13.50to0 14.50 p J! Serr errr 14.00 to 14.50 Boston (cOnsumers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh «1... esses eeeees 15.500 16.00 St. Louis ........sesceeeees TAN Ob TRO. LY os once ss 0's ny ain catbams 16.50 to 17.00 
oe LOUIS... esse eeeeeeeees css “ bey! nt  eanrer. Weel Oita 12.00 to 12.25 Ceicago, HOR, «+ 0ssneenenans 18.00 to 18.50 
BENE sc ncespcocvocecassseese .75 to 14. Cicer: Steel. . hs. 2a canwans 19.00 to 19.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS Cum... ee 
Chicage eee? CLIPPINGS, LOOSE . .. Birmingham (chemical) .... 15.0010 16.00 Eastern  Pennayivania ......, 17,80 to 18.00 
ES te ee eee 9.00 to 9.50 ose BE or ad teense . ia = Be New York iron (dealers) .... 14.75 to 15.25 
STO cne CAL) seve sesece ae) . j ; 
__. STEEL RAILS, SHORT Boston (dealers) ...-+-+++++- C0005. 50 EE SOD, on e0 se rennn as pe peat ng 
Birmingham 12.50 to 13.00 Buffal 12.50 to 13.00 } ittsburgh, re ee 20.00 to 20.50 
oS EO CPA POSSE OORS 4 : QO i eeeseeseseeseseseeese ae . ~ ic 7 
oe a Rea 14.000 14.50 Chicago .........0ccccceeese pt te OE ath peor gle-tow ahaha ge eae sy an ie 
Chicago... eee ee eeeee cence 18.25 to 18.75 Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 9.50to 10.00 ~~ NO 1 “CAST ‘SCRAP wins 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ R600 bp 34.50. - (aeadieee ecw ak 13.50 t0 13.75 Birmingham pret 14.00 to 15.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) ....... 14.75 to 15.00 Detroit (dealers) ........... 10.50 to 11.00 Boston fepmeuegiee> es 19.00 to 19.50 
St. Louis ....ssseeeeseeeeess 17.00to 17.50 Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 16.50t017.00 Buffalo ......cscecceesceeee, 17.00 to 17.50 
aoe STOVE PLATE Eastern Pennsylvania ...... _,, 14.00 Chicago, No. 1 machinery .. 19.00 to 19.50 
Birmingham ............++++ 13.50 to 14.00 New York (dealers) ........ 9.75 to 10.25 Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
Boston (consumers) ........ 14.50 to 15.00 Pittsburgh .........+seeeeees 15.00 to 15.50 BEE RISES OR Ae EE ate IE Tid 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo ..... sees eeceeeceees 15.50t0 16.00 St, Louis ....+.seeeeeeeeees 10.50to 11.00 Cincinnati No. 1 machinery _ : 
ee. “tdeiers} piatacam atest < “ ae WHEGE can chlares 0nedek enw’ 13.50 to 13.75 cupola (net tons dealers) .. 17.50 to 18.00 
i Cleveland ....... ee 13.25 to 13.50 MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS [icvclnd, cupola ¢iccierays: 18:90 fo 18.28 
Detroit (net tons) dealers .. 13.50to14.00 ,, . d wet blast furnace was 090 Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.50 to 15.00 ton (dealers) ........+.. 8.50 to 9. N 
N York (dealers) ........ 12.00 to 12.50 Beeemont CHRD. Sick ck od oes 10.50 to 11.00 pad York, cupola (dealers). 14.75 to 15.25 
tee we seetsaus 4 ? Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 12.50to 13.50 Pittsburgh, cupola .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh .....seseeeeeeees 14.50 to 15.00 + York (a i 925t, Os Sem Prancioco .............. 20.00 
OE TNE. isco vencevcsearss 15.00t0 15.50 New Yor ine ag ee OS eee ee 30:00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS BE “nesta tavnec set ess 18.50 to 19.00 
DE i ccna cd waneh een veces« 19.00 06.19.50 RicMimBhOM § .ccccncccccccecs 19.00 to 19.50 St. Louis, agricultural ...... 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ...... ye to 5508 aoe (consumers) ........ 31.00 to po MMCYS sive ceeuedeay 500/40 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 19.50 to 20.50 Buffalo... secs eee eeeeveseees 25.00 HEAVY CAST 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.50 to 23.50 re oe a aes x :_ SaaS 20,50 to a4 poses fovneminere) seaad woe 16.00 to 17.00 
‘incinnati (dealers) ........ 20.50 to uffalo reakable) ........ - 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago . oe oo to 16.75 St- Louis .....ssseseeeeeeee 2 ‘DN to 26.50 Clevetemd ..iccccccsvccccc 12.00 to 12.25 
PEEL “ald OGG edo ceRS OOS 14.00 to 14.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 2 -00'to 31.00 owen (automobile) (net ton) 15.50 to 16.00 
RP See 14.50 to 15.00 IRON RAILS astern Pennsylvania ..... . 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS | Buffalo ........0++++see00e0. 5.0000 M80 Senet en tees £3.90 $0 30-98 
LED: Acwvcctvicjcrevecet ee ee ONO 5 a oe cscs os be vesccees 18.25 to 18.75 ptosis ahaa M Sea eema neers Se 6.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19: 00 to 20.00 Cincinnati (dealers) .......... 11.50 to 12.00 : ALLEABLE 
SEES. chastkeccinrvenste 20.00 to 20.50 St. Louis 15.00 to 15.50 Boston (railroad) ........... 17.25 to 17.75 
‘ge oo pg ahinerte ssp tareny IE 207) an Buffalo... seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 17.50 to 18.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS os PIPES AND‘ FLUES Chicago, railroad ........... 18.25 to 18.75 
ON s dade céheetaeess * os 16.75t017.25 Chicago .......eeseeeeesoees 12.00 to 12.50 Chicago, agricultural ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 16.50 to 17.00 Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 7.50to 8.00 Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 
RE o> igen ieeeign pes « 15.50 to 16.00 ge goo OE aren eo alba a seeeeee barns’ tin renee 14.50 to 15.00 
BOILER PLATE, CUT te EOD acdecsnsocec cccccsse 1. to 11. Ancinnati, rauroa ealers) 14.00 to 14.50 
St. “or : TES pie to 9.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS nie non —s ' * : yt rs pe 
unlit noe, ook oe < cas 17.50 to 18.00 a Piatt lad ad da te to ey Detroit (dealers) ........... 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Lowis ..ccccccccees eeeee 16.00 to 16.50 Pieomienil [fi ea 25 - ‘ 50 Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 15.50 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ......: 15.00 to 16.00 Pittsburgh, railroad ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron Mil ee St. Louis, agricultural 14.50 to 15.00 
eattnoaD woven ag York (dealers) ........ brary to ey - tot, mined... 15.00 to 15.50 
Bie EE tee awe so caveKcs 4.50 to 15. pee pie og ena adh He : : 
ee ae 00 to 13.00 i 
Boston (dealers) A teh “ig:30 re —: pales Looe oe "alae tok pee 
ERED ccc gncbcdecoccceecese ESBORR 25.00 SVT NOCRMEES seecceccees . 0 5 feet and 
ee vas 12.75 to 13.00 Buffalo eee wews ss sas bane - 13.00 to 13.50 nT ae veer eet and over 
on aad : EE ass on esnneiee 11.50 to 12.00 irmingham tram car ....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago. No. ea Ly eet Cleveland (under 10 in.) .... 12.75 to 13.00 oe | ee Pe 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) 11.00 to 11.50 Cleveland (over 10 in.) ..... 11.50 to 11.75 CRICABO eseeeseeeeseeeeeeees 17.50 to 18.00 
: , my bs oe . ; : Cleveland ....<.. needs cdwee - 15.75 to 16.25 
DE Er OB sensasadn steed 14.00 to 14.50 Detroit (dealers) ........... 10.50 to 11.00 Detroit 13.50 to 14.00 
Bee ek tee t Caealen). Wake wis 50 FORGE SCRAP Eastern Pennsylvania. ...--- 18.50 
New 2O0rk, NO. (dealers).. 15.00 to <5 Boston (dealers) ........+. 9.00 to 9.50 New York (dealers) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
are. ae DL neeeseeees Er to tery CNG avukeinaes xe vaninall 18.50to 19.00 Pittsburgh district .......... 19.00 to 19.50 
om at Ng No. i. eben p- et es Tet Eastern Pennsylvania ....... Pee Se 2 Se ere roa 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, SITET 14°50 to 15:00 ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS TS seating: nic bey hay. 
a ¥ wroucrt ig: gary oP SOWRERESSIBNS* +0 wasep the 4a We BME ones ante ce dice S77 16/80 to 17.00 
oston (dealers) .........2. 50 to 12. IS ss eeeesesceeesceees 00 to 20. LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
— geeks poli aes sth « oe to sy904 - ANGLE BARS—IRON Chicago .. 0s sceceseeeseeces 17.50 to 18.00 
astern ennsylvania ...... .50 to 17. OMEN Sn ce cuiehied 005.0% 00% -+ 19.50 to 20.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 18.50 to 19.00 





New York (dealers) ....... Sere ee, © BOER. vc kind bccasicccdaed 37.5000 16.00 . Pitteburwh  .<cccccesccsvecss 20.00 to 20.50 
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Brownhoist installed this \ 
double strand cross bar 


mittee Small Conveyors Save Big 


Lo Sums for Industrial Plants 


a In almost every plant there are small 
handling or trucking jobs which add to 
production costs through wasted man- 


Brownhoist Products power and time. 
preety mesg These jobs can be simplified—the waste can 
po ch gh a be eliminated—the cost can be cut. Brown- 
Fp opssocoe . hoist conveyors are doing exactly this work 
Bridge Cranes in scores of plants—large and small. 
Coal Crushers 
we Brownhoist engineers develop equipment 


to meet each of these problems individually 
—and at a cost commensurate with the 
saving to be effected. Their wide experi- 
ence will be helpful to you. Their advice 
is yours for the asking. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans, London, Eng. 


BRUWNHUIS| 


MATERIAL HAN DLIN G EQUIPM EN T 
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Nuts and Bolts se —— a Boiler Tubes 
wt eee EMC cccccsvesscsecceces a 
F. o. b. ramen gan Chicago district He “ a see eceeeeers HA pid + Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
mills SE whineks+ueven's 43% ‘ . 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank ee ee eeeeeeeees 54 41% 4 points larger 
0 or hee TREE ogg F list and 12-inch .....+++++- 53 40% a — (Lap Welded) x 
ere a IES INS: 5.00 off list REAMED AND DRIFTED an DAME Scawccccicccccsvcces 20:0 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank Bute Weld 2% a eS eee 33 on 
oon ccsesounnasegeuteeseyeve 4.50 off list u e 3-ine dsedsrevedsspeccesecencscee 30:0 
Cold punched square or ee =. . Se ee Be 60 48% ed . oo SS oesWeeresecscess ae - 
06000004006 COS COR SSO DOES DOSS 4. ° ist ° “INCH wccceceresecscescsere fe) 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts Lap Weld 
%-inch and larger ..75, 10, 10 and S$ off 2-inch ..........cseceeees 53 41% CHARCOAL IRON 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts BPG 20 Gimch cine dbicwe se 57 6S Te en, ccwcecbonee wes +22 
9/16-inch and smaller..80, 10, 10 and 5 off SRN 75 chan 00.90 caddies cannes +12 
Price t.o.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS aye ie eg Ee suta kore Me speeints Sia + 2 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 2 TO S-IMCN weececcccccvcccvcccces 3 
x 6”, smaller and shorter) eaeek Butt Weld a er OF WO RIG des occ vs nwiinese dks 5 
Rolled thread ......+++++00: ee OP OR Sra: Eewesactesnsveders ; SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN* 
Cut thread (all sizes) ...ccccceess 60 o 7 _. oopes tnana pelea $3 rth 1-inch 1s 51 off 
sat MACHINE BOLTS a PUMA cidaxa od¥0u9 ds totes 58 GH 14 and ite... aon 
Rolled ba » hot presse a 20 off : - gag evedoccccece 7 pH 5 oe ag EE OE re 27 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ........ 60 and 10 off Seah Figs 2" ~ Perma "oF stoses tees: Bee 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) Lap Weld WOUND 3,;.55.000..-... 502 32 off 
Cut thread ...cscscsceees eC OF Se a re eae eee 53 42% 3% and "33-inch i: ea wile Splat soe 33 off 
Lag opewe ee a ee 2 ge off ay to PF es eeeesesevice e Pty +4 | i Aenean 37 off 
ow tele Ben i. 3 on a ee lt aaa ; ; ee 
is i6 ed sbi W of 9 shading creo HZ” “seamrass wor wouueps 
° CAdS ..cesveeeeees . OE LO SHE cc cccveccoses OLLED* 
Flat and round head stove Rg 4 y" Ps 11 and U2-inch ....ccc008 44 31% 3 and 3%-inch 34 off 
S cbie that oteusasecenenn 3 an ° : sl 
Ota save DONS ce 04s 80, 10 and A | DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG rt ay BPG MOOR ov occcescicgeusceen 2 = 
ap WD. Bae 6.cbbd ee deccpatcbncuce’ ° “INCH see e ee eeeeeeeeeresseseeces 
Bolt ends with hot pressed a —— - Butt Weld 1256 SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
ert Tekh and 10 0 WR: cersacdetscccsses 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts .... % 0 Usinch 2.cccccoce 45 35% E f BOILER TUBES* 
Bick ag 50 and 10 off 2. to 23-inch ........000. 47 37% cate 
Bt IGE nd ageds c cabins coeds an ° 8 per net ton for more than fo 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 Lap Weld gages heavier than aandard aod odd 10 oat 
pieces or more of a size) ......--. BAMGh cevesccccccscccrece 41 32% cent to theoretical weight. 
SORE RRO HHO HES ESE EO EE EEE EOS 50 off 2u% to 4-inch eocccccesece 43 34% Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 4% to 6-inch .........+-- 42 33% and not over 26 feet. 
SLOTTED NUTS 7 to S-inch ....ccscscoeee 38 25% ieee teins one tygee and Bghter 
5 , rd gage to be s t mechan- 
Per 1000, Pittsburgh and Chicago ‘ ical tubing list and } gg 7" e 
ein yoda Wrought Iron Pipe Rage segue oars and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
De WéNes ec sceedabbveese $ 4.25 $ 4.25 Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- eter and heavier gage. 
S/16 .ceesccesecevvecs 4.90 4.90 loads. Individual quotations made on SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
Dives svatwelassienes 5.90 6.25 delivered basis TUBING* 
“ey soeeseesceeseses — aie THREADS AND COUPLINGS Base Discounts 
DPD see eeeeeeeeeeeereee /f . 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ...... 83 off 
ae cP EN deh bot ode 13.25 13.50 Butt Weld Pike oe te 680 eaccuee 31 of 
% and ¥-inch 11 +39 P 
aS SS 16.25 16.50 inch ne S858 4449S ae 2 Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent ....net price 
| PR. ea 22.50 23.00 34-inch Athy diehsin tytn 28 11 Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 
Oe NE Kaine ska eke 34.00 34.00 1 to 1%-inch .......... 30 13 SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
Pre vetead csechaeenaue 53.00 55.00 Lap Weld AND SUPERHEATER TUBES*# 
| errr 85.00 85.00 % and 1%-inch ...... Upon application Net prices per foot 
<n wn Gh kdedevenes 120.00 POO. "Sdn casescvvicsecesse 23 7 f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
BO iid: a, teddies udiie 170.00 570.00 {26 to Gipeh «24-4... ro ah _Quiteide diameter Gage Price 
D BMI cccosevcnvce 4 
- $%e02 sees . pehene veer a 200.00 2 <gpprebenane 26 11 . ANY Sep eewten ies To 
varger sizes—Prices on application, OG es ce rane pagal eel eld ta 
PLUGGED AND REAMED =—f¢h ves 2200000 I ewe fe 
Rivets Two points less than above Sey i a yuldle'n ai ga 12-gage 17c 
Structural rivets, carloads CE re 11- 18 
Wieden joie lads 2 ashe 2.60c | EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS  2%-inch ...0//2/ 022177! l0gage 20¢ 
Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- a Butt Weld Won gente>s ss <aaban ots 7-gage 35c¢ 
i) aerate ee Ft .75¢ r 0 are eer 9-gage 15c 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 2 es eek ~eeleigtal de +5 +54 53-inch RE, EN >See 55c 
vetaqueteseuseveedsentue 70, 10 and 5 off %4-inch a onbtebabeeaneteteais 28 12 iter ere ~~ 57c 
Washers b tO: 25G4mOR 2... cccces 30 14 ; an usual extras for forming and for long 
engths. 
Wrought, c. 1., Chicago dist. $5.75 to$6.15 off Lap Weld . : ‘s 
ee Ss a ar eee ee ae ee en 23 9 ante ee ae ee HF al 
Lock washers f.o.b. factory ........ 80 off 2% to 4-inch .......... 29 15 three to five extra 5 per cents. , aa 
Steel Pipe $7 “ tg peksvecacs ’ . 
tO B-1MCN ..ccesecvece e 
fabereh and Lorain basing discounts, 9 to 12-inch .......... 16 2 Cast Iron Water Pipe 
jobbers’ carloads. 
Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG Prices per net ton 
TP oe ticker LF ages less discount or $4 Butt Weld Class B Pipe 
Chicago takes differential 2% points less WaiMCh seeseesseeeeeees +47% te Four-inch, Chicago .......... $53.20 to 54.20 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton peach si gg nds dade iy he +28 Ti Six-inch and over, Chicago .. 49.20 to 50.20 
higher net. is hep ae ge +34 : a Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 48.00 to 49.00 
Butt Beld Minch .eseeeeeee sence +28 +A Six-inchand over Birmingham 44.00 to 45.00 
eS ee ae +27 +39 P 7 er; 
ania Gal- - ‘ ‘oe ag op New , Se cm 64.50 to 65.60 
‘ ac vanize Six-inch and over, New York 59.50 to 60.60 
W-inch ..........e0es cease 19% i Lap Weld Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 
4% and H-inch .......... 51 25% 2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
Winch ..cccsceecsssecees 56 42% 3 to 4-inch ............ + 8 +17 4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
Brinch... ceeeeceeeeenees 60 48% 4% to 6-inch .......... + 9 +18 pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
ee eS eee eee 62 OO eee +12 Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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